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PREFATORY NOTE 


This report has been prepared in consequence of the decision 
taken by the Governing Body on 22 September 1932, It has been 
compiled in the space of two months out of the material which the 
Office already possessed, with such additional data as were imme- 
diately procurable. It deals \vith a subject of admitted complexity 
and difficulty, many aspects of which are still far from having been 
fully explored, while on others important researches are being 
conducted in various countries. In these circumstances, the 
present report does not claim to be exhaustive or final. It may be 
regarded as a first attempt to study internationally a problem which 
is being every\vhere recognised as one of far-reaching importance 
and which is bound to engage the attention of industry for a 
considerable time to come. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In order that the Preparatoiy Conference may be acquainted 
with the circumstances which led to its convocation, forihe purpose 
of considering the prospects of remedying unemplojonent by a 
reduction of hours of work, it may be useful to recall the previous 
history of the question. 

The reduction of hours of wurk as a measure likely to alleviate 
the effects of unemployment was suggested to the Unemployment 
Committee of the Governing Body at its Session of January 1931 
\vhen it wus considering the question of practical remedies. Opinion 
w'as divided on the point, however, the workers’ representatives 
suggesting that '■ a reasonable shortening of the wurking day or 
wuek, taking into account the increase in output obtained by 
improved methods of production”, should be advocated, while the 
employers’ representatives on the other hand considered such a 
reduction of no avail and even likely to defeat the object in view. 
The Committee invited the Office to pursue its investigations in 
order to lead at a later date, if possible, to a narrowing of the gap 
between the two points of view and to positive action, and the 
Governing Body approved the conclusions of the Committee. 

A few' months later the Director of the International Labour 
Office, Albert Thomas, suggested in his report to the Fifteenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference that a fresh 
endeavour should be made to secure general ratification of the 
Washington Convention on hours of w'ork ; that the question of 
overtime should be reconsidered with a view to fixing an inter- 
national maximum; and that the international reduction of the 
w'orking day to less than eight hours in certain industries should be 
sought. On the proposal of the Japanese Government delegate, 
Mr. Yoshisaka, the Conference concluded its discussion on the 
question of unemployment by requesting “ the Governing Body to 
consider the effect wLich might be given to the proposals which 
had been made for the continuance and development of the action 
of the International Labour Organisation to remedy unemployment 
and its consequences ”. 
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Ib October 1931 the Governing Body discussed the best means 
of giving effect to this resolution on the basis of two alternative 
proposals. The first, submitted by the workers’ group, proposed 
that the Director should be authorised to get into touch with the 
Governments with a view to calling a conference at which the 
States Members would be represented by tripartite delegations. 
This conference would consider the problem of unemployment from 
the point of view of the possibility of arrmng at an agreement by 
which the contracting States would undertake to enforce a reduc- 
tion of hours of work corresponding to the need of absorbing the 
largest possible number of unemployed. This proposal was rejected 
by 8 votes to 6. The other resolution, submitted by the French 
Government representative, Mr. Picquenard, was adopted by 
14 votes to nil. It authorised “ the Director of the International 
Labour Office to call a meeting of the Unemployment Committee 
before the end of the year, in order to inform it of the progress 
made in the work already undertaken and to allow it to discuss 
the possibility of arriving at a more satisfactory arrangement of 
hours of work by means of international agreement, whether 
general or by industry ”. 

The Uneraplojunent Committee of the Governing Body was 
accordingly convened on 7 and 8 December 1931. It adopted a 
draft resolution, the final terms of which were settled at its session 
of 13 January 1932. 

In view of the importance of this resolution, which was adopted 
by the Governing Body by 15 votes to 3 at its Session of January 
1932, it has been thought advisable to reproduce it in full. 

The Unemployment Committee, 

Having regard to the increasing gravity of the imemplo^Tnent 
crisis, 

Recognising that the crisis can only be solved by the adoption 
of economic, financial and political measures which are outside 
the competence of the International Labour Organisation, 

Urges Governments in the first place actively to explore every 
possibility of increasing emploj^ment both nationallj’^ and through 
the international organisations, 

Urges in particular that the international action which has been 
undertaken with regard to public works should be pushed forward 
wth the greatest possible energy. 

In conformity with the resolution adopted by the Governing 
Body at its Session of October 1931, the Committee has devoted 
special attention to “ the possibility of arriving at a more satis- 
factory arrangement of hours of work by international agreement, 
whether general or by industry”; 



Taking note of the fact that in all industrial countries efforts 
of various kinds have been made spontaneously in the majority 
of undertakings for the purpose of keeping in employment the 
largest possible number of workers in spite of reduced production: 

The Committee draws the attention of all industrial commu- 
nities to the measures referred to below, some of which have already 
been applied, either completely or partially. 

The Committee considers that in the present circumstances it is 
more than ever desirable that the International Conventions on 
hours of work, and, in particular, the Washington Convention, 
should be ratified, and that in any case pending ratification their 
principles should be, or continue to be, universally applied so 
as to constitute a solid framework for all the arrangements proposed 
below: 

(1) Overtime should be abolished. In exceptional cases, in 
which that is impossible ovdng to technical difficulties, seasonal 
requirements, or the necessity of complying with a time limit in 
executing orders subject to a penalty for non-fulfilment, it should 
be reduced to a strict minimum. 

(2) Whenever the technical conditions, the composition of the 
staff and the individual position of each wage earner permit, the 
hours of work of each worker should be diminished for the whole 
of the staff in preference to discharging workers. This diminution 
may be brought about by reducing either the number of hours per 
day, or, preferably, the number of days per week. It may also 
be achieved bj’- a periodical rotation of workers over a period of 
weeks. The Committee draws attention to the measures faken in 
certain countries to facilitate these practices by paying unem- 
ployment benefits during the period of idleness. 

(3) In spite of serious difficulties, which, however, it would 
seem possible to overcome, and subjeetto technical, commercial and 
financial possibilities, the principle of diminishing temporarily the 
hours of work of each worker should be adopted in those under- 
takings which are working at normal capacity so as to make it 
possible to engage unemployed workers in those undertakings. 

(4) With a view to redistributing employment among as large 
a number of workers as possible, while at the same time preserving 
the satisfactory working of the establishment and maintaining 
the individual earnings of the workers at an adequate level, it appears 
that under the conditions of the present crisis the best results 
have been obtained by reducing the weeldy working period to a 
figure approximating to forty hours, distributed over the week 
by different methods, but preferably distributed equally over five 
days where the technical conditions allow. 

(5) The Committee thinks it desirable to draw attention to 
the fact that in certain countries measures have been adopted 
to make up for the possible reduction in weekly earnings, at least 
in part, and that this has been facilitated by a decrease in social 
charges due to the re-employment of a certain number of wholly 
unemployed persons. 

(6) It considers it desirable to draw attention to the importance 
of the measures adopted in the legislation of different countries 
to safeguard the rights to superannuation or to insurance benefits 
of workers subject to these special arrangements concerning hours 
of work. 
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The Committee recalls that, without wishing to take the initia- 
tive in bringing about international negotiations, certain Govern- 
ments have expressed a desire that temporary agreements concerning 
hours of work should be arrived at in certain industries. It 
invites the Director to study these suggestions or desires, to consider 
in respect of different industries whether the situation is such 
as to render international agreements possible and, if so, to offer 
his services to the Governments concerned with a view to convening 
any meeting which may be considered useful for this purpose. 

The Committee had a mandate at its present Session only to 
study arrangements of hours of work during the crisis. It has 
taken note of the desires of the workers’ organisations in favour 
of the forty-hour week, and also of the opinion formulated by 
certain industrial employers that when prosperity has been re- 
established a permanent reduction of hours of work might be pos- 
sible in those industries in which technical progress has been 
considerable. 

It invites the International Labour Office henceforward to pay 
particular attention to this question in the course of its investigations 
with a view to submitting the information obtained, especially on 
the experience gained in certain cases, to the Governing Body at 
a later date. 

In communicating the text of this resolution to the Governments 
of the States Members, the Office pointed out that the suggestions 
it contained though not in the nature of formal decisions of the 
Conference were nevertheless of such importance' and might render 
such service as to justify their communication. 

At its session of 2 March 1932, the Unemployment Committee 
which had been specifically instructed by the Governing Body to 
make a thorough investigation of the whole situation, drafted the 
following resolution, which was adopted by the Governing Body 
by 15 votes to 7 in April 1932: 

The Unemployment Committee, 

In view of the resolution adopted by the Governing Body in 
January 1932 

In 'vdew of the resolution adopted by the Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees in April 1931, 

Recalling its previous declarations on the gravity of the unem- 
ployment crisis, 

In order to limit the discharge of salaried employees and to 
encourage their re-engagement as much as possible, recommends 
the following measures to the attention of Governments and 
industrial communities ; 

1. In present conditions it is more than ever desirable that the 
Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours of work in 
commerce and offices be ratified, and that in any case pending 


1 This resolution recommended, in addition to the reduction of hours of 
work, the development of free employment exchanges, the international 
adoption of a more liberal policy for organising the labour market, and the 
retraining of unemployed salaried employees with a view to their entering 
another occupation. 
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ratification its principles should he, or continue to he, universally 
applied. 

2. It is extremely desirable that overtime should he continued 
only if the technical conditions, seasonal requirements or emer- 
gencies make it absolutely necessary. 

3. It is desirable that the measures relating to the application 
of the weekly resf day and also all regulations or customs relating 
to holidays should be strictly observed. 

4. Is is desirable that salaried employees should be discharged 
only in case of absolute necessity, irrespective of the nationality 
of the salaried employee, and that for preference steps should be 
taken, whenever the technical, commercial, and financial conditions 
allow, to reduce the hours of work or, in cases in which such a 
measure is possible, to organise a rotation system. Measures of 
this kind are also recommended with a view to encouraging the 
re-engagement of salaried employees. 

5. The question of remuneration should he considered separately 
in each undertaking, and should be settled as far as possible by 
means of temporary modifications in existing contracts, efforts 

. being made to maintain the aggregate earnings of the whole body 
of salaried employees in employment, including those who are 
re-engaged. 

6. The Committee, without making a complete study of the 
questions of notice of dismissal and of dismissal allowances, 
recommends, in present circumstances, that the measures in force 
on these subjects in the different countries be applied in a liberal 
spirit, account being taken in particular of length of service. 

7. The Committee notes that the present crisis has shown 
the need for an extension to salaried employees of unemployment 
insurance and relief schemes. It recommends, in countries in 
which such an extension has not been carried out, that tlie question 
be studied as quickly as possible, care being talcen to avoid over- 
lapping between dismissal allowances and insurance or relief 
payments. 

8. The present crisis has also shown the need for developing 
the public placing services for salaried employees, and making 
them more efficient. The Committee recommends that special 
departments be set up for these classes of workers, and that the 
public employment e.xchanges co-operate w'ith private agencies 
which charge no fees. 

A more definite standpoint in favour of a reduction of hours of 
work was adopted at the end of the discussion on this subject at 
the Sixteenth Session of the International Labour Conference. 
After minor modifications, the Conference adopted by 48 votes 
to 37 a resolution submitted by Mr. Jouhaux, French workers’ 
delegate, urging the desirability of the legal institution of the 
fort^’-'hour w’eek: 

In view of the continuance of the present depression writh the 
sufferings it involves, it must be affirmed that palliatives are 
insufficient and that, if the suffering caused by the economic 
depression and by unemployment is to be mitigated, the causes 
of the depression must be directly attacked : 
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In view of its prolongation unemployment must no longer be 
regarded merely as an effect of the depression; it has become one 
of the causes which aggravate it; 

The disequilibrium between disproportionately increased pro- 
duction and a capacity for consumption which was insufficient 
even at the beginning of the depression and which to-day is still 
further diminished condemns any policy of wage reduction which 
experience shows is in contradiction with economic requirements, 
in addition to being unjust; 

The principal means of restoring the equilibrium which has 
been upset must be sought in the reduction of hours of work. 
The increase in individual output renders this measure indispensable 
and urgent. By this means production can be adjusted to the level 
of a temporarily limited capacity of consumption, available work 
can be permanently distributed over a larger number of persons, 
and the unemployed can be reinstated in their positions in the 
economic system." Further, by this means the wage earners will 
secure a legitimate share in the benefits of technical progress; 

The Conference accordingly invites the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to investigate the question of the legal 
institution of the forty-hour week in all industrial countries, with 
a view' to the early adoption of international regulations on the 
subject. 

Before the next meeting of the Governing Body at which the effect 
to be given to this resolution was to be considered, the Italian 
Government representative, Mr. de Michelis, addressed a letter 
to the Chairman on 25 July 1932, in wdiich, in view' of the increasing 
gravity of the crisis, he requested, in conformity with Article 389, 
paragraph 1, of the Treaty of Peace, that a special Session of the 
Conference should be held before the meeting of the World Economic 
Conference. This document sets forth the views of the Italian 
Government and is sufficiently important to be reproduced in full : 

At its Fifty-fifth Session, the Governing Body adopted a reso- 
lution put forw'ard by the Unemployment Committee w'hich, in 
connection with the regulation of hours of work during the depres- 
sion, noted the desires of the w'orkers’ organisations and the opinion 
expressed by certain manufacturers as to the possibility of a 
permanent reduction of hours of w'ork in industries w'here technical 
progress is very advanced. The Governing Body consequently 
requested the Office to make an exhaustive study of this question in 
order to be in a position to furnish it w'ith precise details as to the 
result of the investigation undertaken. 

Subsequently, the Sixteenth Session of the Conference adopted 
by a very large majority a resolution which affirmed the necessity 
of putting an end, by reducing hours of work without reducing 
wages, to the continuance of unemployment, regarded as a cause 
and not a consequence of the aggravation of the crisis arising 
out of the discrepancy between production and consumption; the 
resolution called attention to the urgency of taking that stop, 
and requested the Governing Body to study the question of the 
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introduction of a forty-hour week in all industrial countries with 
a view to the adoption in the near future of international 
legislation. 

Since then, the depression has grown worse, and in spite of the 
favourable time of year the armies of unemployed are rapidly 
increasing. It is impossible' to foretell wth any precision the pace 
at which their ranks will inevitably increase during the coming 
autumn and winter. It is, however, obvious that the social 
consequences, which are already serious, wll become intolerable. 

Under pressure of the crisis the redistribution of labour upon 
the dilTerent national markets is effected to a large extent by 
legislative measures or labour agreements. This redistribution, 
which is carried out haphazard and is therefore not so effective 
as it should be, can only be ensured by international agreements 
which would guarantee the industries of each country against 
foreign competition and would thus, by forming a solution to the 
crisis and a permanent improvement in the standard of living, 
lead to the only practical result, namely, a decrease in hours of 
work wthout a consequent decrease in the standard of living of 
the masses. 

It is for this reason that international action is of immediate 
necessity. It is not. so much necessary to " define ” to what extent 
the technical progress realised between 1919 and the present day 
would allow a further reduction in hours of work due to increased 
output. It is necessary to lay down irnmediaiely a uniform inter- 
national scale which even though only approximate for the moment 
would allow the reduction of hours of work as a means of combating 
unemployment, and in general as a means of re-absorbing a part 
of the unemployed in the machinery of production. 

The wTiter of this letter, as Delegate of the Royal Italian Govern- 
ment, was in agreement Avith the late Director. Albert Thomas, 
in unofficial conversations, as regards the possibility of international 
action. 

Subsequently, on 15 June last, the National Council of Corpo- 
rations of the Kingdom of Italy adopted a resolution calling for 
international agreements with a view to obtaining a permanent 
reduction in hours of work as a consequence of technical progress 
and as a means of combating the lamentable results of the crisis. 

It appears to me that the same problems must arise and that 
a similar solution is required in other countries. Public opinion 
is not only prepared to accept international action, but insists 
upon it. As the Governing Body recognised at its January Session, 
it is only the International Labour Organisation which could 
initiate such action. 

If. as seems probable, the new World Economic Conference is 
convened in the near future, it will have every occasion to welcome 
the indispensable contribution which the International Labour 
Organisation would be able to supply in the form of definite draft 
agreements for the solution of the fundamental problem, not only 
of improving economic prospects but also of permanently restoring 
industrial prosperity. 

The studies Avhich the Office has been making for some considerable 
time past and to which new material is added daily can already 
be considered as sufficient to form a solid basis of discussion. 
They could be completed in a few weeks. Moreover, the discussions 
of the International Conference could be confined to the solution 
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of tlie different problems which might arise; technical problems, 
the most important of which concern the reduction of the working 
daj’^, or preferably the working week, and the rate of wages after 
the reduction, which should not be decreased; and problems of 
procedure, namely, whether it is desirable to proceed by general 
measures or by specific measures according to industries, by absolute 
rigid measures or by measures to be taken as a result of collective 
agreements, by measures di'awn up by the International Labour 
Organisation or decided upon under its auspices, and taken by 
the various countries or by the international economic groups 
concerned. 

In the opinion of the Delegate of the Italian Government the 
important point for the moment is to convene a special Session 
of the Conference in accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 389 
of the Treaty of Peace, to be held according to any emergency 
procedure which may exist or which may have to be devised, in 
the next few months.' namely, before the crisis becomes worse and 
before the World Economic Conference is convened, in order to draa.’ 
up proposals which could be put into immediate operation as regards 
hours of work. The foregoing proposal is justified by the fact that 
the Economic Conference will not be able to take immediate stops 
to remedy unemployment, and should it make proposals it could 
not fail to make use of the findings of that special Session of the 
Labour Conference. 

The Delegate of the Italian Government has the honour to make 
a formal proposal that this special Session should be called under 
the terms and at the time indicated above, and that a special Session 
of the Governing Body should also bo convened in order to take 
the necessary decisions in this connection. To this end I request 
you to be good enough to exercise your discretionary powers 
provided for in paragraph 2 of Article 1 1 of the Standing Orders 
of the Governing Body. 


The Chairman of the Governing Body convened a special Session 
of the Governing Body on 21 and 22 September 1932, to consider 
tlie effect to be given to these suggestions. Tlio following resolution 
was adopted by 16 votes to 6. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office; 

Being called upon to decide on the proposal of the Italian Govern- 
ment representative so that the International Labour Organisation 
may consider, as an urgent matter, the question of the reduction 
of hours of work, thereby also conforming to the resolutions of 
the Unemployment Committee and of the Sixteenth Session of the 
Conference, 

Recognising that the intervention of the International Labour 
Office is necessary and urgent not only in view of the fact that 
the World Economic Conference is to be held shortly, but also 
in view of the possible economic and social consequences of a possible 
increase in unemployment, 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office decides; 

lo have the technical problems which will be set forth in a 
Report of the Office studied by a Tripartite Preparatory Conference 
to be held in January 1933 at Geneva; 
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To submit the conclusions of that meeting to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its January Session 
so that it may consider the desirability of communicating them 
to the coming World Economic Conference and possibly to the 
Governments, so that they may provide guidance for possible 
bilateral or multilateral agreements pending the possible decisions 
of the 1933 Conference; 

To request the Secretary-General of the League of Nations to 
take the necessary steps to call a meeting of the Mixed Committee 
on Unemployment of the Committee of Enquiry for European 
Union as soon as possible, so that it may discuss the questions 
wliich have already been considered at previous Sessions with a 
view to their being taken up as soon as possible with suggestions 
for practical action, special account being taken of the question 
of international public works proposed by Albert Thomas. 

As the question of placing the problem of hours of work on the 
agenda of the next Session of the Conference was not unanimously 
approved by the Governing Body, no immediate decision could 
he taken on that occasion. It was raised again at the Session 
of October 1932, when the Governing Body rejected by 14 votes 
to 7 a proposal to adjourn any decision on this subject until the 
results of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference of January 1933 
were available. It then decided by 16 votes to 6 to place the 
following question : “ The Reduction of Hours of Work, Report 
of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference ” on the agenda of the 
1933 Session of the International Labour Conference. 

The principal aspects of the problem of the reduction of 
hours of work as a remedy for unemployment are discussed in the 
five Chapters of this Report. The first Chapter describes the 
present situation with regard to the problem of the reduction of 
hours of work; the second considers the possibilities of creating 
further employment by means of a reduction of hours; the many 
methods of reduction are discussed in Chapter III; the action 
taken by the public authorities, legislative measures and the 
principal experiences so far gained are analysed in Chapter IV. 
The final Chapter shows on what basis international measures 
might be adopted in the present circumstances. 




CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM 


§ 1. — Gravity of the Unemployment Situation 

The proposal to consider the reduction of hours of work has not 
been put forward on the ground that the forty-eight-hour week 
is excessively long, or that it imposes undue fatigue on the worker, 
or that it deprives him of a reasonable amount of leisure. The 
proposal has been advanced as a remedy for and a preventive of 
unemployment. This was emphasised in the resolution put forward 
by the workers’ group and adopted by the International Labour 
Conference this year. The resolution proposed that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should investigate the question of the legal 
institution of the forty-hour week, basing the proposal on the 
ground that “ by this means production can be adjusted to the 
level of a temporarily limited capacity of consumption, available 
work can be permanently distributed over a larger number of 
persons, and the unemployed can be reinstated in their positions 
in the economic system ”. 

When Mr. de Michelis raised the matter in July on behalf of the 
Italian Government, he approached it from the same standpoint. 
He referred to the resolution adopted by the National Council 
of Corporations “ calling for international agreements with a view 
to obtaining a permanent reduction in hours cf work as a conse- 
quence of technical progress and as a means of combating the 
lamentable results of the crisis ”, and pointed out that since the 
adoption of the resolution of the Conference the crisis had grovm 
worse and unemployment had increased. 

The problem therefore which the Preparatory Conference has 
to consider is the reduction of hours of work in relation to unem- 
ployment. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the gravity of the situation which 
has resulted from the present crisis, but it may be well to recall 
certain .particularly striking facts. 

At the moment of- writing, a very large proportion of the working 
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population is idle in almost every industrial country. The extent 
of unemployment during recent years among different groups of 
industries and occupations in each country is given in a series of 
tables appended to this report T These statistics only relate to un- 
employment recorded by the different countries, and are in most 
cases far from complete. Nevertheless, it will be seen that towards 
the end of 1932, two countries for which fairly complete figures 
exist, namely, Germany and the United Kingdom, had nearly 
5% million and 3 million workers respectively recorded as imem- 
ployed. In the United States, where official data are lacking, it 
is generally accepted that at least M millions are out of work. 
In every country without exception unemployment has enormously 
increased in recent years and at the present time one-quarter, 
and even one-third in some cases, of the workers are unable in most 
industrial countries to find work. It seems safe to say that in 
the woild the unemployed at the present time number at least 
30 millions. 

The coming winter will involve greater and more widespread 
distress than has been luiown this ccntuiy. The social consequences 
of the collapse of prices and of confidence are so jiainfully evident 
as to need no further demonstration. Attention may, however, 
perhaps be called to some of the economic consequences of 
unemployment which are not always fully realised, but which 
tend to aggravate the depression. 

In the first place, the maintenance of the unemployed has 
placed a tremendous burden on the finances of ever^'- industrial 
State. The duty of ensuring a bare subsistence to those who 
have been deprived of the means of earning a livelihood through 
no fault of their own has been generally recognised. Huge sums 
are being expended bj'- Governments, municipalities and private 
organisations in relieving the unemployed . Thus, in Queensland the 
total expenditure since 1923-1924 has more than trebled; in 
Austria it has about doubled in the same period; in Belgium the 
expenditure of the Emergency Fund (exclusive of family allowances 
for unemployed workers) has increased from 32 million francs in 
1930 to approximately 365 millions in 1931 ; in Germany the total 
expenditure for compulsory insurance, emergency relief and com- 
munal relief taken together has risen from 1,151 million RM. in 
1928 to 2,973 million RM. in 1931; in Great Britain the expenditure 
for compulsoi’y insurance, already regarded as extraordinarily high 
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(£51.5 million) in 1924-1925, approximately doubled (£101.3 million) 
by 1930-1931, and it is estimated by the Minister of Labour that 
the cost in 1932-1933 will be £120 million; in Italy since 1924-1925 
the total expenditure on compulsory insurance is fully four times 
what it was (33.8 million lire in 1924, 23.1 million lire in 1925, 
115.6 million lire in 1930); in the Netherlands, in the case of the 
voluntary unemployment insurance in operation there, expenditure 
has more than quadrupled during the last seven years; in Poland 
total expenditure on compulsory insurance has likewise more than 
quadrupled; in Switzerland the increase has been from 2.6 million 
francs in 1925 to 4.3 million francs in 1926 to 37.6 million francs 
in 1931 These figures take no account of the sums expended 
by local relief funds and private organisations 2 . 

These figures, incomplete as they are, are in themselves an 
eloquent testimony to the burden which the maintenance of this 
vast array of unemployed imposes on the various countries at the 
present time. It would be, no doubt, of great interest to attempt 
to measure the actual burden of unemployed maintenance on the 
national income of each country and to determine, e.g. how much 
the cost of unemployment represents of the national wages bill, 
and how much it represents oi the national taxation. Unfortu- 
nately, very little material is available on which to answer such 
questions. Not only are, as pointed out above, the statistics of 
unemployment, and of unemployment costs, notoriously incomplete, 
but little information is available as to the amount of the national 
income and national wage-bill of different countries. 

For two countries only, however, sufficient data are available to 
make approximate calculations possible. For Germany and the 
United Kingdom, the unemployment insurance schemes cover the 


1 For further details see International Labour Office: Unemployment 
Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed', Geneva, Jan. 1933. 

- In countries such as tlie United States, where organised provision for 
unemployment relief has not yet been developed, the burden has fallen in the 
main upon local funds. In New York City, for instance, the Executive 
Director of the Welfare Council has estimated that not less than S75 million 
will be needed for relief in that city during the next twelve months, of which 
at least ?55 million wll have to be provided by public funds. The Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act recently adopted by the United States Congress 
authorises loans up to $300 million to States for unemployment relief, loans up 
to $1,500 million for revenue-producing construction works of a public 
character, and an additional sum of $322 million to be appropriated for Federal 
public works. -Other relief appropriations — notably of $40 million to the 
American National Red Cross — ^liave also been found necessary. It is of 
interest to note that charitable contributions to relief in this country, large as 
they are in the aggregate, are estimated to amount to only 1 per cent, of 
the wage loss incurred by the workers. 
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great majority of the occupied population, and the figures of 
unemployment payments are comprehensive; moreover, for both 
these countries recent estimates are available of the national 
income and of the total amount paid in wages and salaries. 

The national income of the United Kingdom has recently been 
estimated for 1931 at £3,332 million (excluding income from over- 
seas) and the total paid in wages and small salaries at £1,709 mil- 
lion Thus, the amount spent in unemployment benefits repre- 
sents about 3.7 per cent, of the national measure and about 7.3 per 
cent, of the wages-bill. For Germany, the national income has 
been estimated for 1931 at 57,074 million RM., and the incomes of 
officials, salaried employees and wage earners at 33,055 million RM.- 
Thus, the amounts spent in unemployment benefits represent about 
5.2 per cent, of the national income and about 9.0 per cent, of the 
earnings bill. 

Tlie strain thus imposed on State and municipal finances has 
come at a time when they are already seriously embarrassed bj’’ the 
rapid decline of the taxpayers’ resources through loss of profits, 
depreciation of security values, shrinkage of interest payments and 
of all the usual sources of income. While the sums spent in un- 
employment relief have preserved a minimum of purchasing power 
in the hands of a large section of the consuming population, who 
would otherwise not have been able to buy at all, it is nevertheless 
unproductive expen ditiu’e leading to the creation of no fresh 
wealth. At the same time, while the relief given from public funds 
has saved the unemployed from complete destitution, it cannot 
save them from demoralisation, particularly in the case of the 
younger element, who find themselves launched into the industrial 
world vith little or no prospect of learning a trade or putting their 
energy and initiative to any remunerative use. The immense 
outlay on unemployment relief, while absolutely indispensable, is 
nevertheless absolutely uneconomic. It does not he’p the un- 
employed to find productive occupation. It reduces the tax- 
payer’s demand for goods and his ability to amass fresh capital, 
which might assist the revival of industry. Finally, by imposing 
a heavy charge on public finances, it saps confidence in their stabi- 
lity and thus further weakens the general financial position. 

On financial grounds, therefore, the \irgcncy of restoring the 
unemployed to productive activity is incontestable, and all the 


1 Gl.viik : The National Income. London, Macmillan and Co., 1932. 

2 Statistisches Jahrhuch fiir das Deutsches Reich, 1932, p. 526. 
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more so as, as is well known, by far the largest part of these taxes 
is paid by industry. 

The urgency on economic grounds is scarcely less strong. The 
loss of wages represented by unemployment and under-employ- 
ment ^ is a direct cause of the continual decline of prices. The 
inability of a quarter of the industrial community in any country 
to purchase its usual quantity of foodstuffs, clothing and other 
consumers’ goods would inevitably be crippling both to the farmer 
and the industrialist. When such a state of affairs exists as it 
does now in many of the richest and most populous countries of the 
world simultaneously, a very serious situation is created. It is 
sufficient to illustrate it from the statistics of one of the largest 
and wealthiest countries, the United States. Statistics published 
by the Federal Reserve Board ^ show that the index of pay-rolls 
which, in June 1929 was 110, by June 1932 had fallen — chiefly by 
reason of unemployment and under-employment — to 43. The 
index of sales of department stores, still as high as 95 in June 1931, 
was down to 66 in June 1932. The index of stocks held by these 
stores — 82 in June 1931 — had likewise declined to 66 by June 1932. 
The index of the value of building permits awarded, which touched 
its peak of 139 in June 1928, had by June 1932 sunk to 27. 

The connection between these figures is evident. The low pay- 
rolls are in large part responsible for the falling-off in the sales of 
department stores. The low volume of sales is accompanied by a 
more or less corresponding reduction of stocks. Orders to the 
manufacturers being thus doubly reduced, the amount of industrial 
building is low. The diminished pay-rolls in the building trade, 
thus brought about, result in further reductions in the sales of 
department stores; and so on, in the well-known “ Aucious spiral ” 
of declining business activity. 


§2. — Technological Unemployment 


There is, however, another aspect of the problem. Although 
the major part of the prevailing unemployment is no doubt a 
result of the general business depression, it is equally certain that 
a considerable part of it is due to the great rapidity with which 


1 On the basis of figures published in the International Labour Review and 
referring to the end of 1931, it has been reckoned that the annual loss of wages 
of some 24 million wholly unemployed workers in a group of twenty countries 
must amount to about 105,000 million S\viss francs. 

2 Cf. Federal Reserve Bulletin, Aug. 1932. 
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labour has been displaced of late by technical improvements in 
industry and agriculture. 

Exact information as to the rate of technical progress in recent 
years is not available, nor can precise comparisons be made with 
the rate of change characteristic of earlier periods. It is, however, 
generally considered that technical progress was unusually rapid 
during the post-war decade, and there is much to indicate that 
it has continued at a rapid pace even during the period of the 
depression. 

These great changes would seem to he the result of the combined 
influence of a number of factors; the systematic application in 
industrial practice of scientific advances and the results of industrial 
research, which has been favoured by the fresh progress made in 
the concentration of industry ; the more rapid extension of the use 
of power more particularly electricity; improvements in the 
arrangement of workplaces; the growing use of machinery and 
automatic methods in production accompanied by the spread of 
standardisation. All these processes alTecting the material condi- 
tions of production have gone hand in hand with rationalisation 
in the use of the human element: vocational selection and training; 
more systematic organisation of the work by new technical methods 
such as work with conveyers, often linked up with appropriate 
automatic appliances; incentive systems of remuneration, etc. 

In certain countries, data of a general character are available on 
this point®. 

In Germany, from 1926 to 1929, the output per person employed 
rose by 33 per cent, in coal mines, 39 per cent, in lignite mines, 
19 per cent, in iron ore mines, and 39 per cent, in potash noines. 
In the coal industry, during the same period, the increase was 16 per 


1 The power available per worker in Germany rose from 0.9 h.p. in 1907 to 
2.8 h.p. in 1925; in the United States it rose from 3.23 in 1914 to 3.26 in 1919, 
and 4.65 h.p. in 1927. (Statistisches Jahrhuch filr das Deutsche Reich, p. 89 
(Berlin, 1930); Statistical Abstract of the U.S.A., 1929.) 

- A fmy examples taken from isolated industries reveal the progress in 
productivity, in certain cases, as a result of this process. In the glass industry, 
one Owens machine worked by 9 workers takes the place of 80 to 90 manual 
workers; it produces from 15,000 to 35,000 bottles in twenty-four hours. The 
output of a manual worker was 250 beer bottles in eight hours, whereas the 
Owens machine produces about 8,000 in the same time (report of the factory 
inspectors of Czechoslovakia, 1920). In the manufacture of electric light 
bulbs of 40 watts, the following differences in productivity have been noted: 
hand-production, index number, 100; semi-automatic machines, 215; auto- 
matic machines, 1,453, 2,433, 3,143, according to the type or model used. 
(" Productivity of Labour in the Glass Industry ”, in Bulletin of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, July 1927.) 

2 Cf. Appendix II for the remarks on these various figures and particularly 
on their non-comparability from country to country. 
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cent, for lignite briquettes, 25 per cent, for hard coal briquettes, 
and 67 per cent, for coke. In the iron industry the figures rose by 
51 per cent, for cast-iron and 50 per cent, for steel 

In Great Britain, the increase in productivity has been less 
marked. According to the Macmillan report the output per 
person employed in the manufacturing industries from 1924 to 
1929 increased by 8 per cent., in mines by 24 per cent., and in 
industrial production in general by 11 per cent. 

In Sweden, the total output per industrial worker rose by 
26 per cent, from 1923 to 1929 

In the United States from 1919 to 1927, the output per person 
employed rose by 13 per cent, in transport work, 41 per cent, in 
mines and 43 per cent, in manufactures During the same period, 
the increase in productivity per man-hour was 55 per cent, over the 
whole of the iron and steel industry (139 per cent, for blast furnaces 
and 52 per cent, for steel works), 15 per cent, in the boot and shoe 
industry, 38 per cent, in leather tanning, 29 per cent, in slaughtering 
and meat packing, 88 per cent, in petroleum refining, 33 per cent, 
in the paper industry, 53 per cent, in cement manufacture, 97 per 
cent, in the automobile industry, 163 per cent, in the rubber tire 
industry, 67 per cent, in flour mills and 71 per cent, in cane sugar 
refining ®. 

In Canada, the output per person employed ® in the ten chief 
groups of industries rose by 17 per cent, from 1923 to 1929 In 
Australia, from 1922-1923 to 1929-1930 the output per person 
employed ® in industries increased by 19 per cent.® In New 
Zealand from 1925-1926 to 1929-1930 it increased ® by 15 per cent.® 

Wliile the general proposition that scientific progress ultimately 
creates as much employment as it destroys may be valid under 
theoretically ideal conditions of perfectly free markets and com- 
plete mobility of capital and labour, there is nothing either in 
economic theory or in recent experience to suggest that such a 


1 “Industrielle Produktion”, Supplement to Wirtschajt und Statistik, 1931, 
No. 8. 

2 Committee on Finance and Industry: Report. London, 1931. 

“ (SociALDEPARTEMENTET Arbetsloshetsutredningens Betdnkande 1. Arbets- 
Idshetens omjattning, karaktar ochorsaker. Stockholm, 1931). 

Commerce Yearbook, 1930, pp. 28-30. 

® U.S. Monthly Labour Review, March 1930. 

® Calculated according to the value produced, leaving out of account 
differences in price. 

’ The Canada Yearbook, Ottawa. 

® Summary of Australian Production Statistics, for the Years 1918-1919 to 
1928-1929. Canberra. 

® New Zealand Official Yearbook. Wellington. 
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proposition hold under the conditions of the modern world^. 
There is, moreover, strong reason a priori, when the rates of 
technical change and labour displacement are high, to expect that 
the time-lag between displacement and reabsorption will he sub- 
stantial, if only for the reason that displaced workers cannot 
immediately be put in touch even with such opportunities for 
employment as may exist. While progress in the technique of 
production has been rapid, there has in most countries been no 
corresponding improvement in the rapidity with which displaced 
labour can find new jobs or migrate from one area to another in 
search of them. Man is still, of all baggage, the most difficult to 
transport, and so long as the occupational and geographical mobility 
of labour and the efficiency of its distribution among different 
avenues and places of employment are not improved at a rate 
corresponding to accelerated technical change, there is reason to 
expect the persistence of a higher volume of technological unem- 
plojmient. There is, in fact, a real danger that if a revival of 
prosperity should again accelerate the rhythm of technical change 
the volume of unemployment due to this cause may not merely 
persist, but further increase 

It is not possible to assess the proportion of unemployment which 
at any given time can be attributed to technological change, as 
the information required for this purpose is not likely to be secured 
unless special enquiries are undertaken over a long period 
Various estimates based on such data as are available have, however, 
been made. In the case of Germany, for example, three different 
enquiries — Dr. Reithinger Mr. Wladimir Woytinsky and Pro- 
fessor Henri de Man ® — ^have reached the conclusion that during 
recent years the number of unemployed in Germany whose unem- 


1 Cf. Alvin Hansen: " Institutional Frictions and Technological Unemploy- 
ment ", in Quarterly Journal of Economics, Aug. 1931. 

- It is of interest in this connection to note a recent striking statement by 
an American industrial engineer. According to Mr. Howard Scott, Director 
of Technocracy in the Columbia University School of Industrial Engineering, 
mechanisation of industry has reached a point " where only 55 per cent, of 
the workers thrown out of employment by the current depression can be 
re-employed if industry resumed operations at the 1929 peak ” (New York 
Times, 21 Aug. 1932.) 

® Cf. the report of the United States Committee on Technological Unemploy- 
ment (1931) in Unemployment Insurance, Hearings before a Select Committee 
on Unemployment Insurance, United States Senate, Seventy-second Congress, 
First Session, pursuant to S. Res. 473 (71st Congress), pp. 545 et seq.; 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. 

* Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunkturforschung, Supplement 29. Berlin, Verlag 
Reimar Hobbing, 1932. 

^ Banque Nationale de Beegique: Bulletin d’information et de documen- 
tation, Vol. II, No. 4, 25 Aug. 1932. 
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ployment was due to technological causes was in the neighbourhood 
of 1,000,000. Imperfect as such estimates must be, their approxi- 
mate concordance is striking. With the mass of fragmentary 
evidence on the subject which has accumulated in the past few 
years — including the results of numerous enquiries into the numbers 
displaced in specific industries by the introduction of new methods — 
they suggest that technological unemployment has become areal 
factor in the present depression and must be reckoned with for a 
considerable time to come. 

The increase in the productive capacity of industry consequent 
on the rapid rate of technical progress in recent years has raised 
in a more acute form than ever before, the question of what utili- 
sation of the world’s resources of time and materials is socially 
the most desirable. The total amount of goods and services neces- 
sary for the profusion of a given standard of Imng may be produced 
now by fewer men than before or by the same number of men 
working for less time. With the same number working just as longs, 
a much greater output of goods could be produced. This situation 
suggests a choice between two alternatives, either a maximum of 
material wealth or a larger share of leisure, or some combination 
of these two. Economists, engineers and industrialists seem 
agreed that the productivity of industry is fast increasing and is 
likely to continue its rapid evolution. If this be so, there is growing 
force in the contention that what the world most needs, in prepa- 
ration for higher levels of material wealth, is a wider distribution 
of the leisure to cultivate the art of consumption and the art of 
intelligent living. In this view the shorter working week is not 
merely a measure made opportune by present extremity, but an 
essential element in any long-range social planning. 

The development of opinion in favour of the shorter week is 
not confined to the labour movement and the ranks of economists 
and social philosophers. It is important to note that it is shared 
by leading industrialists in almost every country. A few charac- 
teristic expressions of this opinion may be quoted. 

“ Thanks to the use of machinery ”, says Mr. R. Bosch, Director 
of the Robert Bosch imdertakings, “ man can now produce both 
luxuries and necessities much more quickly and with much less 
trouble than his ancestors could.” Mr. Lewis J. Brown, Director 
of the Kellogg Company in the United States, has also stated that 
there is a great excess of producing power. Mr. Agnelli, Chairman 
of the Fiat Company, points out that the increase in mechanisation 
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and rationalisation has meant an enormous development in pro- 
duction, both in industry and agrioullure, whereas at the same 
time it has meant a gradual decline in the employment of man- 
power. The consequence is that a number of workers have been 
deprived of their means of earning a livelihood. 

What should be d one to restore the situation ? Must we condemn 
all technical progress ? “ Certainly not ”, Mr. Agnelli replies. “ No 

thinking man could suggest destroying the machines. . . . 

Technical improvements constitute one of l^he greatest victories 
of mankind. They are at the basis of modern progress and there 
can be no thought of doing avay with them.” 

In Mr. Bosch’s opinion, there is no groxmd for asserting that 
important technical improvements can be held responsible for the 
present distressing situation. “Technical progress ”, he says, “ is 
the result of the efforts of tlie human mind struggling against the 
exteinal world. . . . To-day, when we have succeeded in 

harnessing the forces of nature, not merely in the struggle for 
existence but also to provide us abundantly with the joys of exis- 
tence with the minimum of bodily labour, at this stage of evolution 
when, thanks to technical improvements, we arc able to protect 
ourselves against Imngor, cold, epidemics, etc., certain madmen 
are prepared to declare that technical progress has become the 
curse of humanity. ” 

There remains the other solution advocated by these ind\is- 
trialists, namely, the reduction of individual hours of vork. 

As Mr. Bosch puts it, “ we are thus compelled to reduce the 
normal length of the working day, particularly if our aim is to 
enable all persons capable of working to have an opportunity of 
doing so, and thus of earning a livelihood. In view of the present 
conditions of the laboui market, no lengthy proof is needed of 
the fact that, with the existing means and methods of production, 
it vdll soon be impossible to find employment for everyone in any 
occupation unless we decide to lower the number of working 
hours per day. We may perhaps have to come to the six-hour 
day in place of the eight-hour day, which is at present the rule.” 

“ Up to the present ”, Mr. Agnelli adds, “ technical progress 
— ^mechanisation and rationalisation — has aimed at producing the 
maximum amount with the minimum amount of labour, irrespective 
of the unemployment wdiich would result. This aim must be 
changed to that of producing the maximum amount in the shortest 
possible time, while reducing the hours of wmrk of each worker 
instead of reducing the number of workers. In other ^Yords, 
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technical progress must not be allowed to destroy the chances of 
employment.” The most practical method, in the opinion of 
Mr. L. J. Brown, of dealing with the situation and leading to 
permanent adaptation to modem economic needs would be to 
reduce the hours of work from eight to six in the day. 

Even before the present depression, a certain number of firms 
had reduced hours of work permanently on account of the technical 
progress which had been made. It was in 1926 that Mr. Ford surpri- 
sed the world by deciding to reduce hours of work to forty, distribu- 
ted over a five-day week, in his motor-car factories in Detroit. This 
measure applied to 250,000 workers employed in fifty different 
industries, and a short time afterwards it w'as extended to the stall's 
of his European factories in Manchester, Rotterdam, Antw^erp and 
Berlin. As early as 1928 the Snow*^ King Baking Powder Company 
introduced a w^orking w^eek of forty-seven and a half hours for its 
male w^orkers, forty-five hours for women w’^orkers and forty hours 
for salaried employees. The United States Rubber Company, 
wdiich employs 25,000 workers, obtained such satisfactory results 
wdth the five-day w^eek that it has decided to keep to this as its 
normal permanent system. 

In Czechoslovakia in 1930 Mr. Bata introduced the five-day w'eek 
of forty-five hours for his 18,000 w^orkers. In the following year 
he W’as employing 25,000 w^orkers on this system, which now' applies 
to about 60 per cent, of the w'orkers in the Czechoslovak boot and 
shoe industry and to a certain number of chocolate and motor-car 
factories in that country. 

§ 3. — Steps towards an International Reduction of Hours of Work 


The unemployed can be reabsorbed in production by a number 
of means, many of wlfich have been furthered or suggested by the 
International Labour Organisation. 

At its session in January 1931, the Unemployment Committee 
of the Governing Body stressed the desirability of protecting the 
workers against the consequences of unemployment. 

In accordance wdth the spirit of one item on its agenda, one 
of the tasks of the Financial and Economic Conference wdll certainly 
be to study possible means of achieving co-operation between 
the national economic systems, although the various States, far 
from adopting such a course, have one after the other enacted 
protectionist measures, wdiich have been a contributory factor 
in the present crisis. 
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The International Labour Office has advocated another method 
which was mentioned by its Unemployment Committee. This is 
the plan for large-scale international public works, which would, 
directly or indirectly, provide employment for a considerable 
number of unemployed. In view of the large credits which would 
be required, these public works, as Albert Thomas very clearly 
showed, would act as a sort of “ starter ” to the process of recovery 
in our languishing economic system. The International Labour 
Office and the competent bodies of the League of Nations are 
still worldng together to determine the methods of giring effect 
to this plan. 

The organisation of placing on an international scale, which is 
one of the measures advocated, would seem likely to increase, 
if only to a slight extent, the possibilities of procuring work. It 
should at least help to adapt the labour market to shorter working 
hours. A Teclmical Conference on Placing in Employment is to be 
convened by the Office. 

In addition, the important question of unemployment insurance 
has been placed on the agenda of the next Session of the Conference. 

It is in conjunction with all these efforts that the International 
Labour Organisation is now called upon to consider the possibility 
of reducing working hours. 

Since the beginning of the depression, short time has been 
commonly practised and a certain number of spontaneous efforts 
have been m.ade in the countries most severely affected by unem- 
ployment to engage extra workers. Such efforts, however, have 
been sporadic, and the methods adopted to prevent dismissal and 
to enable the unemployed to be reabsorbed have been varied and 
unreliable. Public opinion has now come to hope that it may be 
possible to obtain more tangible results if a more general and more 
systematic effort is made to reduce hours of work. 

While it is true that unemployment as a whole is a problem 
which requires rapid solution, technological unemployment demands 
a very careful examination of the position in each industry so that 
appropriate measures can be taken. The action against cyclical 
unemployment must be a large-scale general movement; that 
against technological unemployment must, it would seem, be 
varied to meet different needs. Whether considered from the 
point of view of the economic depression or from the point of view 
of technological unemployment, the problem of hours of work is 
necessarily entering into a new phase. If the more urgent need 
is to be met, the question to be answered first is whether it would 
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not be wiser to take energetic steps to provide remunerative 
employment for a great number of the unemployed, thus restoring 
some of the purchasing power which has at present been lost, 
rather than to maintain them at the expense of the community 
for a period which may far exceed the duration of the present 
depression, especially when we remember the continuous elimi- 
nation of workers as a result of technical progress. 

But before allowing the possibility of a reduction in hours of 
work to raise such high hopes, it is only prudent to consider to 
what extent they are justified. Certain indications on this point 
will be collected in the follovdng Chapter. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE POSSIBILITY OF RE-EMPLOYMENT THROUGH A REDUCTION 

IN HOURS OF WORK 


Any attempt to assess the extent to which a reduction of liours 
of work could lessen unemployment must lake as its starting 
point the present situation as to hours actually worked, the main 
feature of which for present purposes is the increasing extent to 
which short time is practised. Simultaneously, overtime has also 
been reduced. It is accordingly proposed in this Chapter first to 
give such information as has been obtained as to short lime and 
overtime, and then to attempt to draw some deductions from the 
facts as to the possibility of reducing the present large A'olume 
of unemployment througli a shortening of working time. 

The nature of the data available and the methods which have 
had to he used in the deductions made from them call for various 
observations and explanations. The extent to which a reduction 
in unemployment can be effected by a limitation of working time 
depends on a large number of social and economic factors ^ which 
cannot be statistically measured. Their influence is largely an 
unknown quantity, and there is tlms no j)Ossibility of gauging 
accurately what would be likely to be the actual elYect of a reduc- 
tion in hours of work on the volume of employment. It accordingly 
becomes necessary, in endeavouring to obtain some idea of the 
possible extent of re-employment-, to make a fundamental assump- 
tion in the treatment of the problem, the simplest and most 
straightforward one being that after a reduct-ion in the working 
week the total number of man-hours worked would remain 
unaltered. 

Even this hypothetical treatment suffers from lack of statistical 
material as to the actual number of man-hours worked. In order 


1 Such as, for instance, the repercussions of alterations in the volume of 
purchasing power and its use, and in the cost of production and sale price 
resulting from the introduction of a forty-hour week on the volume of 
employment, alterations in efficioncj' and the possible necessih' for redistri- 
hution of labour between occupations and districts. 
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to arrive at such figures it would be necessary to have full data 
as to normal houis, the extent of short time and the extent of 
overtime, as well as to the numbers employed. But such data, 
or an approximation thereto, are available only for certain groups 
of workers who happen to be the object of periodical statistics 
or recent special enquiries in a few countries. 

For the purpose of estimating the possibility of increasing 
employment in those groups, it wall be assumed, wherever possible, 
that the man-hours worked in excess of forty or thirty-six per 
week would be re-distributed among newly engaged workers, so 
that the limitation of weekly hours of work — the total man-hours 
remaining unchanged — ^would only affect, at the start, those 
undertaldngs in which workers were employed for longer than the 
newly introduced limit. 

It must, of course, be clearly understood that the conclusions 
reached by the use of this hypothesis will not give the actual 
number of persons who might in practice be re-engaged as a result 
of reducing hours of work. The assumption postulated, that the 
number of man-hours worked would remain unchanged, implies 
that the adoption of legislation limiting hours of work would not 
have any repercussions on the demand for the products of the 
undertakings affected, and that the employer would not, when 
engaging new workers, discount the probable increase in hourly 
output per worker, nor introduce new labour-saving machinery. 
It also implies that labour of a suitable type would be readily 
available when and where required, and that no technical or other 
obstacles would prevent this labour being set to work either 
through increasing the staff employed at any one time or by 
means of a rotation system. 

It is not always possible, however, to ascertain the number of 
workers employed for more than forty or thirty-six hours in the 
week. In some cases the statistics obtained give only the average 
number of hours worked, and the deductions which have been 
made on this basis redistribute the total number of man-hours 
worked on the basis of a forty or a thirty-six-hour week. This 
method provides a figure below that which would be reached by 
redistributing only the man-hours worked over forty or thirty-six 
a week, as it implies that not only do those who work longer 
than this figure have their working time reduced, but that those 
working less have their hours prolonged. 

In other cases the statistics available give only the proportion 
of workers on short time, without giving the actual hours worked 
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by them. Here again, the result does not reflect the assumption 
postulated as the figures do not take into account the possibility of 
redistributing the man-hours worked in excess of forty or thirty-six a 
week by those workers who are reported as not being in full-time 
employment. Further, it has been presumed in these cases that 
normal hours in regard to which short time is calculated are 
forty-eight in the week, even though the statistics may include 
as full-time workers some who are working less than forty-eight 
hours a week. 

In still other cases the statistics give not only the number of 
workers working on short time, but also the approximate extent 
of the short time worked or the actual number of hours worked 
by them. In these cases, the deductions made correspond much 
more closely to the assumption stated. 


§ J. — Actual Hours of Work 
The Extent of Short Time 

For the purpose of this report, information on short time should 
show not only the number of persons working less than the number 
of hours regarded as normal in their industry or country as the 
result of legislation, collective agreements or custom, but also the 
actual number of hours worked by them. In point of fact, the 
definitions of “ short time ” or “ partially employed ” used in the 
statistical returns vary from country to country, and seldom 
provide the actual number of hours worked. 

The main sources of the statistics which have been examined 
are as follows: 

(1) Unemployment statistics use definitions determined mainly 
by the principles on which benefits are granted and by other 
administrative considerations. Thus, the unemployment statistics 
for Belgium, Great Britain and Switzerland include, among those 
not regarded as unemployed, some workers who are presumably 
doing short time, and, among those regarded as “ intermittent ” 
unemployed, “ temporarily stopped " or “ partially ” unemployed, 
many workers who are wholly idle but who have an understanding 
to the effect that they may return to their former employer after 
a certain time. The unemployment statistics for these countries 
have accordingly not been used. However, the figure for part-time 
employment among the members of the American Federation of 



Labour is given, as in this connection “ part time ” is equivalent 
to “ short time 

(2) Employment statistics^ as a rule, cover a narrower field but 
nre more detailed. They are available for France (undertakings 
employing more than 100 workers), Germany (trade union 
members). Great Britain (undertakings in certain industries), 
Italy (a large number of industrial establishments), Poland (trans- 
forming industries). United States of America (establishments 
covered by an enquiry of the National Industrial Conference 
Board). In some cases, the number of hours of short time or the 
approximate length of the working week is given. For the United 
States, an average figure per industry only is available. 

(3) Special enquiries have recently been undertaken in a number 
of countries. Only those published in official journals and suffi- 
ciently wide in scope are referred to here. These enquiries apply 
to trade union members in Denmark and Estonia, to a number 
of associations of salaried employees and to workers in represen- 
tative industrial undertakings in Geimany, to the majority of 
industrial workers in Sweden, and to those employed in industries 
covered by an enquiry of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States of America. 

The data here in question are given below; 

DENMARK 

A .special enquiry was carried out in July 1932 with a view to determining 
the importance and extent of short time. It showed that among the 
314,000 workers, i.e. all organised workers in the country, short time is 
practised to a remarkably small extent. Only about 12,800 workers, or 
5.7 per cent, of those employed, were working .short time. The total number 
of hours thus lost amounted to about 200,000 per week, or about sixteen hours 
per worker on short time. If this is averaged over all the workers employed 
it amounts to less than an hour per week. It is noteworthy, however, that 
no less than 36 per cent, of those on short time were working half time or 
less.i (1.) 

ESTONIA 

A special enquiry covering about 24,000 workers, or over 80 per cent, of 
the workers engaged in medium-sized and large industrial establishments, 
gives for June 1932, by industries, the proportion of workers working a given 
approximate number of hours per month; 16.5 per cent, of those employed 
were working less than 175 hours a month (closest approximation to a forty- 
hour week) and 5.6 per cent, less than 150 hours a month (about equivalent 
to a thirty-six-hour week). 

The percentage working less than 195 hours a month (about normal) 
was highest in the paper and textile industries (over 80 per cent, of those 
employed working less than normal time), the metal and wood industries 
(over 60 per cent.) and much less extensive in the hides and skins, printing 
and extractive industries (11-21 per cent.). (2.) 


1 The figures in-brackets in the text of this Chapter refer to Ajipendix III, 
in which the statistical material referred to is set out. 



FRANCE 

Rr'tlirns are .‘<ont in every monili, by the Inspectors of Labour and of Mines, 
on the hours actually worked and the numbers employed in underlaldngs 
subject to their supervision and employing, roughly speaking, over 100 workers. 
Tlie relurns cover about 9,000 undertakings employing, on 1 October 1932, 
about 2,300,000 employees. Of these, 71.41 per cent, were working more 
than forty liours a week, 9.11 per cent, were working forty hours, and 19.48 
per cent. less than forty hours. 

It appears from tliese returns that practically all (over 99 per cent.} the 
workers in banking and insurance and in commercial undertakings, as well 
as unskilled labourers and builders, work more than forty hours. In the 
chemical, clothing, printing, road transport and food industries, a short 
working week is still exceptional (89 to 94 per cent, working for more than 
forty liours per week). In the stone-cutting, rubber and wood industries, 
•short time appears to be more general (74 to 83 per cent, doing more than 
forty hours). Whereas in the engineering and metal trades, in the hides, 
skins and stone and brick industries, short time becomes a more important 
factor (64 to 72 per cent.). In the textile industry, we find only 63 per cent, 
of the workers doing more than forty hours per week and in mining areas only 
32 per cent. (3.) 

GERMANY 

In Germany, the only availalfie statistics on short time are those published 
by the Genej'al Federation of German Trade Unions giving for each industry 
the percentage of trade union members working short time and the general 
figure giving the approximate number of hours worked sliort of normal hours. 
The returns cover about 3,500,000 trade union members, of whom, on 
24 September 1932, about 1,500,000 were unemployed. On this same date 
40.3 per cent, of those employed were working short time to an estimated 
average extent of 13.7 hours each. 

Short time was particularly serious in the boot and shoe, textile and clothing, 
metal and engineering, chemical and paper industries (52 to 62 per cent, of 
the trade union membership employed working short time). It was pre- 
valent among the food producers, the leather industry and in mines (36 to 
46 per cent, of the employed trade union members). In the printing trades 
about 27 to 36 per cent, of the membership employed were on short time and 
in wood and glass woi'ks, as well as transport nndeVtakings, about 26 to 31 per 
cent. Among general factory workers (not included in the above groups) 
short time was not very prevalent, only 9 per cent, of the trade union members 
employed being atTected by it. In the building and other seasonal industries 
there was, at the date mentioned, practically no short time, in spite of 75 per 
cent, of trade union members being unemployed. (4.) 

Further, a special enquiry has been undertaken by the Federal Statistical 
Office in the course of the last three .years in a number of factories concerning 
the wages paid and hours worked. Though no separate indications are given 
as to the number of workers employed for any given number of hours, the 
average number of hours worked for each worker per week is given. This 
amounts to 44.8 in the confectionery industry (March 1931), 44.29 in the 
chemical industry (June 1931), 44 in the paper industry (May 1930), 42.23 
in the textile industry (September 1930), 41.46 in the iron and steel industry 
(October 1931). 40.1 in the wood (building timber and furniture) industry 
(March 1931) and 39.27 in the electrical industrv (October 1931). It is probable 
that the extent of short time will have increased since these enquiries w'ere 
undertaken. (5.) 

A .special enquiry was undertaken in June 1932 into the short time worked 
among the members of a certain number of associations of salaried employees 
consisting laigel.v of office workers and technicians. The number covered 
was about 170,000 emplo.ved in some 3,500 undertakings. Of these, some 
I,.500 undertakings occupying over 72,000 salaried emploj'ees were working 
-Miort time, about 80 per cent, of tliose employed in these undertakings being 
on .short time (i.e. 33.7 per cent, of all the salaried employees covered by 
the enquiry); 26 per cent, were w'orking /rorn one to eighl hours short and 
per cent, more than eight hours short. (6.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Data on short time are lacking in Great Britain. The number of " tem- 
porary stoppages ” reported in the unemployment returns cannot be taken 
to be representative of short time, as they include workers who are laid off by an 
establishment -with a prospect of re-employment, as well as workers working 
three days a week or less. On the other hand, it %vill not include workers 
whose .short time does not enable them to qualify for unemployment benefit i 
i.e. those who are not unemployed three days a week. 

The annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1931 1 states 
that " the normal week of forty-seven and forty-eight hours was general, 
except in cases where, o^ng to the depression, short time was inevitable ”. 
This would seem to imply that at any rate in 1931, short time was not very 
generally practised. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette publishes data based on the returns sent 
in by a number of employers in various industries. These cover a few industries 
only, and then only a part of the undertakings engaged in them. 

From these returns it is clear that the number of hours worked in coal 
mines averaged over the total number of wage earners on colliery boolcs at 
24 September 1932 was under forty or even tliirty-six, coal being got from 
the mines on an average of only 4.26 days per week or 31.9 hours (about 34.1 
if both winding times be included). In the textile industry the information 
provided by employers’ returns refers to 15.5 per cent, of the workers employed 
in the cotton industry and 70.1 per cent, of the workers employed in the 
woollen and worsted industry. In the cotton industry in July 1932 15 per cent, 
of the workers covered by the returns were working short time to an average 
extent of seventeen hours a week each, and in the woollen industry in Sep- 
tember 35 per cent, of the workers were on short time to an extent of thirteen 
hours a week. In the worsted industry 24 per cent, of the workers worked 
short to the extent of thirteen hours each, while in the carpet section of the 
woollen industry 13 per cent, were worldng short to an extent of thirteen hours 
each. On the assumption that the normal hours of work, wth respect to 
which short time is given, are forty-eight in the week as provided for in the 
collective agreements in force in 1931, the average hours reported, taking 
into account short time but not overtime, are considerably over forty in 
the week: 45.45 in the cotton industry, 43.45 in the woollen industry and 
44.88 in the worsted industry. 

In the boot and shoe industry returns were received from undertakings 
employing 51.4 per cent, of all the workers in that industry, and 46 per cent, 
of them were working short time to an average extent of ten and a half hours 
a week. The average working week was thus 43.17 hours. 

In the pottery industry, in which returns covered 16.9 per cent, of the 
workers employed, the hours of work, which are normally forty-seven in the 
week for most workers averaged in September 41.31, 45.5 per cent, of the 
workers being on short time to an average extent of twelve and a half hours. 

The only other industry on which data are provided is the brick industry, 
where returns referred to undertaldngs employing 12.2 per cent, of those 
employed in the industry. They show that 16 per cent, of the workers 
were on short time to an average extent of fifteen hours each, which makes 
the average working week 45.6 hours. (7) 

ITALY 

Monthly returns are published giving for one week in every month, in respect 
of about 6,500 undertakings employing in August 1932 about 630,000, the 
number of workers working a normal week, the number working more than 
a normal week and the number working less than a normal week -. The actual 
number of hours worked, however, is not given. The returns appear to cover 
the great majority of undertakings employing more than 10 workers in the 
various branches of industry to which they apply. 


1 Cmd. 4098, p. 50. 

2 The number partially unemployed is published in the International Labour 
Reoieiv and is reproduced in Appendix I. 
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In the week from 22 to 27 August, 1932, 7.7 per cent, of the workers 
employed were working more Uian a normal week, 63.6 per cent, wore working 
a normal week and 29.8 were working less than a normal week. Short time 
is particularly exlcn.sive in the textile industry; cotton, wool, linen and 
silk weaving (30 to 57 per cent, of the worker.? employed being on short lime) 
with the exception, liowever, of llio silk spinning industry (3.6 per cent, 
only); fairly prevalent in the clothing (22 to 24 per cent.); paper about 30 per 
cent., iron, steel and engineering induslries (29 to 37 per cent.), but much le.ss 
.so in the aulomobile industry (about 16 per cent.); shipbuilding (5.7 percent.); 
construction of railway material (about 15 percent.); and the cement industry 
(about 13 per cent.). (8.) 

POLAND 

Data are published quarterly giving week by week the average number 
of hours per weeic actually worked in the " transforming industries ", i.e. 
manufactures; tlie.se figures apply in June to about 300,000 workens and 
show an average working week of 41.5 hours. 65,6 per cent of the workers 
employed in lho.se indu.slries were working .six or .seven da.vs a week, 23,8 per 
cent, four or five days a week and 10.6 per cent, from one to three day.s a 
week; so that the average working week con.sisled of 5.32 day.s. 

In the industries working up mineral products, in particular building materials 
and glass works and in the miomicat indiislry the average hours are relatively 
high (44.1 to 45.4 per week); in the building, wood, paper and printing indus- 
lries, .short lime is more prevalent (average hours 42.5 to 43.2 per week); but 
it is in the food trades and in the metal and textile induslric.s that hours are 
sliorlosl (39.3 to 40.4 per week). (9.) 

SWEDEN 

An enquiry was carried out in Marcli 1932 covering some 1,900 undertakings 
in industry and mining, employing about 240,000 workers. The results show 
that the average hours of work were forly-fivo per week. The scope of 
llie enquiry covens the majority of induslriai workers. Tlie industries wliich 
were working almost full time (forty-six lo forty-eight hours a week) include 
the food indu.slrie.s, textiles, paper and printing and the chemical industry 
(except the match indu.stry) and power stations. Those in which short time 
was prevalent (forty to forty-six hours a week) include the iron and steel 
industries (.sec below for iron ore mining), coal mining, peal extraction, pow'elain, 
gla.s.s, leather and cement industries and malcli faclorie.s. Hours were 
particularly low (below forty) in iron ore mining, quarrie.s, andin Ihc bool and 
shoe industry. Tliis latlor group employ.s only 7.3 per cent, of the workers 
covered. (10.) 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Eacli month the Bureau of Labour Statistics collects data by correspondence 
regarding employment and pay rolls in a lai-gc number of establishments in 
the United Slates. Data were* also on one occasion obtained from a number 
of reporting firms on the man-hours worked by all employees in May 1932. 
Some 25,000 e.stahli.shments etnploying 2,500,000 ompioyce.s replied* lo the 
questionnaire on iliis subject. 'J’liey showed an average working week of 
41,1 working hours including manufacturing and non-manufacturing groups. 
In the manufacturing industries only, the average working week was 37.3 hours. 
In undertakings producing cotton goods the hours of work are slightly above 
the average for all manufacturing induslric.s (39.9 houi's), the automobile 
industry and sawmills, and bool and shoo factories work about the average 
(36 lo 37.5 hours) wlicreas iron and steel works show a particularly low working 
lime (26.3 hours). In the non-manufacturing group particularlj' long hour.s 
are worked in the production of crude petroleum (52.5 hours a week), but 
no other induslriai group has au average working week of more than forty-eight 
hours, except oloctrica) railroad and motor-bus operation and hotels. The 
extractive induslries show relatively low hours per week (below forty), 
and trade, both wholesale and retail, and power and light production relatively 
high (forty-four to forty-eight). If the proportion of workers working less 
than forty hours be considered it will be found lo be particularly liigli. In 
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the manufacturing industries, for instance, 67.6 per cent, of the workers 
employed work forty hours or less and 49.7 per cent, thirty-six hours or less. 
In the non-manufacturing industries (certain categories excluded) 61.5 per cent, 
were working forty hours or less and 27.2 per cent, thirty-six hours a week 
or less. The disparity in the number of hours worked in particular under- 
takings compared with the average for the industrial groups is very sinking. 
An important number of workers are doing much more than forty hours a 
week in spite of a relatively low average of working hours per week. (11.) 

The National Industrial Conference Board have also regularly collected 
statistics as to the average hours worked per wage earner in twenty-one 
manufacturing industries. In September, the average was 34.8 hours per 
week. 

The only industries which were working relatively long hours were the meat 
packing industries (48.8 hours per week) and the cotton and silk industry 
47.2 hours per week; the boot and shoe industry was worldng 44.5 hours on 
the average. Short time was more prevalent in the leather, chemical and 
wool industries and in the manufacture of paper products (41 to 43 hours per 
week); the engineering and metal industries, however, show much shorter 
hours (on the average 24.9 to 32.5), the automobile industry, in particular, 
reporting the lowest average worldng week (24.2 hours) of ^1 the industries 
mentioned. (12.) 

The American Federation of Labour reports show that in September 1932 
32 per cent, of those employed, i.e. 22 per cent, of their members, were worldng 
part time i. This percentage amounted to 50 in the metal trades and in the 
printing trades and to 13 in the building trades. The data cover some 
700,000 workers. (13.) 

No doubt, the statistical material set out above does not give 
a clear or complete picture of the extent and prevalence of short 
time, and simply provides illustrations of it which are not com- 
parable one with another owing mainly to the different methods 
on which the statistics are compiled. 

It vdll be seen that the proportion of workers employed who 
are on short time varies considerably from country to country, 
but that this practice appears to be fairly extensive in all the 
countries covered, with the exception of Denmark. 

It will be seen, too, that the prevalence of short time also varies 
considerably from industry to industry. Subject to a number of 
exceptions, it would appear that the textile industry is most 
frequently to be found amongst those in which short time is 
worked to the greatest extent, and that, as a general rule, the 
metal trades and the engineering and electrical industries also 
work a relatively low number of hours. On the other hand, in 
clerical employment (banking, insurance, etc.), hours appear to 
be maintained at a level about normal in the great majority of 
Cases. In the building trades also, although unemployment may 
be very great in certain countries, short time does not seem to 
be much worked. 

It has been alleged that short time was so extensive that a 


1 This series is given regularly in the International Labour Review and is 
reproduced in Appendix I. " 
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reduction in hours of work would produce only a slight decrease 
in unemployment. In the light of the data given in the preceding 
pages, this would appear to he an exaggeration. As a matter of 
fact, the figures given show that in all countries, with the possible 
exception of the United States, at least half of the workers in 
respect of whom statistics exist, and in many cases a A’-ery much 
larger proportion, are being employed for considerably more than 
forty hours a week. Indeed, though thousands may be unemployed 
in the same district and in the same occupation, a majority of 
those employed are still working full time and some are even 
working overtime, as will be seen below. 

Extent of Overtime 

In most industrial countries, factory inspectors have been given 
instructions to endeaAmur to cut dovm the use of overtime to a 
minimum during the depression. At the same time, there are 
only a few countries for which it is possible, on the basis of 
statistics of the amount of overtime actually worked or of the 
number of permits granted, to form an estimate of the effects 
which such intervention has produced. 

Administrative Measures for Reducing or Abolishing Overtime 

In a number of countries which have legislation on the eight- 
hour day, tlie administrative authorities have been asked to 
authorise OA’-ertime only in cases of absolute necessity, and to 
encourage employers who have to cope with rushes of work to 
engage additional hands rather than extend normal w^orldng hours. 

MoreoA’^er, in one country the laAV provides that in times of 
unemployment overtime may be prohibited for a specified period 
in the whole or a part of industry, Avhile in another country over- 
time in public offices has been forbidden by order of the Government 
for the duration of the depression. 

AUSTRIA 

The Government lias asked the factory inspectors and the employers’ orga- 
nisations to avoid OA'^ertime Avhenever possible. Early this year a committee 
was appointed to consider means of alleAuating unemployment; at present it is 
studying the possibility of abolishing the exceptions to the eight-hour daj' 
Avhich are permitted by law in a number of industries including sugar refineries, 
malt works, lime worlvs, cement Avorks, quarries, etc. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Minister of Social Welfare has on several occasions expressed his 
determination to reduce OA’-ertime, and has given definite instructions on 
the matter to the factoiy inspectors. 
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ESTONIA 

Tlie Act of 10 June 1931 on hours of work provides that in order to reduce 
unemployment the Government may prohibit overtime during a certain 
period for industrj'- as a whole or for a given branch of industry. So far as 
the Office is aware, no use has so far been made of this pro\ision. 

FRANCE 

On 11 Marcli 1932 the Minister of Labour drew the attention of the divisional 
labour inspectors to the resolution on unemployment which was adopted 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office at the beginning 
of this year. In a Circular Letter the Minister pointed out that a number of 
the recommendations contained in the resolution coincided with the instruc- 
tions issued by him at various times, and notably on 21 March 1931. The 
Minister recommended that, even though the use of overtime was not condi- 
tional on authorisation by the labour inspectors, the latter could ask employers’ 
organisations not to make use of their allowance of overtime during the depres- 
sion but rather to engage extra hands: the inspectors were entitled to inves- 
tigate in every case whether the exceptions to normal working hours were 
justified and to take action against any abuses. 

The Minister of Labour having specially asked that the amount of overtime 
allowed to make up for lost time should be kept within narrow limits, the 
dhisional labour inspectors of the Paris district and of the departments of 
the Nord. Pas-de-Calais and the Somme have succeeded in withholding 
for 1932 permission to prolong the worldng day by one hour in the building 
trades. 

GERMANY 

In 1930, the Government of the Reich sent a Circular to the different States 
requesting that the factory inspectors, in conjunction \vith the employment 
offices, should study the possibility of replacing overtime by the engagement 
of new w'orkers. The States accordingly asked the competent authorities 
to authorise overtime only for short periods and when it was really justified. 
At the beginning of 1931 a Committee of Experts was set up by the Federal 
Government to consider the question of unemployment. The Committee 
expressed the opinion that overtime could not be prohibited absolutely, 
because it often met a real need, but that the number of hours authorised 
might be reduced. Further, it proposed that overtime should be reduced 
as far as possible in all branches of the Government service, that sufficient 
time should be allowed for the execution of orders by Government depart- 
ments and that it should be stipulated in the contracts that overtime was 
to be avoided. In view of the recommendations of the Committee, the 
Government published on 5 June 1931 a Legislative Decree which lays do'wn 
that overtime provided for by collective agreements may be performed only 
wdth the approval of the competent authorities. 

The factory inspectors, desirous of restricting overtime to absolutely 
necessary cases, point out in their report for 1930 that the amount of overtime 
performed by manual workers and salaried employees had been considerably 
reduced. According to provisional information for 1931, this tendency has 
been more pronounced, largely o\ving to the economic depression. 

ITALY 

In accordance with a recommendation of the National Council, the Minister 
of Corporations in August 1932 instructed factory inspectors to restrict over- 
time to the minimum necessary for the requirements of production. Before 
granting exceptions to the normal working day as established by law, the 
competent authorities must make certain that it is not possible to satisfy 
economic requirements by engaging new Avorkers from among the unemployed. 
In every case account must be taken of the number of unemployed persons 
in the trade in question Avho coTild be employed on the work for which the 
exception is demanded. 

By an Order of 25 November 1931, the Head of the Government himself 
set the example by forbidding Ministries, provincial or local administrations. 
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and other departments under State control, to work overtime or permit 
their workers to be employed on Sundays or public holidays. 

POLAND 

A Committee composed of representatives of the economic and trade 
union organisations has been instructed by the Prime Minister to investi- 
gate the unemployment question. This committee has suggested that the 
first thing to be done to increase the number of persons in employment 
was to cut down overtime. Orders have consequently been given to the 
factory inspectors to authorise overtime onlj^ in exceptional cases and 
when it is impossible to find trained workers in the ranks of the unemployed. 
According to the report of the Minister of Labour on the work of the Ministry 
during 1931, the efforts of the inspectors to reduce overtime have met with 
considerable success, and a number of instructions and Decrees are being 
prepared to help them in their task. 

RUMANIA 

Similar directions have been given to the factory inspectors in Rumania, 
who have been asked to see that certain classes of workers are not required to 
work for considerably more than normal hours while other workers in the 
same trade are out of a job. 

SWITZERLAND 

Since the beginning of the depression the Department of Public Economy 
has endeavoured to restrict the number of exceptions allowed under the 
Factory Act to the normal working week. Definite orders on the subject have 
been issued to the factory inspectors. 

Although the measures noted above refer only to a few countries, 
no doubt other Governments which have authority to do so 
have in one way or another requested the administrative authorities 
concerned to endeavour to reduce overtime to a minimum. 


Statistics of Overtime 

So far as the Office is aware, statistics of overtime are published 
only in four countries, and even then the figures do not always 
enable an estimate to be made of the extent to which overtime 
has been curtailed. Moreover, reductions which have taken place 
may be due not only to pressure exerted on manufacturers by the 
factory inspectorate, but also to the unfavourable economic 
situation. It is impossible to assess the relative importance of 
these two factors. 

BELGIUM 

Since 1925 statistics have been kept on overtime. The folloving table is 
based on the number of permits issued under section 7 of the Eight-Hour 
Day Act^: 


1 Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social Welfare: Revue du travail; 
see also the annual reports submitted in accordance with Article 408 
concerning the worlting of the Convention on hours of work in industrial 
establishments. 
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Year 

Number of permits 
issued 

Number of workers 
covered 

Total amount of 
overtime sanctioned 
(in hours) 

1925 

396 

24,107 

2,123,517 

1926 

426 

20,184 

1,671,363 

1927 

699 

32,174 

2,574,267 

1928 

1,180 

43,457 

3,515,285 

1929 

1,159 

49,412 

4,108,417 

1930 

611 

27,129 

2,370,160 

1931 1 

258 

8,628 

802,128 

1931-1932 2 

167 

5,837 

391,154 


J From 1 January to 1 November 1931. 

- From 1 October 1931 to 30 September 1932. 


This table shows that permits were most numerous in 1928, that the 
number was approximately the same in 1929 and that since then it has been 
considerably decreased, so that during 1931-1932 it amounted to only 14 per 
cent, of the number issued in 1928. As regards the number of workers 
employed on overtime, the peak was reached in 1929 and was followed 
by a sharp fall in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

It is possible to calculate the average amount of overtime worked per 
worker during the course of the year by comparing the number of workers 
affected with the total amount of overtime authorised. From 1925 to 1930, 
this number remained between 80 and 88; it rose to the unusual level of 93 
in 1931 (first ten months), falling to 67 hours in 1931-1932. This last figure 
tends to show that it has been possible to restrict the number of hours worked 
overtime per worker. 

The statistics of overtime authorised in the different industries show that 
the figures for 1930 and 1931 have fallen considerably in comparison wth 
1929. In 1929 the figure was 4,108,417; in 1930, 3,270,160; in 1931, 802,128 
(for the first ten months); and in 1931-1932, 391,154. The following table 
shows the considerable extent to which reduction of overtime has taken 
place in certain industries ^ : 


Industry 

1929 

1930 

19311 

1931-1932 = 

Building 

68,818 

464,117 “ 

26,232 

429 

Woodworldng, furnishing 


112,882 

23,670 

10,577 

Food and drink 

354,836 

144,424 

20,523 

16,992 

Textile 

665,562 

337,445 

344,077 

191,041 

Metal 

1,302,818 

492,752 

87,112 

29,825 

Clothing 

266,421 

172,038 

23,686 

6,953 

Art and precision 

31,031 

15,818 

2,134 

418 

Printing 

41,357 

171,119 

12,316 

7,750 

Sldns and hides 

129,532 

129,438 

32,992 

17,595 

Tobacco 

41,332 

127,126 

41,068 

1,580 

Chemical 

177,488 

41,849 

42,520 

13,630 

Paper 

129,715 

34,185 

27,939 

7,560 

Special industries 

124,256 

79,123 

103,167 

77,156 • 

Potterying 

170,711 

33,912 

4,864 

4,656 

Quarrying 

— 

7,035 

1,242 

2,128 

Glass 

13,638 

4,428 

5,384 

3,008 

Transport 

25,888 

2,469 

3,192 

456 


1 The flgures cover only the first ten months. 

~ From 1 October 1931 to 30 September 1932. 

3 This increase is probably due to the large building operations undertaken during the 
course of the year in several Important towns. 


1 Reme du travail and communication to the International Labour Office. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

For this country the statistics are most complete and fire given in the following 
table : 


OVEUTIME IN CZnCIIOSnOVAKIA FUOM 1921 TO 1931 ^ 


Year 

Kiunber 

of 

perinils 

granted 

Number 
of under- 
takings 
alfected 

Number of Avorkcra 

Total amount 
of overtime 

.A.mount of 
oA'ertime 
AA’orked 
per 

AAorker 
in hours 
(per year) 

Employed 

A\9l0 

AA'orked 

OA'crlimc 

In hours 

In days 
of 

8 hrs. 

1921 


1,200 

215,588 

77,599 

3,001,111 

382,039 

39 

1922 


1,234 

142,914 

40.428 

1,934,949 

241,809 

48 

1923 

1,597 

1,500 

290,299 

79,000 

3,273,045 

409,200 

41 

1924 

3,544 

3,551 

712,087 

217,838 

10,757,828 

1,345,978 

49 

192ri 

4,103 

3,872 

812,457 

244,775 

14,505,292 

;t,813,162 

59 

1926 

3,346 

3,620 

010,043 

177,877 

0, ”70,0*10 

1,159,500 

52 

1927 

5,098 

5,351 

990,552 

328,058 

17,787,420 

2,223,428 

54 

1928 

5,591 

0,040 

1,037,450 

298,127 

15,331,331 

1,910,410 

51 

1929 


5,483 

1,083,085 

287,248 

10,277,873 

2,034,734 

57 

1930 

2,015 

2,559 

523,548 

110,205 

5,072,752 

746,594 

51 

1931 


1,811 

330,447 

90,219 

4,280,736 

535,092 

47 


1 Report of Hie Jv’ational Statistical OiTlcc of the CzechoslovaX' Rcpuhllc. 


As in other countries, the number of permits g'ranted to work overtime has 
fallen greatly — by about two-thirds — since 1929, while the number of workers 
affected has decreased from 287,248 in 1929 to 116,265 in 1930 and 90,219 
in 1931. The total amount of overtime worked, which was 16,277,873 hours 
in 1929, 5,972,752 liours in 1930 and 4,280,736 hours in 1931, has thus also 
fallen during the same period by about 75 per cent., while in comparison with 

1929 the total number of workers employed on overtime decreased by 59.5 
per cent, in 1930 and 73.7 per cent, in 1931. The amount of overtime Avorked 
per worker has been reduced from fifty-seven liours in 1929 to fifty-one in 

1930 and to forty-seven in 1931. 

The fall in the amount of overtime worked was greatest in the industries 
most severely affected by unemployment: in the textile industry, the decrease 
was 77.4 per cent, in 1931 as compared Avith . 1929, in the stone and glass 
industry it AA'as 82.9 per cent., in the metal industry 73.5 per cent., and in 
the engineering trades 87.6 per cent. On tlie other liand, in the industries 
producing consumption goods, AAdiich liave been less affected by unemployment, 
the fall in overtime figures is smaller: 33.4 per cent, in 1931 for the food and 
drink trades, as compared Avith 1929, and 58.2 per cent, in the building 
industries. 

The figures published for the first eight months of 1932 shoAv that the fall 
has been even more rapid. The total amount of overtime authorised during 
that period Avas only 469,398 hours as compared AAUth 2,299,458 hours in 1931. 

NETHERLANDS 

Attention is draAvn to the figures giA'en in Appendix III (14), Avhicli 
shoAv the number of undertakings -AAdnch received permits to prolong 
hours of Avork and the duration of such prolongations, A^arying from one to 
fifteen days to six months and more. TJie statistics shoAv that tlie number 
of undertakings receiving permits to AA'ork overtime increased continuously 
from 1923 to 1929. In 1930 their number fell by about 12 per cent, 
and in 1931 by about 23 per cent, in comparison Avith 1929. The figures 
also shoAV that the permits granted for the shorter periods (one to fifteen 
days, from fifteen days to one month, and from one to three months) have 
been considerably curtailed, Avhile those granted for more than three months 
and up to six months and more haAm fallen but slightly. 


















SWITZERLAND 


Reports of the factory inspectors for the years 1930 and 1931 show that 
prolongations of normal worldng hours authorised under sections 40 and 41 
of the Factory Act of 17 June 1919 had been considerably reduced in comparison 
■with the preceding year. The Act makes a distinction between overtime 
worked beyond the normal forty-eight-hour week (section 40) and overtime 
worked beyond an extension of the normal working week to fifty-two hours 
(section 41). The statistics contain information for all the extra hours of 
work above forty-eight hours a week, as may be seen from the following table: 


Year 

Number of 
factories on 

31 December 

Number 

of 

workers 

Total number 
of undertakings 
which received 
permits to work 
overtime 

Total amount 
of overtime 
in hours 
(days X workers 
X hours) 

1924 

8,234 
(8,103) 1 

357,507 

1,273 

1,991,009 

1925 

8,258 
(8,152) 1 

364,247 

1,215 

2,040,038 

1926 

8,211 

(8,128)1 • 

354,997 

1,210 

1,815,786 

1927 

8,244 
(8,169) 1 

366,896 

1,544 

3,243,946 

1928 

8,337 
(8,259) 1 

393,016 

1,656 

3,581,618 

1929 

8,500 
(8,374) 1 

409,651 

1,723 

3,694,346 

Cl 

O 

CO 

■ 9,492 
(8,406) 

392,232 

1,579 

2,884,498 

1931 2 , 

8,477 
(8,374) 1 

363,190 

CO 

2,036,087 


1 The totals in this column are higher than the actual figures (indicated in parenthesis) 
because a number of undertakings arc included in several groups of industry at the 
same time. 

- In the column “ Number of factories on 31 December ”, read from 1930 onward ” Under- 
takings subject to the Act ". 


The peak w'as reached in 1929, and from then onw^ai’d the total number 
of hours of extra work has fallen sharply. It has been reduced from 3,694,346 
in 1929 to 2,884,498- in 1930 and to 2,036,087 in 1931. No information is 
however given in these statistics as to the number of w’orkers employed on 
overtime. 


It will thus be seen that overtime has diminished considerably 
during the last three years in the countries for which information 
has been obtained. Nevertheless, it has not been possible to 
abolish it entirely. In point of fact, overtime is frequently worked 
for technical reasons, e.g. for urgent repairs to machinery following 
an accident or other unforeseen occurrence. It may also be necessary 
ivhen an employer has an order on which he has enough work to 
prolong working hours for some of his hands but not enough to 
w^arrant his taking on new' w^orkers, in view of the diversity of 
the qualifications required. The statistics show’^ that w’-hereas 
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the total volume of overtime has considerably diminished be- 
cause fewer workers have been employed on overtime, the average 
amount of overtime worked per worker has remained substantially 
the same in Czechoslovakia, and has not been much reduced in 
Belgium. 


§ 2. — The Possibilities of Re-Employment 

On the basis of the examples which have been given of the 
extent to which short time and overtime are practised, it remains 
to endeavour to draw such deductions as are possible as to the 
theoretical extent of re-employment which might be produced by 
a forty or thirty-six hour week. 

So far as overtime is concerned, the preceding sections show 
that even the complete elimination of all overtime worked in the 
few countries providing statistics on the subject would not lead 
to any great reduction in unemployment. The efforts which 
Governments are making through their factory inspectorates to 
prevent abuse of overtime, in cases where new workers might be 
engaged instead, have no doubt produced good results by preventing 
unemployment to a certain extent. But it would appear that a 
certain minimum number of hours of overtime is almost inevitable. 
As, moreover, this minimum cannot be ascertained from the 
statistical data available, it is impossible to estimate how many 
workers could be re-engaged by scaling dowm overtime to such 
a minimum. The question is, however, of comparatively minor 
importance, as may be seen by the following examples. If all 
the overtime reported in 1931 in Czechoslovakia were re-distributed 
over newly-engaged workers, it would provide employment, on 
the basis of a forty-hour week, for only 2,064 men, or 0.6 per cent, 
of the workers covered by the statistics. In Belgium, overtime 
reported from 10 October 1931 to 30 September 1932 would give work 
for only 188 men on the same basis. On the other hand, it may 
well be that a more substantial reduction of unemployment might 
be effected in countries where no steps have yet been taken to 
limit overtime and for which no statistics are available. 

So far as concerns short time, it has already been observed 
that the statistics available on this subject are very limited, and 
that the deductions to be made from them are to be based upon 
the assumption that the total number of man-hours of employment 
would remain unchanged after the shortening of the working 
Aveek. 
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All the same, it is possible, on this assumption, to draw from 
the data on short time which have been given for a number of 
countries in the preceding pages certain rough estimates as to tlie 
possibilities of re-employment which might be opened up in these 
countries by the introduction of a forty (thirty-six) hour week as 
the normal regime. An attempt to formulate these deductions is 
made below. 

It should simply be recalled, in presenting these deductions, 
that short time is to be clearly distinguished from a regular and 
uniform limitation of the worldng week on the lines contemplated 
in this report. No doubt, the practice of short time, due to a 
falling-olT in demand, has already considerably reduced hours of 
work for many workers. This reduction, however, has been 
haphazard and has not led to the engagement of any new workers: 
indeed, it is at best an alternative to the total unemployment 
of a larger or smaller group of workers in the same undertaking. 
On the other hand, the main object of a regular and uniform 
limitation of working time, applicable to undertakings generally, 
is to enable workers already out of employment to be taken on 
again. With short time, moreover, the plant is usually run for 
a shorter period, whereas a regular regime of shorter hours would 
not prejudice the length of time during which the plant may 
be run. 

Subject to these observations, the deductions formulated, always 
of course on the assumption recalled above, as to possibilities of 
re-employment in the countries already referred to are classified 
below according to the nature of the statistics on which they are 
based: (1) deductions based on average working hours; (2) deduc- 
tions based on the proportion of workers working short time; 
and (3) deductions based on figures giving both the number of 
workers on short time and some indication of the hours worked 
by them. This classification is then followed by a summary of 
certain comprehensive estimates for Germany which have been 
made by a few bodies or authorities in that country. 

Deductions Based on Average Working Hours 

In Germany , it would appear from the special enquiries undertaken into 
hours of work in various industries (5) at dilTerent periods from 1929 to 19.31 
tliat, on the basis of average liours, the number of workers employed could 
be increased through the introduction of a 40 {36) i hour week to the extent 
of 12 (24.44) per cent, in the confectionery industry, 10.72 (23.03) per cent. 


» Figures given in italics for the rest of this section refer to a thirty-six-hour 
week. 
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in the chemical industry, 10 (22.22) per cent, in the paper industry, 5.57 
(JT’.SI) per cent, in the textile industry, 3.65 (1S.I7) per cent, in the iron 
and steel industry, 0.25 (11.39) per cent, in the Avood (furniture and musical 
instruments) industry. In the electrical industry, average hours are below 
40, but a 36-hour week would provide re-employment to the extent of 9.0S 
per cent. 

In Sweden also, only average hours are given by industries (10). They 
cover almost all the industrial workers of the country and apply to 15 March 
1932. The industrial groups covered by the enquiry in which the average 
working time Avas less than 40 (3G) hours perAA'cek employ only 7.3 (2.S) per 
cent, of the Avorkers covered. A redistribution of the man-liours Avorked 
by AVOrkers in industrial groups in AAdiich the average hours of AA'ork exceed 
40 (36) per AA^eek Avould, on the basis of a AA'orking Aveek thus reduced, permit 
the re-engagement of some 32,000 (61,000) AA'orkers or 14.4 (26.2) per cent, 
of those actually employed therein. 

In the United Stales, on the basis of the reports of average hours AAmrked 
in 21 manufacturing industries, prepared by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (12), the 40-(36) hour Aveek AA'ould in September 1932 have enabled 22 
(36.7) per cent, more AA'orkers to be taken on in the meat packing industry, 
18(32.2) per cent, in the silk and cotton industries; 11.2 (23.6) per cent, in the 
boot and shoe industries; from 5 to 7 (16.7 to 1S.9) per cent, in the aa'ooI, 
chemical, painting and A'arnishing, and leather industries; 3.7 (2-5.3) per cent, 
in the paper products industries; 2.5 (13.9) in the ncAVSprinting industry 
and 2 (23.3) per cent, in the hosiery and food industries. No other of the 
industrial groups covered AAmrk average hours above 40, but the introduction 
of a 36-hour AA'eek Avould also permit 10.3 per cent, more AA’orkers to be re- 
engaged in the paper and pulp industry, 6.4 per cent, in lumber and millAA'ork, 
4.7 per cent, in the furniture industry, and 4.2 per cent, in book and job 
printing. In all other industries, including all the heaA'y and engineering 
industries, automol)ilc production, and rublAer, hours ai-e beloAv 36 on the 
average. 


Deduction.s Based on the Proportion of Workers on Short Time 

In Italy, according to returns (8) coA'ering a large proportion of all industria 
Avorkers other than those engaged in small establishments, i.e. in August 1932 
some 630,000 AA'oi'kers, 71.3 per cent, of those employed, AA^ere AA'orking a normal 
AA'eek or more than a normal Aveek. If their hours Avere reduced by the 
proportions contemplated, about 88,000 (147,000) Avorkers could be re-engaged 
or 14.0 (23.4) per cent, of those actually in employment. 

In the United States, among the members of the American Federation 
of Labour cov^ered by the returns (13) of this association (about 700,000 
AA'orkers), though 32 per cent. Avere unemployed in September 1932, 68 per cent, 
of those employed AA^ere AA'orking full time. If those fully employed had their 
hours reduced by 16^3 (25) per cent., a number corresponding to 15.6 (22.7) 
per cent, of those in employment could be re-engaged. 


Deductions Based on Figures Giving Both the Number of Workers on Short Time 
and Some Indication of the Hours Worked by Them 

In Denmark, a special enquiry undertaken by the trade unions coA'ering 
the great majority of industrial Avorkers giv'cs, for 20 July 1932, in addition 
to the proportion Avoiking short time, an indication of the extent of the 
short time AA'orked (1). If the hours AA'orked by those in employment in excess 
of 40 (36) hours a AA'eek Avere redistributed (assuming a 6 x 8-hour day AA^eek 
to be normal), a number corresponding to 18.9 (31.7) per cent, of those in 
employment could be re-employed. 

In Estonia, a similar enquiry of an official character (2) undertaken in 
June 1932 covering about 80 per cent, of the AAmrkers in large and medium- 
sized industrial establishments shoAA'’ed that 56.2 per cent, of the Avorkers 
covered Avere AAwking less than 195 hours a month. A limitation of hours 
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The Instiiut fiir Konjunhlurjorschung, in Augusl 1030, after having taken 
into acdount os much as possible short time then being worked, estimated 
that the reduction in unemployment which a forty-hour week would render 
possible* would be less than i, 500, 000 out of 2,350,000 workers unemployed 
at this period. (15.) 

The Committee of Experl s on Unemployment set up by the Government 
in 19311 quotes an cslimalo of the Federal Institution for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance referring to the month of October 
1930, according to which about 1,000,000 workers could find employment. 
Their eslimate"covor.s industrial undertakings and workers engaged in handi- 
crafts, jnining and building, excluding undertakings employing less than 
ten workers. (IG.) 

The (general Federation ol German Trade Unions estimated in Octolicr 1931 
that thg re-emptoymeni which would be possible thi'ough the suppression of 
overtime and tlie introduction of a forty-hour week in industry, railways and 
post olllcps would be at least 800,000. Uuc allowance was made for workers 
engaged in small undertalcings, for those working sliort time and for the 
increased output jii-r head .Vf this lime unemployment was about 4,600,000. 
( 17 .) ! 

An enquiry canted out by Dr. Jacoby, ol Eerlin, and referring to the month 
of Marqh 1932, drew the eonclu.sion lhal .some 500,000 workers could regain 
employment through the introduction of a forty-hour week in industry. He 
made due allowance for exceptional c.vscs in which it might not bo possible 
to apply the forty-hour week, and for short time then being worked. At 
that lime 40.4 per cent, ot the trade union members employed were working 
short tijne to an estimated average extent of 14.4 hours a week, whereas there 
were about 6,000,000 unemploved registered. (18.) 

ThI' loiudusions reaclied by the four enquiries summarised above are not 
comparjible in that they cover ditlerent categories of workcr.s and were carried 
out at jdi(lerent dato"-. The difference in the conclusions reached depends, 
howevef. to a targe extent on the ineroasc in sliort time worked between 
the dab's q, wliieli the estimates refer d e .August 1930 and March 1932). 


It recognised lhal I lie data obtained on hours actually worked 
are sol incomplete as to render it impossible to obtain for any 
particidar country an accurate general view of the extent of the 
reduction in unemployment which a limitation of hours to forty 
orthirlty-six iu the week might render possible. It is also recognised 
that any comparison between the deductions made as to the 
proportionalo increases which might lake place in the different 
countries in the numbers of persons employed would not be justified 
in view of the different melhods used for compiling the statistics 
ohtaihed and also in drawing deductions from them. All the 
same,j the estimates wliich have been attempted servo as useful 
illusti’alions of whal might he the immediate effect of a legal 
iimitajtion of hours of work, supposing a given number of man- 
hours] worked. 

Theoretically, a reduction of hours of work from forty-eight to 
forty i^tJiirtij-six) would render re-employment possible to the extent 
of 20 1{33'‘-I^) per cent, of the workers working full time, and some 
smaller percentage in the case of workers on short time who are 
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working more than the proposed maximum. As the statistics 
on short time show that in every country except the United 
States and Estonia more than half the workers covered the 
statistics are working normal hours, the conclusion may be drawn 
that the number of those in employment, whether on full or short 
time, could be increased by at least 10 (16.7) per cent., and in 
most cases considerably more, by a limitation of working time to 
forty (thirty-six) hours in the week. 

In some countries, as will be seen from the preceding pages, 
the possibilities of reducing unemployment through a shortening 
of working hours are greater than in others. In a few countries, 
such as the United States, Germany, Poland and Estonia, where 
short time is particularly prevalent, the reduction in unemployment 
would be relatively small, and in these countries it would be 
the later effects of shorter hours which would be the most im- 
portant. 

When a business revival takes place and increased orders accrue 
to the producers, the limitation of hours of work would then serve 
a socially useful purpose in so far as it prevented undertakings 
at present working less than the proposed maximum hours of work 
from meeting the extra demand ]3y keeping the same number of men 
in employment and increasing their hours to, say, forty-eight a 
week, or even more. If this development were not prevented, 
the result would be that even in the event of a very considerable 
measure of economic revival there would still be a very large army 
of unemployed. As a matter of fact, in view of the great economies 
of labour effected by the introduction of machinery and by 
rationalisation in its various forms, it might well be that millions 
would remain unemployed even during a period of prosperity. 

Assume, for example, that the volume of buying increased to 
a point at which the demand could be satisfied by the total number 
of workers at present in employment (whether on full or short time) 
working forty-eight hours a week. Such a situation, after all, 
would represent only a moderate degree of economic revival, and 
yet it would imply, with hours at forty-eight a week in undertakings 
generally, that the present high level of total unemployment 
would still persist. Suppose, however, that in the meantime 
hours of work had been limited to forty (thirty-six) in the week; 
then the theoretical maximum of re-employment referred to above, 
20 (33'^ls) per cent, of the workers in undertakings coming within 
the scope of the limitation, would be attained. 

In fact, in so far as this re-employment took place, there would 
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be good reason for expecting an extra demand for labour. The 
increased purchasing power in the hands of the workers who had 
returned to employment would, in itself, create a further large 
demand for goods and enable yet more workers to be engaged. 
The process would thus tend to be cumulative. As against this 
tendency, of course, it is probable that the new level of production 
could be maintained with a. smaller labour force. The problem 
of technological unemployment will continue to face the world. 
There is ample evidence that the displacement of labour is likely 
to continue. Even the generalisation of methods of production 
already applied in the more efficient undertakings would lead to 
a very large displacement of labour, and there is no reason to 
suppose that new labour-saving devices will not be adopted. This 
renders an adaptation to the present disequilibrium all the more 
urgent. 

So.MK PllACTlCAL CONSIDERATIONS 

.A. shortening of the working week cannot, however, be regarded 
as an isolated phenomenon. It seems clear that the actual 
application of any legislation on this subject would raise certain 
practical issues to which att.ention would have to be given. These 
questions have always arisen whenever hours of work have been 
reduced, but hitherto they have not presented any insuperable 
obstacles. They have caused considerable discussion in tlie past, 
and it is not necessary to go into them at any length in this report. 
In particular, it is not proposed here to examine those which refer 
to general economic issues, such as the repercussions of a system 
of shorter liours of work on wages, cost of production and pur- 
chasing power, but only to refer to some of them which, to the 
extent to which they may represent real difficulties, might tend 
to limit the number of persons who would find employment. 
The main points of this nature are: a possible lack of factory 
space and plant; a possible shortage of suitable labour when and 
where required; and a possible insufficiency of housing. 

The difficulty as to /ac/r of factory space and plant for the newly 
engaged workers could probably be met in most cases by the 
introduction of any one of the numerous varieties of rotation 
or shift systems described in the next Chapter, which enable the 
plant to be worked longer than any individual worker. The great 
degree of flexibility which the use of such systems permits should 
render them applicable to most types of industrial and commercial 
establishments. 
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The possibility of a shortage of labour is scarcely a question 
which has any urgency in this period of depression, as it would 
appear from available statistics ^ that the number of unemployed 
constitutes a leserve amply sufficient to meet all requirements of 
the present volume of production in industry and commerce in 
almost all countries on the basis of a forty-hour week. Moreover, 
when and if production increases, invohnng a demand for a larger 
labour supply, the very high level of unemployment in most 
industrial countries is sufficient evidence that it will be possible 
to meet the demand. 

But even though a general shortage of labour is unlikely to arise, 
it ma^’' happen that there may be shortages of certain types 
of labour or of labour in certain places. As a rule, this question 
should not present any great difficulty. In the majority of cases, 
the introduction of the forty-hour week would probably do no 
more than lead to the re-engagement of workers who were formerly 
in employment, if mot in the same undertaking at any rate in 
similar undertakings in the same locality. It is improbable that a 
very large proportion of these workers will have abandoned either 
their profession or their district during the period of depression 
which has occurred since they left their employment, i.e. at a time 
when the opportunities for a change of occupation or district 
cannot have been very attractive. In such cases the result would 
simply be a return to the situation existing before the depression, 
but vdth lower hours of work. No doubt tbe period of unemploy- 
ment may have caused some of them to lose their skill, but such 
loss of sldll can usually be made good in a relatively short time 
of steady employment. The possibilities of the geographical dis- 
tribution of unemployment within a country being such that, 
wth a forty-hour week, factories established in areas in which 
there is but little unemployment might not be able to find the 
supply of labour required to meet their orders, is a question which 
calls for consideration. Where this arises, all measures which 
would assist the flow of labour from other parts of the country 
to such an area until hours have been reduced to the legal limit 
should be encouraged. Facilities of this kind available on a 
limited scale, such as the paying of fares of workers who have 
obtained work in another district, together with the co-operation 
they necessitate between employment exchanges, already form a 
part of the regular technique of placing in a number of countries. 


^ See Appendix I, in which the recent figures’ for unemployment are given. 
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The more general question of the inter-occupational mobility 
of labour may present considerable difficulties in the short period, 
but in many industries it is much less important than formerly. 
The simplification of individual tasks, consequent on the general 
use of automatic machinery, has reduced the proportion of 
jobs requiring a complex and slovly acquired skill, and has 
increased the proportion requiring the more rapidly acquired 
and less specialised skill of the machine operative. The latter 
type of worker quickly acquires sufficient aptitude to render 
him fitted for employment in industries producing a great diversity 
of commodities, and is thus better able to move from one trade 
to another. In so far as a reduction of hours tends to become 
permanent, the solution seems to be to encourage this tendency 
by training the younger workers to be generally efficient and 
adaptable so as to enable them to be employed in a semi-skilled 
capacity in the manufacture of various types of products, according 
to the rapid change in demand which is likely to be a feature of 
the future. Having satisfied bis simpler and more elementary 
needs, the consumer is likely to spend any surplus he may have 
left according to taste and fashion, thus creating a very fickle 
demand, mainly for industrial products. This requires as a 
counterpart an industrial organisation which can adapt itself 
rapidly to such changes and labour capable of similar adaptation. ' 

The possibility of an insufficiency of housing facilities for newly 
engaged workers has also been raised. As already suggested, this 
question would not arise until the workers formerly^ unemployed 
and still living in the locality had all been re-engaged. In so 
far as it becomes a permanent problem and new housing is proved 
to be necessary, the State should, wherever possible, empower 
and urge local authorities to carry out the task of providing the 
housing facilities required, or undertalce the work directly. In 
the report already published by the International Labour Office 
on housing policy in Europe information as to housing 
schemes which have already been carried out is given, and con- 
structive suggestions are made. 

In conclusion, the available statistics tend to show that, at 
any rate for the workers covered by them and if the number of 
man-hours worked remains constant, the immediate effect of a 

1 International Labour Office: Housing Policy in Europe-. Cheap 
Home Building. Studies and Reports, Series G (Hoiisins and Welfare), No 3 
Geneva, 1930. viii + 378 pp. 
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reduction of hours to forty (thirty-six) in the week would in theory 
he an increase in numbers employed of at least 10 (16.7) per cent., 
and in most cases more, in all but one or two countries, even though 
this figure would not be reached in all industrial branches. 

As for the actual reduction in unemployment which might he 
expected, agreement may be expressed with the conclusions 
published in 1931 by the Committee of Experts on Unemployment 
appointed by the German Government. This Committee went 
into the question in all its aspects, and although it considered it 
impossible to estimate even approximately the numbers which 
might find employment through a reduction in the hours of work, 
it expressed its conviction that the enormous army of the unem- 
ployed could be considerably reduced by such a method 

When economic revival has got under way, the effect of a legal 
limitation of houi’s would be to prevent increased production 
taking place only through the lengthening of the working time of 
those workers who at present are on short time, and consequently, 
not reducing as much as might be possible the present volume 
of unemployment. The limitation of hours would, in other words, 
ensure that when economic revival sets in, the great majority of 
the unemployed would be rapidly restored to work. 


» Gutachten zur Arbeitslosenfrage, Part I, 1931. Published as supplement 
to the Reichsarbcitsblatt, p. 5. 



CHAPTER III 


METHODS OF REDUCING HOURS OF WORK 


J. — Possible Methods 

The theoreLical problem is as folloAvs: given that an under- 
taking requires at a specified time and in specified teclmical 
conditions a certain number of man-hours of work lor its produc- 
tion or working, how can these hours })e spread over the largest 
number of workers on the basis of shorter hours of work than 
those hitherto normally observed ? The question is in fact one 
of reducing the number of hours of each worker over a given 
period and of assigning the surplus so obtained to additional 
workers. 

Before considering the methods of achieving this end, a few 
preliminary remarks are called for concerning the number of 
workplaces or machines available in an undertaking in relation 
to the number of workers to be employed and the working period 
of the undertaking. 

Number of Workplaces or Machines Available in an 

Undertaking in relation to the Number of Workers 

TO BE Employed 

Undertakings or departments of undertakings exist where the 
number of workplaces is for various reasons strictly limited. 
In a building-yard, for instance, the number of bricklayers building 
a wall cannot be increased beyond a certain figure. Similarly, 
the shift working a set of rolls in a rolling-mill, or charging or 
tapping a blast furnace, or working at the face in a mine cannot 
be made larger. Again, in a metal-turning shop or a cloth factory, 
the only way of employing at any time a number of workers larger 
than that strictly determined by the number of lathes or looms 
is to increase the number of these machines. 

There are undertakings, therefore, where the number of workere 
who can be employed simultaneously cannot exceed a maximum, 
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determined either by the number of workplaces or by the number 
of machines. To the objection that all that is needed is to enlarge 
the premises and increase the equipment, it will be sufficient to 
answer that such measures entail considerable expenditure (pur- 
chase of land and machinery, construction, equipment, additional 
taxation), without leading to a corresponding increase in production. 

In the present circumstances, however, it should be remembered 
that before the economic depression the undertakings acquired 
premises and machinery on a scale sufficient, and even more than 
sufficient, to meet the demand then prevailing. Since then their 
production has fallen, and many imdertakings would find no difficulty 
in giving simultaneous employment to a larger number of workers 
in view of the fact that now some of their machines are not working 
or they have vacant workplaces. On the other hand, although 
a cloth factory may work a few more looms by reducing the working 
period of the rest, such extensive plant as a blast furnace or a set 
of rolls cannot be set going by reducing the working period or 
daily output of those already in operation, the aggregate production 
remaining unchanged. It follows that there are still undertakings 
where the number of workers who can be employed simultaneously 
cannot be increased. At the same time there are certainly processes 
to which this limitation does not apply, and in which the number 
of workers occupied simultaneously might be very considerably 
increased, as, for instance, in road making and in the painting of 
large metal structures, bridges, etc. 

Working Period of the Undertaking 

The working period of an undertaking — ^that is to say, the 
period during which work is done — ^is in normal conditions fixed 
at a certain number of hours per day, or of days per week or other 
specified period. 

In undertakings with continuous processes, the working period 
cannot be touched, since they necessarily work day and night 
without interruption. In the rest, the working period may in 
many cases be reduced by a certain number of hours per day 
or days per week in a specified period, without affecting the volume 
of production, provided that the number of workers is increased. 

In some undertakings such a reduction is impossible and they 
are bound to maintain their working period. This is the case, 
for instance, when production is closely connected with the output 
and speed of working of machines, so that, if it is to remain 


4 
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tinchanged, the machines must work for a specified number of hours 
per day and days per week or month. It is also the case for 
commercial undertakings which must remain open for a sufficient 
number of hours to satisfy customers’ demands. 

Finally, although this case is less frequent, there are undertakings 
capable of increasing their daily or weeldy working period, while 
still observing the restrictions under the regulations in force 
concerning, for instance, the hours of opening and closing or the 
weekly rest. 

With due allowance for the remarks made above with regard to 
the number of workplaces or of machines and to the working 
period of the undertaking, there appear to be two sets of methods 
of reducing hours of work in such a way as to increase the number 
of jobs: 

(a) methods allowing of the simultaneous employment of more 
workers than those ordinarily employed ; 

(i) methods allowing of the employment in rotation, or by 
shifts, of more workers than those who can be employed 
simultaneously. 

Whatever the method adopted according to the conditions or 
circumstances, the result is the same, the aggregate of the hours 
of work set free by each worker allows of the engagement of addi- 
tional staff. 

Methods Allowing oj the Simultaneous Employment of More Workers 

These methods can be adopted in undertakings where the working 
period maybe reduced, without technical or economic inconvenience, 
by a certain number of hours per day, or where the working itself 
can be held up for a certain number of days during a specified 
period; if the level of production is to be maintained this would 
necessitate the engagement of additional staff. For instance, the 
six or seven“-hour day may be substituted for the eight-hour 
day, bringing the working week to thirty-six or forty-two hours, 
in addition to which hours may be further reduced on Saturdays. 
Or again, the working week of six days may be changed for 
one of five ^ days, or the fortnight of twelve days for one of 

1 Cf. p. 91. 

2 Cf. p. 87. 

2 Cf. pp. 81, 82, 83. 86, 87, 89 and 93. 
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eleven days, the working day remaining eight hours, and the 
length of the working week becoming forty hours or, in the 
second case, averaging forty-four hours. A shorter working 
week may be obtained by combining the reduction of the work- 
ing day with the reduction of the number of days of work. 
Thus, a fortnight of eleven working days of seven hours gives a 
weekly average of thirty-eight and a half hours. The days on 
which the working of the undertaking is held up, instead of being 
taken separately at the rate of one per week or per fortnight, may 
be grouped, for instance, at the rate of two consecutive days per 
fortnight ^ or four consecutive days or even a week per month. 

In all these cases the working day of each worker and the number 
of days he works remain respectively the same as the daily working 
period of the undertaking and the number of days it works, but 
the total number of workers occupied is increased. 

Methods Allowing of the Employment in Rotation, or by Shifts, 

of More Workers 

From the point of view of the undertaking, these methods mean 
that it has a larger number of workers than can be employed 
simultaneously and that the proportion of the staff needed for the 
work is employed in rotation or by shifts. 

A system of rotation by which the working of the undertaking 
can be maintained may relate to individuals or to groups. If, in 
a workshop normally employing five turners, each worker in rota- 
tion is required to take a day off, it will be possible to employ an 
additional turner, who similarly takes one day off per week; the 
distribution of the work for the five jobs among the six workers A, 
B, G, D, E, F (F being the sixth worker engaged), during the week 
will be as follows; 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

P 

B 

B 

B 

B 

P 

B 

C 

C 

C 

P 

G 

C 

D 

D 

F 

D 

D 

D 

E 

P 

E 

E 

E 

E 


Instead of giving one day off per week, two consecutive days may 
be given per fortnight, in which case the distribution of the work 
among the six workers will be as follows : 


i Cf. p. 91 for similar example. 
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FIRST 

W’EEK 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

A 

A 

■ A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

C 

G 

C 

C 

C 

D 

D 

D 

D 

F 

F 

E 

E 

F 

■ F 

E 

E 



SECOND 

WEEK 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

A 

A 

A 

A 

. F 

P 

B 

B 

F 

F 

B 

B 

F 

F 

C 

C 

C 

C 

D 

U 

D 

D 

D 

■ D 

E 

1'] 

E 

E 

B 

E 


In }3oth cases, altliough neither the working of the undertaking 
nor its equipment has been changed, the working weelc for tlie 
workers has been reduced to forty hours, and tlius an additional 
worker has been employed ^ 

A system of rotation may even be introduced without requiring 
the additional worker to be able to replace any one of the rest. 
It is sufficient that each of the workers, including the additional 
worker, is able to replace one other. The following table shows 
how, in a service comprising seven jobs in the hands of seven 
workers. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, including a foreman A, a system of 
rotation ma^ be introduced by which an additional worker, X, 
can be emplpyed. 

.The details are as follows: 


Job.s 

Holders 

Substitutes 


12 3 4 
A B C D 
B C D E 


5 6 ’ 1 
E F G 
F G X 


The table of rotation is as follows (each week one job is in the 
hands of two workers, one working in the morning, the other in the 
afternoon: in the first week, job 1; in the second week, job 3; 
in the third week, job 5; in the fourth week, job 7): 


Jobs 

1 

First week 

A B 

Second week 

A 

Third week 

A 

Fourth week 

A 


C D E 
B C£> E 
BCD 
BCD 


F G X 

F G X 

EF G X 

E P GX 


With a working-day of eight hours, the '^average working week 
of each worker will be forty-four hours. 


1 Cf. p. 88 for similar example. 
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What is possible for a single worker is also possible for groups 
of workers. The staff of an undertaking, or of a department of an 
mdertaking, moj be increased by one-fiftb of the necessary staff 
and divided into six groups, five of which will be employed in 
rotation, so that in a period of six consecutive weeks each will 
have been laid off for one we*fek. The hours of each group, that is 
to say of each worker, vdll be 240 per six weeks, or an average of 
forty per week. 

The system of rotation may even cover longer periods, months 
instead of weeks. This is true of the so-called Kriimper system 
which, as will be shown below, has been adopted fairly widely 
in Germany i. Under this system the worker is laid off for consider- 
able periods 2. 

Idle workers’ holidays with pay may also be used for organising 
the system of rotation. If the holidays are taken between May 
and October, for instance, it is possible to engage during this period 
other workers to take the place of those on holiday. In order to 
occupy this additional labour during the remaining seven months 
of the year it is only necessary to organise another system of rota- 
tion with a corresponding reduction in the hours of work. The 
institution of a paid holiday of two weeks to be taken in rotation 
between May and October releases twelve working days per worker 
over a period of five months. This can be followed by the organisa- 
tion of a system of rotation between October and May whereby 
each worker gives up one working day per fortnight, thus releasing 
fifteen working days per worker over a period of seven months. 
During the first period one additional person could be permanently 
employed for every nine workers, each working roughly nine out 
of ten fortnightly periods; during the second period one additional 
person could also be permanently employed for every eleven workers, 
each working eleven out of twelve working days. In this way 
permanent employment over the whole of the year could be created 
for approximately the same number of additional workers It may 
be added that a system of rotation based on the normal holidays 
with pay can be used simultaneously with any other system of 
reducing hours of work, since it consists in essence in replacing 
during his absence the worker on holiday whose daily or weekly 
hours of work may already have been reduced. 

Under these various rotation systems, -the working day of 


1 Cf. pp. 85 and 94. 
- Cf. p. 94. 

Cf. p. 88. 
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each worker corresponds as a rule to the daily worldng period 
of the undertaking, hut the number of days worked by each 
worker is smaller than the number of days worked by the under- 
taking. 

An increase of staff by the jormation of shifts or an increase in 
the number of existing shifts may be effected in two ways. 

The hours of work of all the workers — or of the shifts if the work 
is already organised in shifts — ^may be reduced and the surplus 
hours so obtained may be spread over other workers, who form a 
second, third or fourth shift working after the first, second or 
third shift. If the working of the undertaking is not continuous, 
the creation of a second or third shift necessarily involves an 
increase in the working period. 

A system of two eight-hour shifts maj’’ be replaced by one of 
three six-hour shifts, each of which has a smaller staff, although 
the total staff is larger than before. Instead of employing two 
shifts of ninety workers during eight hours each, three shifts of 
eighty workers can be employed during six hours each. The 
number of workers will have risen from 180 to 240 and the working 
period of the undertaking from sixteen to eighteen hours. 

If the working of the undertaking is continuous and the work 
is done by three successive eight-hour shifts, it is possible hj 
reducing the length of each shift by two hours to introduce a fourth 
shift of six hours i. The total number of workers will be increased 
by the size of one shift. If the shift consists of ten workers, the 
total uill rise from thirty to fort 5 ^ 

When the work is already organised in shifts, it is also possible to 
increase the number of shifts without changing the length of each. 
It is sufficient for this to form a new shift which will share with the 
rest the number of weekly spells ". An undertaking in which the 
work is organised in two eight-hour shifts, i.e. twelve spells per 
week, may form a third eight-hour shift, which will work four 
spells, replacing the two original shifts in turn; each shift will thus 
work thirty-tw'^o hours per w'eek. 

During each w'eek the spells may be divided as follows between 
the three shifts A, B and C (C being the new shift) : 

Jlonday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
^ B AC B C A B AC B C 


1 Gf. pp. 79, 80, 81, 8^1 and 85. 
= Cf pp. 84 and 85. 
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If the work is contimious and organised in three eight-hour 
shifts, the distribution of the spells between these shifts A, B and G 
and the new shift D will be as follows: 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 

First week ARC ABD ADC DEC ABC ABC 

Second weelc ADC DEC ABC ABD ADC DBC 


During each fortnight each shift will thus work nine eight-hour 
spells, or an average of thirty-six hours per week. 

If work is also done on Sundays, the distribution will be as 
follows : 



Monday 

Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

First week 

ABC 

ABD 

ADC 

DBC 

ABC 

ABD 

ADC 

Second week 

DBC 

ABC 

ABD 

ADC 

DBC 

ABC 

ABD 

Third week 

ADC 

DBC 

ABC 

ABD 

ADC 

DBC 

ABC 

Fourth week 

ABD 

ADC 

DBC 

ABC 

ABD 

ADC 

DBC 


During each period of four weeks each shift vdll thus work 
twenty-one eight-hour spells, or an average of forty-two hours 
per week 

It will appear from the above that a reduction of individual 
hours of work intended as a means of increasing employment may 
be obtained according to circumstances by one of the following 
methods: 

a reduction of the number of hours worked per day (leading 
to an increase in the number of shifts worked during the 
twenty-four hours in the case of work organised in shifts, 
or possibly to the creation of a second shift); 

a reduction of the number of individual spells of work during 
a specified period, resulting either from the simple suppres- 
sion of spells by a reduction of the working period of the 
undertaking, or from the introduction of a rotation system 
if the working period of the imdertakings cannot be I’educed 
(rotation between a larger number of shifts than the number 
of daily spells in the case of work organised in shifts). 


1 The aljove tables do not show the change-over from one shift to another, 
hut only which shifts are occupied on each day. If the system of change-over 
is organised, the respective positions of the shifts, in the last table for instance, 
would be as follows; 


■ 

Monday 

Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

First week 

ABC 

DAB 

C D A 

BCD 

ABC 

DAB 

C D A 

Second week 

BCD 

ABC 

DAB 

C D A 

BCD 

ABC 

DAB 

Third week 

C D A 

BCD 

ABC 

DAB 

C D A 

BCD 

ABC 

Fourth w'eek 

DAB 

C D A 

BCD 

ABC 

DAB 

C D A 

BCD 
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All the systems of reduction considered above tend, in the form 
described, to equalise the hours of all the workers employed. 
A large variety of combinations could be obtained in each case, 
if it is intended to have some new workers working shorter hours 
than the rest. For instance, three workers, A, B, G, normally 
employed six days in the week, may take it in turns to give three 
working days per week to a fourth worker D. During each period 
of three weeks workers A, B and G will work two six-day weeks 
and one three-day week, or an average of five days per week, and 
worker D will work three days per week. 

By these methods it is theoretically possible to distribute the 
whole of the work among all the workers, but in practice it should 
be pointed out that if the distribution is to be possible for a parti- 
cular operation, this operation must be on such a scale that a 
reasonable reduction of each worker’s share will set free sufficient 
work for the employment of one or more additional workers during 
an equally reasonable period. 


§ 2.' — Choice of Method according to Nature of the Work 

The question may be asked which of these methods of reducing 
hours will meet the special needs of various industrial or commer- 
cial undertakings. In reply a distinction may be made according 
as the work is continuous or not. The following three groups 
will be considered: 

{a) continuous work during the whole week including Sundays, 
or during the six weekdays with a suspension on Sundays ; 

(6) discontinuous work performed by two shifts; 

(c) discontinuous work performed by only one shift. 


Gontinuous Work 

This kind of work calls for the continuous presence of a shift 
consisting of a' specified number of persons. The number of workers 
forming the shift, that is to say the number of workers simultane- 
ously employed, cannot for technical and economic reasons be 
increased. But, as shown above, it is possible by reducing the 
hours of each shift to increase the number of shifts worked per day. 
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As the composition of each shift necessarily I’emains unchanged, 
the result will be an increase in the total number of workers 
employed by the tmdertaking. 

Thus, for continuous work carried on during the whole week 
including Sundays, the system ordinarily adopted — ^v.diich was 
moreover mentioned in Article 4 of the Washington Convention — 
is to employ three shifts for seven eight-hour spells each week, 
giving a working week of fifty-six hours for each worker. The 
work could be divided among four shifts working seven six-hour 
spells, giving a working week of forty-tw^o hours for each worker. 
In this way a fourth shift can be introduced in the daily rotation. 

Work carried on continuously on the six weekdays and suspended 
for twenty-four hours on Sundays is usually done by three eight- 
hour shifts, giving a forty-eight-hour week for each worker. The 
work can be done by four six- hour shifts, which would mean 
a working week of thirty-six hours for each worker. 

Similar results can be obtained for each of the two types of 
work by leaving the hours of each shift unchanged, i.e. eight hours, 
and employing a larger number of shifts on a rotation system. 
Thus for work that is continuous throughout the week and per- 
formed by three eight-hour shifts, an additional shift may be 
formed, and the length of each shift left untouched by laying off 
the shifts in turn day by day. As the week consists uf twenty-one 
eight-hour spells, the twenty-one spells may be divided among 
four shifts, three of which work five spells, and the fourth six. 
To equalise the hours of each shift, it wdll be sufficient to continue 
the rotation during four weeks, as will appear from one of the 
tables above. Each shift will thus work an average of forty-two 
hours per week. 

For this kind of work an intermediate method is possible, which 
consists in organising auxiliary or relay shifts, Avith a view to 
securing the weekly rest in rotation. During each period of three 
weeks the three normal shifts work an average of forty-eight 
hours per week instead of fifty-six, and the relay shift works twenty- 
four hours. 

The succession of the regular shifts A, B and C, and the relay 
shift R, might be as follows: 


Jlonday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday J'riday Saturday Sunday 


First Aveek ABC ABR ABC ABC ABC RAC CRB 

Second Aveek CAB CAR CAB CAB CAB RCA BRA 

Tiiird Aveek B C A BCR B C A B C A B C A R B C ARC 
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Discontinuous Work Pcrforimed by Two Shifts 

In some industries working two shifts both shifts do the same 
work, as for instance, in the textile industry; in others they do 
different work, as for instance, in mines with a hewing shift and 
a maintenance shift. It should he noted that where a mine has 
two hewing shifts and one maintenance shift working during the 
twenty-four hours, it belongs to the first group, so far as the two 
hewng shifts arc concerned. 

Undertakings in which the two shifts do different work and 
the workers cannot be transferred from one kind of job to the other 
may be classed, so far as each of the shifts is concerned, as normally 
working one shift. For the rest, the point to consider is whether 
or not they make use of all their machines and workplaces. 

If they liave no more machines and workplaces available, or can- 
not or will not increase their number, it is possible, as in the case of 
industries with continuous processes, to reduce the hours of each 
worker, ndth a view to engaging additional wmrkers, either by 
reducing the hours of each shift and forming an additional shift 
with shorter hours, for instance, two six-hour shifts and one four- 
hour shift instead of two eight-hour shifts — ^the workers’ individual 
hours may be equalised by a rotation system — or by keeping 
the two eight-hour shifts and forming an additional shift working 
in rotation with the two normal shifts, each doing thirty-two 
hours of work per week instead of forty-eight. In both cases 
the number of workers employed simultaneously and the working 
period of the undertaking remain unchanged. 

Another possible method is to change both the working period 
of the undertaking and the number of workers employed simul- 
taneously. The working period of tin- undertaking may be raised, 
for instance, from sixteen to eighteen hours, and the work may be 
given to three six-hour shifts, employing a larger number of 
workers than the former two eight-hour shifts. The normal output 
of sixty-three weaving looms worked by two shifts during sixteen 
hours per day, can be obtained from fifty-six looms worked by 
three six-hour shifts during eighteen hours per day. In the 
first case the undertaking employs 126 workers; in the second, 168. 

If these undertakings have any machines not working, or any 
vacant workplaces, they can reduce the hours of each of the two 
shifts and increase the number of workers in the shift. In the 
last example given the same output can be obtained from seventy- 
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two looms worked by two shifts during fourteen liours per day, 
the total number of workers being 144. 

Discontinuous Work Perforsiuu by One Shift 

Wliere the working period of the undertaking can be prolonged, 
it is possible to organise tlic work in sliifts, for instance, two shifts, 
each with shorter hours and together employing a larger total 
number of workers than the former one shift. 

If the working period of the undertaking can be reduced, and 
if the max'imum number of workers Avho can be employed simul- 
taneously is not reached, or if there is no such maximum, recourse 
can be had either to a reduction of the daily working period, while 
maintaining the normal number of working davs. or to a reduction 
of the number of days worked in the week, fortnight, month, etc., 
while maintaining or reducing the daily working period. 

Finally, if the working period of tlie undertaking cannot he 
reduced or increased, recourse may be had, as in fact it is in all 
other cases, to a rotation system, by which the hours of each 
worker may be reduced without alTecting the other conditions 
of work. 


§ — Practicability of the Different Methods 

It has been .shown that every undertaking, whatever its method 
of organising tJie work, its working period and the number of its 
workplaces or machines, is able to use one or oilier of the methods 
of reducing hours of work described above, with a view to creating 
employment. It is for the management of the undertaking to 
decide, vith due reference la all technical and economic considera- 
tions, and in particular the effect on output and overhead expenses, 
and perhaps also with reference to local considerations, which 
method will give the best results. As a matter of fact, even 
in the same undertaking the method may vary with circumstances. 
So fai’ the methods considered have been based on the assumjition 
of unchanged production. In practice, however, this assumption 
is rarely fulfdlcd. Apart from small fluctuations due to the hap- 
hazard distribution of orders, and from more important seasonal 
fluctuations which can be provided for, production varies on a 
larger scale with the general economic situation. Whenevei’ there 
is a change in production, the factors of the problem will change 
too, but the methods of solving it remain the same. The only 
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question that arises is whether the increase or decrease in the 
volume of production should lead to a change in the methods of 
reducing hours for others more suited to the new needs. The 
choice of a particular method cannot he considered final, therefore,- 
for it may be to the advantage of the undertaking to change it 
in order to meet new circumstances. This would appear to be the 
dominating motive of the movement in the United States for 
rendering the working day and week more flexible, so that hours 
of work could be adapted to the needs of production without delay. 

Among these methods of reducing hours of work, some deserve 
special attention as specially suitable for practical application, 
while others are of little more than theoretical interest. In several 
cases the facts are in themselves sufficient to show which methods 
have been preferred. 

For continuous processes, the method that has found most 
support is that of substituting four six-hour shifts for three eight- 
hour shifts. It has in general been preferred to that of maintaining 
the eight-hour spells and using four or more shifts in rotation, 
even though this method entails only three changes of shift in 
the twenty-four hours instead of the four needed when each spell 
is reduced to six hours. I’lie introduction of this system of 
four six-hour shifts was advocated for sugar factories in Poland 
in October 1931 by the Superior Unemployment Committee, and 
it is at present in force in many undertakings in Europe and the 
United States. 

For undertakings normally working two shifts, the system of 
compensating the individual reduction of hours by the organisation 
of a third shift and the substitution of three six-hour shifts for 
two eight-hour shifts does not appear to be adopted in practice 
owing to the relatively low level of production. . Once there is 
a revival of business, however, this method offers genuine advan- 
tages from the point of view of the engagement of additional 
labour. No doubt it increases the social disadvantages inherent 
in the shift system, which has been much criticised, but these 
disadvantages, serious though they are, would be largely compen- 
sated by the satisfactory results from the point of view of 
employment. 

In undertakings working with only one shift no cases are known 
of the organisation of a second shift, both shifts working reduced 
hours. In these undertakings the methods preferred, which are 
chosen to meet the particular conditions of each, consist on the 
one hand of the introduction of a working week of five eight-hour 
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days, or forty hours in all, and the daily reduction of hours, both 
of which tend to reduce the working period of the undertaking, 
and on the other, of the organisation of a rotation system enabling 
the undertaking to maintain its normal working period. The latter 
method is in fact equivalent to establishing an individual working 
week of forty hours if the rotation takes effect within the M'cek, or 
an average individual working week of forty hours if it takes effect 
over a period longer than a week, and to basing the calculation 
of hours on the number of spells of a specified length worked during 
a specified period. 

Among the systems of rotation in use, there is one that has become 
fairly prevalent in Germany, where its establishment has even been 
encouraged by the authorities. This is the Kriimper system, which, 
as stated above, consists in having at the disposal of the undertaking 
a larger staff than actually needed, and in suspending a specified 
proportion, one-quarter to one-tenth, in rotation for a period of 
a week to a month. While the workers are laid off they receive 
unemployment benefit at a reduced rate. The granting of the 
benefit is made conditional on the existence of an agreement 
between the employer and the workers’ representative body 
(works council, workers’ council, or salaried employees’ council), 
offering adequate guarantees that the rotation system will be 
properly applied. Since workers’ representative bodies exist only 
in undertakings employing as a rule at least twenty workers, there 
is no question of encouraging the Kriimper system in smaller under- 
takings at the expense of the unemployment insurance funds. 
The decision whether unemployment benefit shall be paid to workers 
laid off under the Kriimper system lies with the President of the 
State Employment Office (Landesarbeitsamt) . lie also fixes the 
amount of the benefit, which may not exceed half of what would 
otherwise be payable. 

The financial effect of these measures on the imemployment 
insurance funds depends on how many of the additional workers 
engaged under the Kriimper system would otherwise have been 
entitled to full unemployment benefit. In so far as this is the case, 
the expense to the funds is reduced by at least half. On the other 
hand, some additional expenditure is entailed by the fact that more 
workers can qualify for insurance benefits. There is also a danger 
that undertakings which have previously had some form of short time 
in operation that cost the insurance system nothing might transform 
it into a Kriimper system of rotation without engaging any more 
workers. In order fco prevent this, the law provides that the number 
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of workers actually at work in the undertaking, not counting 
those laid off, should not be appreciably smaller than the average 
number employed just before the introduction of the rotation 
system \ 

In practice, this system, which has- been adopted more often 
for the purpose of avoiding dismissals than of engaging additional 
workers, has met with a certain amount of resistance on the' 
part of the parties concerned. The workers consider that the 
benefits allowed during the period of time off are insufficient for 
subsistence. The employers, on the other hand, are of the opinion 
that the period of rotation — at the most one month — is too short 
and the consequent labour turnover detrimental to the satisfactory 
working of the undertaking 2 . 

According to a report of the Federal Institution for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, up to 15 May 1932 
113 permits had been granted. These permits were delivered in 
respect of the following industries: textile, 22; iron and steel, 17; 
consumers’ co-operative societies, 15; transport, 11; and mines, 8. 
Twelve public utility undertakings have also adopted this system 
The total number of w'orkers occupied in the undertakings in 
question is 47,500, of whom about 32,300 come under this system. 
The duration of the lay-off in 68 cases is one month, in 23 a fort- 
night, in 13 one week, in 6 three weeks, and in one exceptional 
case five weeks. In 8 cases only w^as the system introduced with 
a view to the emplojunent of additional workers (approximately 
1,600) 3 

The rotation system has been objected to on social grounds 
for a reason that is sufficiently serious to be mentioned here. 
It relates to the continuity of service required of a worker to 
qualify him for certain insurance benefits or other rights. This 
question had been raised before the Unemployment Committee 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and 
in the resolution which ^Yas adopted by the Governing Body in 
January 1932 the Committee considered it " desirable to draw 
attention to the importance of the measures adopted in the legis- 
lation of different countries to safeguard the rights to super- 
annuation or to insurance benefits of workers subject to these special 
arrangements concerning hours of wmrk ”. If a rotation system 


1 International Labour Review, April 1932, 44G. 

2 Soziale Praxis, 13 Oct. 1932. 

•> “ Ein halbes Jahr Krurapersystem ”, in ReicJisarbcitsblatt, 1932, No. 16. 
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is organised entailing long periods of suspension from employment, 
the continuity of service may be deemed to have been broken 
under existing regulations, and the worker may consequently 
be deprived of any of his rights that depend on such continuity. 
This may be the case for pensions, indemnity for dismissal, 
holidays with pay, social insurance benefits, prospects of 
promotion, etc. The objection, which is founded on fact, may 
be overcome by clearly establishing that any periods of suspen- 
sion due to the application of a rotation system shall not be 
considered as interrupting the service in cases where continuity 
of service is a condition qualifying the worker for benefits or other 
advantages. 

The objection does not arise if the rotation system applies to 
the holidays granted with pay, since these are not held to break 
the continuity of service. Provided that the employer replaces 
the absent workers, the general adoption of holidays with pay 
offers a practical means of increasing the openings for employ- 
ment, especially if applied in conjunction with other methods for 
the reduction of hours of work. 

Finally, many undertakings, and especially large ones, have 
very different departments, and they may find it necessary to use 
different methods of reduction according to the particular needs 
of each department. Thus a metal factory may introduce the 
system of four six-hour shifts for its continuous operations, establish 
a rotation system in certain other departments, suspend certain 
work on one day in the week, and in other services engage additional 
workers to replace those absent on their holidays. 

On the basis of the experience actually gained in the matter 
of reducing hours in different countries, it would be interesting 
to discover the relative importance of the methods used, account 
being taken, of course, of the relative number of undertakings in 
a position to make use of each method. Such general and complete 
statistics are not available, however. The only enquiry that gives 
some idea of the importance of the different methods of reducing 
hours is one carried out in the United States in March 1932 by the 
President’s Organisation on Unemployment Relief^. Out of 4,926 
undertakings wdiich gave information on the methods they had 
adopted for spreading employment over a larger number of workers, 
3,857 had reduced the days %vorked per week, 2,336 had reduced 
the hours worked per day, 380 worked shorter shifts in continuous 


1 Monthly Labour Revietv, Sept. 1932, p. 489. 
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operation, 1,338 had adopted a sj^stem of alternating shifts or 
individuals, and 1,170 a system of rotation of days off. The total 
of these cases, 9,081, is much larger than the number of undertakings 
considered, and shows that many of them made use of several 
methods of reducing hours at once. 

For purposes of information, the followng table shows which 
methods were adopted in the different industries covered by the 
enquiry: 




Number of undertakings using specified methods 

Industry 

Numlier 

of 

under- 

takings 

1 

Reduced 

days 

per 

week 

Reduced 

hours 

per 

day 

Shorter 
shifts in 
con- 
tinuous 
opera- 
tion 

.\lter- 
nating 
shifts 
or in- 
dividuals 

Rotation 

of 

days 

off 

Food 

392 

260 

122 

17 

77 

87 

Textiles 

589 

437 

199 

57 

143 

148 

Forest 

593 

460 

361 

27 

137 

104 

Paper 

Printing and pub- 

248 

186 

95 

22 

60 

57 

lishing 

90 

53 

49 

6 

18 

31 

Chemicals 

268 

201 

121 

26 

55 

66 

Petroleum and coal 

33 

23 

7 

3 


11 

Rubber 

38 

31 

20 

11 

9 

12 

Leatlier 

Stone, clay, and 

141 

106 

78 

12 

22 

19 

glass 

310 

228 

117 

47 

Ml 

59 

Iron and steel 

516 

515 

329 

46 


142 

Non-ferrous metals 

272 

229 

- 144 

19 

70 

79 

Machinery 

Transportation 

887 

755 

481 

55 

294 

221 

equipment 

132 

105 

76 

9 

41 

28. 

Tobacco 

39 

30 

13 

6 

3 

4 

Commercial 

49 

30 

14 

1 

12 

13 

Public utilities 

Retail and whole- 

78 

60 

17 

6 

19 

21 

sale 

237 

136 

91 

10 

65 

63 

Steam railroads 

11 

10 

2 



2 

4 

Electric railways 

3 

2 

— 

— 

■ — 

1 

Total 

4,926 

3,857 

2,336 

380 

1,338 

1,170 


This consideration of the methods of reducing hours of work 
as a means of increasing employment may be summed up as 
follows: . 

1. It seems possible for all undertakings to spread employ- 
ment over a larger number of workers by means of reducing hours 
of work. 
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2. Among the methods of reducing hours most suitable for 
adoption in practice, reference should be made to the following: 

(a) for processes carried on continuously: the introduction of 
the system of four six-hour shifts; 

(b) for discontinuous work performed by two shifts: the reduc- 
tion of the hours of these shifts and the organisation of a 
third when production increases; 

(c) for discontinuous work performed by only one shift: the 
reduction of the number of days worked per week, the 
reduction of the number of hours worked per day, or the 
introduction of a rotation system; 

(d) for all processes ; the general adoption of holidays with pay, 
additional staff being engaged to replace the workers on 
holiday ; 

(e) finally, the combined use of two or more of the above 
methods. 

It may sometimes be difficult in practice to apply these methods, 
but the examples given in the next chapter show that the difficulties 
are not insurmountable. As Mr. Robert Bosch, who has already 
been quoted, has said : " In no case should the principle that everyone 
should have employment be surrendered on account of objections 
raised on points of detail.” 



CHAPTER IV 


PRACTICAL ACTION 


Various attempts to introduce a forty-hour week, or at least 
to reduce hours of work with a view to increasing available employ- 
ment, have been made during recent years. The idea of spreading 
the available employment over the largest possible number of 
workers has gained ground as a natural consequence of thousands 
of employees being deprived of employment through the slowing of 
industrial activity at a time when others more fortunate were able 
to remain in full-time employment. 

The public authorities responsible for the growing army of 
unemployed and for maintaining social peace have not been slow 
to realise the need of such a measure and have tried to bring it 
about by various means. 

Moreover, the persons directly concerned have also encouraged 
a shortening of working time. The workers, whether unemployed 
or not, have advocated it imder the impulse of their common 
interests. Some employers have carried out this measure in their 
undertakings, as they wished to maintain the standard of living of 
their workers and to keep at their disposal a skilled and well- 
trained staff in view of a possible revival of business. 

§ 1, — Action by the Public Authorities 

Governments and local authorities have tried in various ways to 
obtain a fairer division of employment among the workers. In 
some cases their action has been confined to giving moral encourage- 
ment, to making recommendations, accompanied sometimes by the 
promise of indirect assistance in the form of advice or mediation. 
In other cases they have used their statutoiy powers to effect 
direct reductions of hours in administrative departments and 
services or for work under their control. Finally, various 
Governments have taken legislative action with a view to imposing 
suitable regulations as to hours of work.„9n all undertakings. 
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Tims, the action of the public authorities in the matter of reducing 
hours as a means of increasing employment has taken three forms : 

(a) Encouraging or assisting private initiative; 

(b) Direct measures; 

(c) Legislative action. 


Encouragement of Private Initiative 

In a fair number of countries the Governments have tried by 
persuasion to induce employers who have not already acted 
spontaneously to reduce hours of work as a means of keeping on 
and, if need he, enlarging their stab. This encouragement has 
taken the form of official statements or has been brought to the 
notice of the persons concerned through the medium of the labour 
inspectors. Occasionally the authorities have taken more definite 
action and have tried to lead the parties concerned to reach an 
agreement. 

In Belgium, Mr. Heyman, Minister of Industry, Labour and 
Social Welfare, as far back as November 1931 considered that 
agreements should be reached between employers and workers 
with a view to the better distribution of man-hours of work among 
the largest possible number of workers. In a declaration to the 
Chamber of Representatives he said : " We shall urge the adoption 
of such agreements not by legislative action, but with the help 
of the labour inspectors.” He also stated that the Government 
was prepared to offer its services with a view to the conclusion of 
voluntary agreements. More recently, in 1932, during the miners’ 
strike, the Government had occasion to take more direct action. 
It set up a committee to study hours of work and the distribution 
of work in the industry and this committee is at present engaged 
in making an investigation. It then intervened to conciliate in 
the dispute, and the compromise put forward by Mr. Heyman 
was accepted first by the National Joint Mines Committee, and 
then by the parties concerned, and thus put an end to the dispute. 
The agreement reached provided for the re-engagement on a rota- 
tion system of the whole of the staff, which, in practice, amounts 
to a redistribution of employment among the workers concerned. 

In the Netherlands, in October 1931, the Prime Minister stated 
that the Government would as far as possible encourage any 
voluntary efforts made by employers to reduce hours in a period 
of depression and thus avoid the dismissal of workers, but that it 
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would Iiave no recourse "to legal compulsion as, in its opinion, the 
responsibility for such measures could and should lie only with the 
employers. 

In France^ during March 1932, the Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare, when notifying the divisional labour inspectors of the 
resolution on unemployment which was adopted six months earlier 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour OlTice and 
communicated by it to the Governments concerned, stated that this 
resolution tended towards a reduction of normal hours of work 
which, if not permanent, would at least remain in force for the period 
of the depression wherever possible. He added that there was 
every reason to encourage the conclusion of agreements for this 
purpose. 

In the United States of America^ during 1932, President Hoover 
spoke on several occasions in favour of combating unemployment 
by a reduction of hours of work. Mr. Roosevelt, Governor of the 
State of New York, in a message addressed in August 1932 to the 
Federation of Labour of that State approved its policy of supporting 
a reduction of hours as a means of relieving unemployment. 

Direct Measures 

Public authorities, both central and local, have acted in two ways 
with a view to reducing hours. They have either introduced 
shorter hours of work in their own services or required shorter 
hours from the undertakings with which they contract for public 
works. 


Reduction in Services under the Direct Control of the 
Public Authorities 

Measures of this kind have been taken by the Governments of 
the United States and the Free City of Danzig, the authorities for 
the administration of social insurance in Czechoslovakia, and 
various municipalities in Argentina, Czechoslovalda and Germany. 

In the United States of America, in virtue of the Economy Act 
of 30 June 1932, the hours of work of Federal employees may be 
reduced either by giving the staff annual leave vdthout pay for one 
month or by substituting the five-day week for the five and a half- 
day week and reducing pay by one-eleventh. 

President Hoover has expressed the opinion that this system is, 
in reality, the five-day week applied to Government services and an 
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application of a symbol for indicating the shortening of hours of 
labour for the purpose of giving some employment to a maximum 
number of people. The plan avoids discharges and will lead to 
increases in the number of people employed by the Government 

In pursuance of this measure the Department of the Navy and 
the Department of Labour have adopted the five-day week, which 
came into operation on 30 July 1932 

In order to cope with the increasing unemployment in Danzig^ 
the Government of the Free City recently issued an Emergency 
Order providing for the introduction of the forty-hour week in 
Government and local departments and in the public services 

As the measure was confined to branches of activity under State 
authority, the Government was able to take direct action. Ifc 
has not intervened in the field of private enterprise, but its attitude 
towards its own workers constitutes an example and encouragement 
to private undertakings. As a matter of fact, when the regulations 
were introduced the possibility of extending them to private under- 
takings was not lost sight of. The Government considered 
the measure to be a means of obtaining practical experience with 
a view to making it general after agreement with the economic 
associations. 

In Czechoslovakia^ the Central Social Insurance Institute, acting 
in the spirit of a Bill drafted by the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
by a Circular of 20 June 1932 fixed the hours of work in the offices 
of sickness funds at forty in the week k 

Among municipal authorities, reference may be made to that of 
Buenos Aires in the Argentine Republic which, at the request of the 
Association of Municipal Workers, adopted a system of rotation for 
the workers in its services as a means of avoiding the necessity of 
further dismissals and, wherever possible, of re-engaging workers 
already discharged 

In a larger number of cases municipalities have introduced 
reductions in the daily hours of work which in some cases brfng 
the working week down to forty hours. 

In Czechoslovakia^ the municipalities of Bratislava and Bodenbach 
have introduced the forty-hour week in their services or under- 


1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIII, p. 194. 
- United Stales Daily, 2 and 26 July' 1932. 

2 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XL, p. 196. 

^ Ibid., Vol. XLIII, p. 201. 

^ Ibid., Vol. XLI, p. 166. 
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takings At Bratislava it was thus possible to employ 16 per 
cent, of the unemployed. 

In Germany these reductions have usually been the restdt of 
agreements between the municipalities and the trade associations 
concerned. The districts or municipalities of Berlin, Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Dresden, Leipzig and Lilbeck have thus been 
able, not only to avoid discharging a large number of workers, 
but even to engage unemployed workers. Agreements concluded 
in December 1930 in Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort-on-Main and 
Pomerania have made it possible to give employment to 5,000 to 
6,000 unemployed. Other agreements since concluded in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Dresden and Leipzig have resulted in the employment 
of about 10,000 persons 

Conditions Imposed on Public Worlis Contractors 

In Belgium, in 1931, the provincial councils of Antwerp and 
East Flanders introduced a clause in the contracts for public 
works carried out in the name of the province by which the forty- 
hour week was imposed without a change in the hourly rate of 
wages 

In Australia and the United States, where special public works 
have been subsidised with a viewto finding work for the unemployed, 
measures have been taken with the object of employing the largest 
possible number of workers. 

In Australia, in New South Wales, public works contracts 
stipulate that the hours may not exceed forty per week spread 
over five or more days with a daily maximum of eight and three- 
quarters hours. The hourlj’- wage rate calculated on the basis of 
the forty-four-hour week is maintained ‘k 

In the United States, the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act approved by the President on 21 July 1932 authorises the 
granting of credits for the organisation of public works. The 
regulations issued under the Act by the Bureau of Public Roads 
concerning the contracts for Federal highway construction work 
provide that the hours of work for all employees (except- those in 
executive, administrative and supervisory positions) may not 
exceed thirty in the week. The contracts must further contain 


1 Ibid., Vo]s. XLIII, p. 53, and XLIV, p. 41. 

- Gewerkschafis-Zeitung, 17 Jan., 25 April, 30 May 1931. 
3 Communication to the International Labour Office. 

^ New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 31 July 1932. 
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provisions fixing the nainimuni hourly rate which contractors must 
pay for both skilled and unskilled labour 

Besides these regulations concerning public works subsidised by 
the Federal Government, it should be mentioned that certain States 
have adopted similar measures for the public works they undertake 
at their own expense. Thus in Wisconsin^ the hours of the workers 
employed on such works have been reduced to thirty per week. 
The contracts contain provisions concerning the fixing of minimum 
wages 


Legislative Action 

The legislative action that may be contemplated with a view 
to reducing hours of work as a means of increasing employment 
may rely on ver^’' different methods and may range from the utmost 
rigidity to the utmost flexibility. It may relate to the whole of 
industry without distinction or to particular industries or groups 
of industries ; it may be temporary or permanent ; it may establish 
strict regulations or allow wide latitude in the methods of appli- 
cation; it may take effect by direct compulsion or merely give 
force of law to the agreements freely concluded between the parties 
concerned. 

In addition to the legislative measures taken by the Government 
of the Free City of Danzig and by American authorities for the 
direct reduction of hours in certain undertakings or services, more 
general measures have been adopted in Germany and Poland. In 
other countries proposals or Bills have been submitted to the 
Parliaments. Here, however, it will be sufficient to note only those 
Bills which, because they have been introduced by a member of 
the Government, entail, if not the responsibility of the Government 
as a whole, at least the responsibility of their author in his official 
capacity. Of this kind only one vdll be considered, that prepared 
by Mr. Czech, Minister of Social Welfare in the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

In Czechoslovakia^ during 1931, Mr. Czech, Minister of Social 
Welfare, prepared the draft of a Bill changing most of the pro- 
visions of the eight-hour day Act of 19 December 1919 in a restric- 
tive sense. This Bill, of which only the principal provisions will 
be mentioned here, would apply to all undertakings covered by 


1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIII, p. 421. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XLIII, p. 384. 
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the Industrial Code or carried on for profit, and to undertakings 
in agriculture and forestiy unless a decision to the contrary were 
taken hy the Minister of Social Welfare in agreement wdtli the 
Minister of Agriculture. Hours of work would, as a rule, not exceed 
eight per day and forty per week (instead of eight per day and 
forty-eight per week as at present). In mining establishments 
(mines, coke ovens, roasting furnaces and blast furnaces) hours 
would, as a rule, be limited to seven and a half per day and thirty- 
six per week calculated from bank to bank. The total overtime 
allowed would be reduced from 240 to 120 hours (sixty hours for 
underground mines) in the year. 

This Bill makes no kind of provision for administrative procedure 
or for discrimination between different kinds of activity except 
in the case of mines, for which strict regulations are provided, and 
thus constitutes an extremely rigid example of the type of per- 
manent regulations directly applicable to all undertakings through- 
out the country It has already been submitted to varioxis Ministries 
and is now under consideration by the Social Affairs Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

In Germany, various legislative measures have been taken since 
more than a year past with a view to increasing the available 
employment by a reduction of the working week to forty hours. 
There was first the Decree of 5 June 1931, supplemented by the 
Administrative Regulations of 30 September 1931, which gave the 
Federal Government, subject to the approval of the Federal 
Council, the power to reduce by Order th'e hours of work in certain 
branches of industry or public offices or for certain categories of 
workers to forty in the week. This right was restricted to under- 
takings and administrations normally employing not less than ten 
workers or ten salaried employees. Before such an Order could 
be issued, the authorities must consider whether a reduction in 
hours of work was technically and economically possible and must 
also have regard to the number of workers available on the labour 
market. The limit of the reduced working week was thus fixed 
at forty hours. A longer week might in principle be allowed, 
but only in exceptional cases, in particular in continuous processes. 
The limits applied only to the individual hours of work and 
did not in any way affect the hours worked by the undertaking 
as a whole. The responsibility for distributing the hoxirs of work 
among the workers was left to the parties concerned and, in order 
to leave all possibilities open the Decree provided that the limits 
specified by an Order should be held to be observed if they were 
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not exceeded on the average over a period of six consecutive weeks. 

The hours of work fixed by Order in accordance with these 
provisions would he substituted for the normal hours prescribed 
by the legislation on hours of work. The Decree also dealt with 
the question of overtime and contained the provisions needed to 
prevent the permissible exceptions from being used to nullify the 
effects of the reduction of normal hours. It refrained from intro- 
ducing compulsion as a means of increasing the number employed, 
but the explanatory memorandum to the Administrative Regula- 
tions stated in this connection : “ It need hardly be said that the 
possibility of finding employment for a larger number of workers 
will be the chief object of the negotiations vith workers’ and 
employers’ organisations in the different branches of economic 
activity and the condition on which the issue of special Orders 
will be made to depend.” 

The question of wages was also dealt with, and the employer 
was expressly authorised to reduce the wages previously fixed by 
collective agreement or individual contract of employment by an 
amount corresponding to the reduction of hours, unless the agree- 
ment or contract provided for more favourable terms for the 
workers. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Government never intended 
to undertake an immediate statutory reduction of hours. The 
explanatory memorandum to the Decree stated that the reform 
was to be carried out in the first place " by means of voluntary 
agreement ”. 

Thus, these regulations were founded, if not in the letter, at 
least in the spirit, on the agreements that might be concluded 
between the parties concerned. They aimed in essence at setting 
up procedure for transforming contractual obligations into binding 
legal obligations. In several respects, moreover, the regulations 
were made sufficiently flexible to facilitate their application to 
any industry. 

What were the practical results ? The Minister of Labour tried 
at first to persuade industries where the reduction of hours appeared 
possible to conclude agreements, and during June and July 1931 
he negotiated with various industries. Hours were reduced by 
collective agreement in the greater part of the brewing industry, 
the chemical industry, the stone and earth industry, and the Berlin 
building industry. In several other industries the negotiations 
broke down, mainly on the question of wages. 

The Minister of Labour next drafted a number of Orders for 
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the compulsory reduction of hours, but none of these has been 
issued. The chief obstacle to such compulsory reduction was the 
question of wages, especially after the general cut in wages and 
salaries in December 1931, which reduced earnings by an average 
of nearly 10 per cent. This made it seem neither possible nor 
expedient to demand further sacrifices from the workers, a condition 
set by the employers to their acceptance of the measure. 

The Minister of Labour temporarily suspended his efforts. In 
the meantime, however, a Decree of 6 October 1931 facilitated the 
adoption of the Kriimper system of rotation previously described^ 
by granting the workers concerned unemployment benefit at a 
reduced rate during the period of suspension from work. 

In April 1932, the Minister of Labour decided to request the 
Government to take fresh action with a view to counteracting 
unemployment by a reduction of hours. A new Order was drafted 
and submitted to the Governments of the different Federal States 
and representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
concerned. This Bill provided on the one hand, for a general 
reduction of the overtime allowed under collective agreements, 
and on the other for the progressive reduction of hours to forty 
in the week in certain specified industries, beginning with mines 
and salt works, the stone, chemical, paper and printing industries, 
malt works, breweries and the building industry. This draft Bill, 
however, came to nothing. 

The Minister then made another attempt to promote voluntary 
reductions of hours. In June 1932 he requested the President of 
the Federal Institute for Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance to give every possible assistance in effecting a 
reduction of hours of work. For this purpose he recommended 
setting up committees in the labour offices of the different States 
to study the question of reduction and to consider the proposals 
put forward by employers’ and workers’ organisations, employ- 
ment exchanges or inspectors. The Minister of Labour hoped, in 
particular, to obtain the support of the employers in view of the 
fact that he had taken into consideration their opposition to any 
statutory regulation of hours of work. The efforts of the labour 
offices produced satisfactory results, in particular in the Rhine- 
land, where the discharge of thousands of workers was thus avoided 
and the engagement of additional workers made possible. 

In view, however, of the widespread nature and severity of 


» Gf. p. 62 . 
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the crisis, Mr. von Papen’s Government decided to attack the prob- 
lem of unemployment from a new angle. The Legislative Decree 
of 4 September 1932 for the revival of industrial activity contains 
provisions concerning employment. Any employer who takes on 
more workers or salaried employees between 1 October 1932 and 
30 September 1933 than he was employing in the months of June, 
July and August 1932 will he entitled to a bonus of 400 RM., in 
the form of a tax certificate, for each additional worker or salaried 
employee engaged on an average for one 3 ^ear. For this purpose 
purely seasonal increases of staff will not he taken into account. 
The total amount of certificates which may he issued under this 
head is fixed at 7,000,000 RM., which will make it possible to 
subsidise the employment of 1,750,000 unemployed persons for a 
year. 

As another means of facilitating an increase in employment a 
Legislative Decree of 5 September 1932, supplemented by Admi- 
nistrative Regulations of 14 and 21 September, authorises employers 
who increase their staffs to reduce individual wages in accordance 
with a sliding scale. Under the Decree this reduction vdll take 
effect only in respect of ten hours of work in every forty, from the 
thirty-first to the fortieth hour, and may not be more than 50 per 
cent. It follows that the total reduction will not exceed 1234 
cent., but this limit will be reached only when the number of workers 
has been increased by one-fourth. The measure is to remain in 
force for six months. The Decree also provides that the official 
conciliators may authorise the payment of lower wages than those 
fixed by collective agreement in cases where the precarious situation 
of the undertaking renders the current rates too heavy for continued 
working. The conciliator cannot, however, authorise a reduction 
of more than 20 per cent, in the wages laid down by collective 
agreement. 

The Decree of 14 September 1932 containing regulations for the 
application of the above Decree defines the conditions under which 
a reduction of hours of work may be accompanied by a reduction 
of wages. It prescribes in particular the method of estimating 
the increase in staff and contains special provisions for favouring 
those employers who had already reduced hours before the issue of 
the Decree of 5 September in order to avoid dismissals. The 
reduction of wages applies only to that part which corresponds to 
the rate fixed by collective agreement excluding family and other 
allowances. The Decree of 21 September specifies the method to 
be used in the case of workers employed on piece-work. 
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Thus, the German Government, in its attempts to promote the 
re-engagement of workers, completes its policy of reducing hours 
of work on the basis of legislative measures or of agreements 
between the parties by giving a twofold advantage to the employers 
(a bonus for the engagement of workers and a reduction of wages) 
in the hope that employers will thereby make an effective contri- 
bution towards the mitigation of unemployment. But these new 
measures are opposed by the Avorkers, who suffer both by the 
reduction in the number of hours of work and by the reduction 
in the hourly rate of wages. 

In Poland^ in October 1931, the Parliament passed an Act amend- 
ing the Act of 18 December 1919 concerning hours of work, by the 
insertion of a provision giving the Government the power in times 
of economic depression to reduce hours of work so as to distribute 
employment over a larger number of workers and thus to diminish 
the number of the unemployed. Section 6 [d) of the 1919 Act, 
which allowed hours of work to be increased in the event of national 
emergency, now runs as follows: 

In the event of national or economic emergency, the Government, 
on receiving a proposal from the Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare drawn up after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, shall be entitled to promulgate Orders 
pennitting ihe exlension or requiring the reduction of daily or weekly 
hours of work. These Orders shall remain in force for a specified 
period not exceeding one year, and may be limited to specified 
branches of industries or classes of undertakings throughout the 
territory of the State or in the territory of the different admini- 
strative units. 

The principal feature of this provision from the present point of 
view is that it permits the reduction of hours of work by an Order 
of the Government issued on the proposal of the Minister of Labour 
after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
This procedure is relatively rapid and oilers by means of the two 
stages involved useful guarantees that the measure taken is 
expedient. Another feature of this measure is its flexibility. In the 
first place, latitude is alloAved as to the scope of the Orders 
issued and the area they cover. There is also a certain latitude as 
to the amount of the reduction, which is left to be fixed by’’ the 
indhddual Orders. The reduction may relate to the day or to the 
week, and it is open to the undertakings to apply it in the manner 
they consider best. Finally, the measures can only be temporary, 
since the Orders are to remain in force for not more than one year. 
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The Office is not axs'^are that the Government has yet made use of 
tile powers thus conferred upon it. 

* 

The above account will have given some idea of the different 
forms of action taken hy the public authorities in support of a 
reduction of hours of work as a means of maintaining or increasing 
employment. It is difficult to estimate to what extent the encou- 
ragement given to private initiative has had practical results, 
since the employers are ultimately free to act as they choose. 
The direct measures taken hy the public authorities have been 
isolated, and even when general in character have covered only 
a relatively feAv branches of activitj^-. Their legislative measures 
are still not sufficiently firmly founded and are somewhat hesitating 
in character, while their practical action does not yet clearl;y 
indicate the relative value of the methods employed. In the few 
cases in which national Governments have adopted effective 
legislation they have been inspired by a caution that can easily 
be understood, and this is no doubt why the results obtained 
have been very limited. It would seem as if only general regula- 
tions that are strict enough to establish a real obligation and, at 
the same time, flexible enough to allow of adjustment to the 
varied needs of different undertaldngs, would be capable of bringing 
about the desired results. 

§ 2. — Private Initiative 

Private initiative has been taken both bj’" employers and bj’' 
workers. In the first case the action is unilateral, since the employer 
of his ovm authority and will organises his work on the basis of 
a shorter worldng day or week, or carries out the change in con- 
sequence of an agreement with his staff concluded on his 
initiative. At other times the workers take the initiative for a 
reduction, a measure that clearly cannot be carried out until an 
agreement has been reached with the management of the under- 
taking. In fact, there are two methods: on the one hand, the 
unilateral action of the employer; on the other, an agreement 
between the employer and his workers concluded on the initiative 
of either party. 

Important employers’ organisations have expressed themselves 
in favour of shorter hours of work as a means of reducing 
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unemployment. In the United States in September 1932, the 
Director of the American Petroleum Institute, which covers 
virtually the entire oil industry in the United States, recommended 
the member companies as an emergency measure to reduce 
working hours to a maximum of forty in the week or an equivalent. 
During the same month the United States Chamber of Commerce 
adopted a report in favour of active participation in the movement 
for the rational distribution of employment on the basis of the 
forty-hour week. Some months ago the Federal Reserve Banking 
and Industrial Committee set up a committee of industrialists, 
which has advocated the reduction of hours with a view to spreading 
the existing volume of employment. This movement knovm as 
the “ Share-the-Work Movement ”, encouraged hy President 
Hoover, has made much* headway. In France, the Federation of 
the Metal Mining and Engineering Industries issued a circular in 
January 1931 to the affiliated companies in the metal and engi- 
neering industries, suggesting that so far as possible they should 
reduce the hours of all their workers rather than dismiss workers. 
In November 1931 the General Confederation of French Production 
addressed two letters to the presidents of its affiliated organisa- 
tions, urging them to observe the same principle. The Central 
Union of Polish Mines, Industries, Commerce and Finance .sent a 
circular to its members in October 1931, inviting them to help 
the National Unemployment Committee by trying to provide 
fresh employment through a reduction in hours of work. 

It would also be possible to compile a long list of agreements 
concluded between employers and workers for the reduction of 
hours as a means of maintaining or creating employment. There 
can be no question here of mentioning every case of a reduction 
in hours due to private initiative. All that will be considered 
below are certain characteristic examples of increasing the possi- 
bility of employment, reference being made first to measures 
adopted in respect of continuous processes and then to those in 
respect of discontinuous work. 

Continuous Work 

Several large undertakings have been changed over from a 
three-shift to a four-shift system, thus reducing the individual 
working week to thirty-six or forty-two hours according as the 
undertaking is in operation for six or seven days in the week. 
In other undertakings the reduction of hours has been effected 
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on the basis of the forty-hour week by the introduction of a system 
of rotation of staff. 


Food Industry 

The large oil factories, the “ Harburger Oelwerke Brinckman 
und Mergell ” at Harhurg-Wilhelmshurg in Germany reduced 
in October 1930 the hours of work of their staff. This was 
effected by the introduction of an extra shift: instead of working 
three eight-hour shifts, the system of four six-hour shifts was 
adopted. As a result of this reduction the undertaking, which 
employed 1,000 workers, was able to engage 350 additional 
workers. As it could not tolerate any increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, /lo compensation in the form of wages was granted. But 
before introducing the new system the management consulted the 
works council, which accepted the sacrifice of a fraction of 
wages so as to reduce the number of unemployed. In order 
to mitigate the effects of this measure the workers with the lowest 
wages were transferred to the fourth shift, which is the most 
highly paid. The newly engaged workers included brothers, sons 
and other relatives of those already in the factory, so that some 
families have a higher total income than before the reduction in 
hours. 

After a few weeks of the new system it was found that -the 
cost of production had not risen and that social charges had risen 
very slightly, representing 1 per cent, of wages. The more frequent 
changes of shifts had not reduced output, and in several depart- 
ments it was even found necessary to restrict productivity lest 
it nullify the effects of the measures adopted. It should be 
mentioned, however, that a few months after the introduction of 
the thirty-six-hour week the hourly wages of all oil workers were 
reduced by agreement by 4% per cent. In order not to impose a 
further reduction in income on the workers, the company decided 
to increase the working week from thirty-six to forty hours 

In view of the excellent results obtained by this undertaking, 
several other oil mills, for instance at Mannheim and in the 
Rhineland, similarly reduced their hours while at the same time 
reducing wages in proportion 


1 Die Arbeitszeitverkiirzung als Mittel zur Behebung der Erwerbslosennot. 
Gedanken und Erfahmngen der Harburger Oelwerke Brinckman und Mergell. 
Dec. 1930. 

- Soziale Praxis, 2 July 1931. 

® Ibid., 12 Feb. 1931. 
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After a few weeks of satisfactory experience the management 
of the Harhurger Oeiwerke published a pamphlet in which it 
advocated the reduction of hours as one of the most effective 
means of combating unemployment 

The Kellogg Food Company " (United States), whose chief 
factory is at Battle Creek, Michigan, reduced hours of work from 
eight to six in the day as from 1 December 1930. The Company 
still works a twenty-four-hour day, and the reduction in individual 
hours has enabled 88^/3 per cent, more workers to he employed. 
The minimum wage is 4 dollars for men, which is the normal rate 
paid under the eight-hour system, and the average daily wage is 
5.40 dollars. The undertaking did not reduce hours until it had 
carefully examined every aspect of the problem. It decided not 
only to reduce the number of working hours, but at the same time 
to raise the basic hourl}’- wage b}^ 1234 per cent., so that the workers 
have more leisure and increased purchasing power. The workers 
have also collaborated with the employers to inci-ease the number 
of those employed and thus reduce unemployment. After several 
months’ experience of the new system. ]\Ir. BroN\’n, President of 
the Company, stated that if no unforeseen factors intervened, the 
Kellogg Food Company would permanently maintain the system 
of four six-hour shifts. 

On the recommendation of the Polish National Committee on 
Unemployment, the sugar industry of Western Poland has intro- 
duced the system of four six-hour shifts in those sections where there 
is a sufficient supply of skilled labour, and has in consequence 
been able to employ 4,500 more workers than during the previous 
season although production was much less 

In the German brewing industry over sixty agreements have so 
far' been concluded reducing the working week from forty-eight 
to forty hours spread over five days. Those agreements cover 
559 undertakings employing over 30,000 workers. The loss of 
wages has been partly compensated for in the case of about 
22,000 workers ‘k 


1 Cf. footnote 1 on p. 79. 

“ Lewis J. BnowN, President of llie Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan: What of the Six-Hour Day ? 

^ Jtidusirial and Labour I nforination, Vol. XLI, p. 270. 

‘ Communication to the International Labour OlTice and Bulletin of the 
International Federation of Food Workers^ Unions, Zurich, July 1932. 
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Chemical Industry 

The Executive Committee of the Manufacturing Chemists’^ 
Association of the United States ^ has recommended to its members 
the substitution of a system of four six-hour shifts for that of three 
eight-hour shifts, without reducing horndy wage rates, so as to be 
uhle to increase the number of workers by about 33^3 per cent. 
A number of chemical undertakings have accepted these recom- 
mendations. In one factory employing 600 workers the change- 
over to the six-hour shift enabled the staff to be increased by 135. 

Petroleum Industry 

The Standard Oil Company ^ of New Jersey introduced the 
forty-hour week as from 1 July 1932 for the whole of its staff 
employed in the United States. The reduction was first put into 
effect when a loss of business due to the depression threatened 
wholesale discharges and was finally extended to take in salaried 
employees and other workers even where there was no over-supply 
of labour. Under the new plan the working week has been reduced 
from six to five days, but difficulties were met in making the 
application of the five-day week general, since in some manufac- 
turing operations work is continuous. In the refineries this work 
was previously carried out by shifts of three workers each working 
six spells in the week, or a total of eighteen spells per week. The 
remaining three spells were worked by an additional worker. 
Now the management has introduced an additional worker, so 
that the four workers each work five spells in the week, or twenty 
spells per week, and the twenty-first spell is worked by a man who 
during the four remaining days of the week is employed as a 
helper. The following schedule is a typical example of the manner 
in which work may be distributed among the different workers 
A, B, C and D are the permanent regular workers, and E is a 
helper four days in the week and replaces a regular worker on 
one day a week in turn: 

First week Second week Third week 

T. W.Th.F. S. S. M. T.W.Th.F. S. S. JI. T.W.Th.F. S. S. JI. 

From 7 a.m. to 


3p.m. . . . AAAAABB BBBCCCG GDDDDD(E) 

From 3 p.m. to 

11p.m.. . . GDDDDD(E) AAAAABB BBBCGGG 

From 11 p.m. to 

7 a.m. ... BBBGGGG GDDDDD(E) AAAAABB 


1 United States Daily, 2 October 1931. 

- Industrial and Labour Information, Vols. XLIII, p. 195, and XLIV, p. 18. 

2 Work-Sharing Programme of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

r> 



In the marketing field many service stations of the Company- 
employ only one or two men at a time and their absence one day 
a week interrupts continuity of service. Each undertaking is 
therefore empowered to reduce hours in its different services 
either regularly each week or over a longer period than the week. 
The plan is very flexilDle and provides further that if, in spite of 
the reduction of the working week to forty hours, there is a surplus 
of staff in an undertaking or service, a further limitation of hours 
may he undertaken so as to effect a balance between the number 
of men and the employment available. In no case, however, 
may the total hours be reduced to less than 50 per cent, of the 
normal. 

The adoption of this plan resulted in the immediate employment 
of some 450 persons in subsidiary undertakings, and it is probable 
that as the new programme becomes fully effective additional 
employment vwll be available, \vith work and employment properly 
balanced. Another result was the retention of workers who were 
due for dismissal if the six-day week had been maintained. As a. 
matter of fact, 180 workers woold have had their service terminated 
on 1 July 1932 but for the sharing out of work which took effect 
on that date. Together with the reduction of hours in refineries, 
producing, pipeline and gas operations which have not been deve- 
loped since 1930, the net effect of the several efforts to retain 
workers by reducing hours of work has meant jobs for some 
2,900 workers, or 9 per cent, of the total on the payrolls of the com- 
panies in the United States. Where workers have been laid off 
for reasons other than inefficiency, it has been due to inability to 
fit them into work for which they lacked the necessary training. 

The wages of workers on time rates are calculated on the same 
basis of time as before, but salaried employees paid by the month 
who before 1 July 1932 had been on a five and a half-day schedule, 
have had their salaries reduced by one-eleventh. In no case may 
the pay be reduced to less than 100 dollars per month. The reduc- 
tion of one-eleventh mentioned above applies also to the salaries 
of the higher grade staff and the management, even though the 
responsibilities of the post in question make a five-day week impos- 
sible. If hours of work are still further reduced, the pay vdll be 
reduced in proportion. 

The Standard Oil Company having received enquiries from other 
industries desirous of Imowing how the forty-hour week of five 
days stood the test of experience, reports were sought from all 
departments and the material obtained indicates that the results 
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have been satisfactory. The objectives aimed at baVe been 
achieved and the difficulties have been overcome. The field 
managers and department beads have found that there has been 
no drop in efficiency. In many cases, on. the contrary, there has 
been a gain through the resumption of the policy of promotions, 
which were practically ended so long as men were being laid off. 
Wherever possible, full or part time vacancies have been filled by 
promotions from lower posts. The Company considers that the 
adoption of the plan has enabled it to effect economies. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, the Humble Oil and Refinery Company at Houston 
adopted this year the forty-hour week of five days instead of the 
forty-eight-hour week, which measure has enabled 1,200 to 1,300 ad- 
ditional workers to be engaged 

The Socony Vacuum Corporation in the United States has 
similarly introduced as from 1 November 1932 the forty-hour week 
of five days. The reduction applies to the 30,000 wage-earning 
and salaried employees employed by the undertaking, including 
the managers and other higher officials. Pay has been reduced 
in proportion to the reduction in hours except in the case of 
earnings not exceeding 100 dollars a month. The President of 
the Corporation has said that, although it was not an easy matter 
to introduce a five-day week in a continuous business, he was 
certain that it was entirely practical and that it would help to 
relieve unemployment 2 . 


• Paper Industry 

In the United States, a Wisconsin paper company has introduced 
the five-day week in its four factories. In the continuous-process 
departments, the workers are employed in shifts in such a way 
that their individual hours in no case exceed forty per week. 
Although additional workers have had to be trained, it has been 
possible to engage about 100 extra workers ^ 

Rubber Industry 

The important India Tire and Rubber Company in the United 
States'* has been led to reduce the hours of work of part of its staff. 


1 New York Times, 23 Oct. 1932. 

- Industrial and Labour Infontiation, Vol. XLIV, p. 235. 

3 SlIARE-THE-WoUK MoVEMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING AND 
Industrial Committees: How Sliare-the-W ork Has Been Applied, Different 
Methods that Have Succeeded in Widely Different Cases. 

* Monthly Labour Review, Aug. 1932. 



In the summer of 1931 it introduced the system of four six-hour 
shifts instead of three eight-hour shifts in the ^allcanizing depart- 
ment, where the work is carried out in the heat and damp and 
■considerahle skill is required. Tire demand is naturally highest 
in the hot season and continuous operation is therefore necessary 
in this department. The management observed that the attempt 
to keep the men at work for eight hours per day on seven days in 
the week had not proved satisfactory over a period of several years 
from the standpoint of production. In consequence of the reduc- 
tion of hours and the increase in the number of workers by one- 
third, production has risen. Absences, which had previously been 
frequent, declined almost to the vanishing point, and the labour 
cost per unit fell by 8.2 per cent. This percentage was computed 
by comparing two months in which conditions were identical with 
the exception of hours of work. 

After several months of experience covering both the busy 
and slack seasons, it was decided to apply the four-shift system 
to other departments of the plant. At the present time most 
-of the workers are on the six-hour basis, and the question of 
extending the measure to the whole staff, including the salaried 
employees, is under consideration. No upward adjustment of 
rates of pay was made when the six-hour shift was introduced. 

Glass Industnj 

The German sheet-glass industry ^ introduced on 1 August 1932 
the system of four shifts of six or eight hours, the different under- 
taldngs being free to choose either period in agreement with the 
workers. The classes of workers covered are the follovdng: in 
the Fourcault and Pittsburgh works, shift foremen and their 
deputies, drawing-machine minders, platform-men, watchers, cut- 
ters, crackers-off, fillers, skimmers, and stokers; in the Libbey- 
Owens works, foremen-machinists, leading machinists, machinists, 
apprentices, skimmers and fillers. The working week has been 
reduced from fifty-six to forty-two hours. 

The Fourcault sheet-glass works in Belgium ^ are at present 
working five eight-hour shifts, equivalent to an average of thirty- 
three and a half hours a week, as an emergency measure. 

One of the principal glass factories in the United States ^ has 


^ Communication to the International Labour Office. 

2 Idid. 

3 Share-the-Work Movement, op. cit. 
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substituted the system of four six-hour shifts for that of three 
eight-hour shifts, and the reduction has taken effect in factories 
in different parts of the country. The result of the measure 
has been the engagement of 2,000 additional workers, so that the 
total employed is now about 8,000. 

The Czechoslovak glass factories too, have recently adopted 
the system of four eight-hour shifts as a provisional measure 
with a view to employing the largest possible number of workers 
during the present period of unemployment. 


Discontinuous Work 

In discontinuous work a certain number of hours of work may. 
be made use of for the employment of additional workers, either 
by reducing the number of days worked per week or the number 
of hours worked per day, or by introducing a system of rotation 
of staff. In most cases the reduction has been effected by the 
adoption of the forty-hour week of five days. 

The various measures taken may be illustrated by the following 
examples: 

M ining 

A collective agreement was concluded on 1 October 1931 in 
the Lower Silesian coalfield “ (Germany) on the basis of a special 
rotation system, known as the Kriimper system, which has been 
described above. This measure has made it possible to avoid 
the discharge of 1,800 workers. Under the agreement, the number 
of workers has been increased by one-sixth of the number required 
to extract the quantity of coal produced when the normal hours 
of work are followed. On the other hand, one-seventh of the 
total number of workers are laid off each month in rotation. 
While they are laid off, they receive half the sum to which they 
would have been entitled for the annual holiday granted after 
twelve months’ service. The workers may not be discharged 
while laid off except for causes justifying immediate dismissal. 
At the end of the period they have the right to resume their em- 
ployment in the same wage group as before. 


1 Communication to the International Labour Office. 
* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XL. p. 193. ’ 
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Food Industry 

The Meinl Company of Vienna^ (Austria), which manufactures 
and trades in foodstuffs (chocolate, tea, coffee), reduced hours 
of work at the beginning of 1932 from forty-eiglit in the week 
to forty-three. The workers are paid for forty-five hours in the 
week as the management was of the opinion that tliey could not 
he paid at the full rate for shorter hours and ought to contribute 
to the general sacrifice. The introduction of the measure has 
been followed by a fall instead of a rise in the cost of production, 
in consequence of the increased output due to the introduction 
of measures of rationalisation at the same time. 

In Rome an agreement has been concluded between the pro- 
"vincial group of pastrycooks in the Federation of Commerce 
and the Provincial Federation of Trade Unions with a view to 
maldng the system of rotation introduced for the workers more 
effective. The oven-men and similar staff, including deliveiy-men, 
must take it in turns to give up their work to unemployed workers 
at the rate of two days per month. For the " first-hands ” a 
special agreement provides that they shall contribute to the unem- 
ployment fund at the rate of two days’ wages “ per month. 

Chemical Industry 

An agreement reducing the working week from forty-seven to 
forty hours was concluded in September 1932 between the British 
Transport and General Workers’ Union and Mander Bros, of 
Wolverhampton a firm of paint, colour, varnish and ink manu- 
facturers. The firm had decided on a rationalised method of 
production and the introduction of a fresh system of piece-rates. 
These changes would in the ordinary way have involved a serious 
displacement of labour unless hours of work had been reduced. 
The agreement reached established a five-day week at the same 
rate of wages, as a minimum, as was previously paid for forty- 
seven hours. 

The introduction of new working methods has made it possible 
to grant the workers increased leisure, since they are free on Satur- 
days and Sundays, and so far as possible enables the firm to avoid 
discharging staff. It has undertaken not to discharge any worker 
during the whole period of reorganisation, that is to say, six 

1 Incluslrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLII, p. 320. 

- II Lavoro Fascista, 1 May and 8 Oct. 1932. 

^ Industrial and Labour Information, XLIV, p: 106. 
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months, whatever the results obtained. If at the end of this 
period a reduction of staff is nevertheless found necessary, it 
was agreed that any such reduction should he met by using 
the pension arrangements to compensate workers displaced. 

The firm has adopted this measure because it considers it 
inevitable in all rationalised undertakings. Its motives have been 
strictly economic and it is convinced that the mechanisation of 
production will allow of a marked increase in the workers’ spare 
time. It hopes that other British industries will follow its example 
and thus help to solve the great and difficult problem of employment. 

Tobacco Industry 

In the German cigarette industry ^ an agreement was concluded 
at the beginning of 1931 between the cigarette workers’ organi- 
sations and the employers’ organisation for a reduction of the 
worldng week. This agreement was recently renewed until 
30 September 1933. The hours of work were reduced from forty- 
eight to forty-two and a half in the week. In 1931, the industry 
employed over 20,000 persons. The employers’ organisations 
agreed to pay forty-five hours’ wages for the forty-two and a half 
hour week, which represents an increase of 5.9 per cent, in hourly 
wages. The measure has made it possible to avoid many discharges 
of workers that would otherwise have been necessary owning to 
the depression of industry and the rationalised methods of pro- 
duction introduced. 

In the Bulgarian tobacco w^areho ises ^ the length of the working 
day has been reduced, at the request of the Department of Labour 
nnd Social Insurance, from eight to seven hours as from 15 October 
1931. In the w^arehouses in the six principal centres of the tobacco 
trade, the hourly w^age-rates have been temporarily cut in pro- 
portion to the reduction in hours of w^ork. This measure has 
helped to diminish the seasonal winter unemployment wffiich has 
been aggi-avated b^f the general unemployment prevailing through- 
out the country. 

Printing Industry 

The Berlin w^orkshops of the Union of German Printers ^ have 
reduced hours of work by agreement to forty in the w^eek spread 


1 Communication to the International Labour Office. 

- hiduslrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLI, p. !/4. 
^ Gciverkschafls Zeitiing, 28 March 1931. 
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over five days as from 16 March 1931. The undertaking agreed 
to be responsible for 40 per cent, and the staff for 60 per cent, 
of the reduction in wages resulting from this step. It thus proved 
possible not only to avoid dismissals hut to engage a certain number 
of unemployed workers. 

In the London newspaper printing presses the hours of work of 
compositors were reduced some years ago with a view to increasing 
the number of workers. Agreements were recently concluded be- 
tween the compositors’ organisations in London and Dublin and the 
newspaper proprietors’ associations concerned Hours were reduced 
in the following mannei : each worker gets one day or night off 
each fortnight, reducing the number of days worked per fortnight 
to eleven instead of twelve, while the working period of the under- 
taldng remains normal. In Dublin the agreement applies during 
seven months of the year — October to April exclusive. The other 
five months the workers work continuously but arc entitled to a 
holiday with pay of a fortnight. Thus during seven months each 
worker has one day (or night) off per fortnight and during the 
remaining Ave months of the year a fortnight’s holiday. The total 
periods of absence in each of tlie two periods bear approximately 
the same proportion to the total working time of the establishment 
and it is therefore possible to take on additional men who work 
regularly the whole year round. This scheme affords an interesting 
example of the combination of a system of rotation, as commonly 
understood, with the system of paid holidays, the two being so 
adjusted as to allow of permanent additional employment being 
given. In one of these newspaper printing firms whose plant 
is worked during forty-five hours a week, the individual members 
of the staff each work forty-five hours in one week and only 
thirty-seven and a half hoins in the following week, making 
an average of forty-one and a quarter hours per week. The 
result of the reduction of hours in this firm, which employs about 
140 persons, was the employment of twelve extra workers to take 
the place of the twelve men off each day and of the men taking 
their fortnight’s holiday. Wages remained the same for the 
forty-one and a quarter-hour average week as for the forty-five-hour 
week. 


1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, p. 38. 
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Textile Industry 

One of the largest woollen goods factories in the United States ^ 
recently adopted the five-day week with a view to sharing work 
as equitably as possible. The staff woiks in two shifts, the first 
from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and the second from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Each shift has a half-hour brealc. It is estimated that this measure 
has allowed of increasing the staff by 10 per cent. 

A Chicago clothing factory ^ has also introduced the five-day 
week of forty hours with a view to avoiding the dismissal of some 
of its workers. Wages have been reduced in proportion to the 
reduction in hours except in the case of workers earning less than 
20 dollars per week. Since the introduction of the measure the 
undertaking has been obliged to reduce hours by a further 
10 per cent. 

Metal Industry 

The “ Hirsch Kupfer Messing Werk A. G. ” at Eherswalde in 
Germany ^ introduced the forty-hour week for all its workers with 
the exception of those drawing a minimum wage. It had 1,758 
workers working forty hours a week and only 210 working forty- 
eight hours. The reduction in hours has allow’^ed of the engagement 
of over 200 unemployed workers. 

Moior-Cur Industry 

The Minerva Motor Works at Antwerp (Belgium) have tem- 
porarily adopted a forty-hour week of five eight-hour days instead 
of a forty-eight-hour week for the whole of their staff of about 
2,000 w'orkers. The new time-table is from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
from 12.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. from Monday to Friday inclusive. 
The management had been compelled in October 1931 to discharge 
several hundred workers, with the result that the workers held 
a meeting and decided to demand a more equitable distribution 
of work through the introduction of shorter hours. Negotiations 
took place and the management made the following offer, which 
was accepted by the w^orkers’ delegates. A forty-hour week w^as 


l Share-the-Work Movement, op . cit . 

= Ibid. 

® Gewerkschajts Zeitung, 4 April 1931. 

* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLI, p. 36, and communication 
to the International Labour Office, Nov. 1932. 
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to be introduced as a temporary measure in order to avoid further 
dismissals and the workers already discharged were to be taken 
on again before the end of the year. Altogether over 400 workers 
have been kept in employment in consequence of this measure. 
At the same time as hours were reduced, the management intro- 
duced a new system of wage bonuses which has led to an increase 
in labour output. The measure has had no effect on the cost 
of production, since the total wage-bill has remained unchanged. 

The F.I.A.T. establishments have introduced in their motor-car 
factory at Lingotto in Italy which employs over 10,000 workers and 
1,500 salaried employees, a system of stabilisation of employment of 
great interest. The collective agreement for metal workers provides 
that the normal working day may be reduced by two hours if 
the work so requires. This provision has led to the adoption 
of a permanent system intended to guarantee relative stability 
of employment to the workers. In 1929, when the elTects of the 
depression began to be felt, the firm decided to fix the hours of 
work, which averaged forty per week, in such a way as to keep 
production always adjusted to the potential market. To achieve 
this purpose agreements were concluded with the workers’ organi- 
sations which enable the workers to benefit by the revival of business 
in the spring and summer as compensation for the short time 
worked in the autumn and vdnter. The workers in the motor-car 
works who are employed for less than forty hours per week during 
November, December and January are credited with forty hours’ 
work and paid standard wages (basic wage plus supplement). 
The amounts thus paid for the hours not worked are recovered 
by way of deduction during the weeks in which over forty hours 
are worked. The debit items and the deductions are clearly 
shown on the pay cards. Generally speaking the entries have not 
been questioned from the workers’ side nor has the firm incurred 
losses on account of the advances made. Bearing in mind the 
aim of this measure, which is to guarantee stability of employment, 
it can even be said that once the scheme had been properly explained, 
the firm overcame the doubts of the workers due to the fear 
that the result might be to assimilate the motor-car industry 
to a seasonal industry and so alTect hours of work and overtime pay. 

Another important undertaking, the Opel motor-car factory 
in Germany -, after negotiations with the Minister of Labour for 


^ Cf. International Labour Office: Studies on Industrial Relations, II. 
Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 35. Geneva, 1932. 

- Communication to the International Labour Office. 
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the State of Hesse, decided to reduce the working day to seven and 
•a half hours, which enables it to give regular employment to an 
additional 130 workers. 


Shipbuilding 

The “ Howaldt-Werfte A. G. ” shipj’-ards in Hamburg and Kiel ^ 
(Germany) adopted a forty-hour week in February 1931 and reduced 
wages by 6.82 RM. per week, or 1.13 RM. per day. The Muni- 
cipality of Kiel undertook to pay the workers’ contributions to 
the unemplojrment insurance fund, so that the daily wage was 
reduced by only 0.91 RM. In exchange, the shipyard has under- 
taken to employ at least 8 per cent, of the unemployed in receipt 
of public relief. The undertaking has also agreed to engage extra 
supervisory staff and salaried employees and to pay the cost of 
the increased social charges resulting from the engagement of 
fresh staff. 

A method resting on the same principle as that of the five-day 
week is the reduction of hours of work over a period longer than 
the week. This has taken place in the German shipyard “ Bremer 
Vulkan ” ^ where the management concluded an agreement in 
March 1931 with the works council for the reduction of hours 
of work over the fortniglit. During the fortnight, the workers 
work ten days vdth holidays on Saturday and Monday. This 
measure has made it possible to avoid the dismissal of a large 
number of workers and to engage unemployed workers. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 

The important German firm of Robert Bosch A. G. at Stuttgart 
which produces electrical apparatus and precision instruments and 
in particular magnetos for motor-cars and has over 2,500 branches 
in Germany and abroad, two years ago reduced the working day 
in its establishments to six hours. In consequence the company 
was able to emplo^' in Germany a larger staff in 1931 than in 
1930 in spite of the depression. According to its report for 1931, 
the total number employed at the end of the year was 8,422 workers 
and salaried employees, an increase of 308 over the previous year. 
Production was maintained as regards quantity, although its value 
fell by 17 per cent, owing to the fall in prices. 

1 GewerJischajls Zeitung, 28 March 1931. 

2 Ibid., 4 April 1931. 

^ Vorwarls, 15 Sept. 1932. 
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The large Philips factory at Eindhoven in the Netherlands^ 
was compelled early in 1930 to dismiss 3,000 workers in order 
to reduce output. During the whole of 1930 the number of workers 
remained about 19,000, but towards the end of January 1931 the 
restriction of markets brought the management face to face with 
the alternative of dimissing another 1,500 workers or reducing 
the hours of wmic to forty-two in a number of departments. Since 
the engagement and training of a worker cost the factory a few 
hundred florins, it was considered in the interests of the w'orks 
to maintain stability of employment as far as possible, and to 
keep men whose engagement w'as expensive and who might be re- 
quired again. The management therefore chose the second alter- 
native. Three w^eeks later it had to go even further, so as to 
avoid dismissing another 500 w’orkers, and reduced the w^eekly 
hours of work to forty in certain shops. At the same time, in order 
not to cut down the earnings of these workers unduly, it decided 
to pay them until further notice the wuges corresponding to fort 3 !'- 
tw'o hours of w'ork, thus making the undei taking itself responsible 
for the time being for the cost of the reduction. 

The chief aim of the Philips factory wus to maintain the staff 
which it had engaged at Eindhoven. It is true that this policy 
did not prevent the mass recruiting during the period for 1928 
to 1929, w'hen the undertaking w'as expanding rapidly, from being 
follow'ed bj'’ drastic cuts in 1930. But the management, wdiich 
frankly recognised the social disadvantages of these sudden changes, 
points out that it is particularly’^ difficult to avoid them in new* 
industries because a producei can hardly estimate in advance the 
limits of his market. For this reason the departments at Eind- 
hoven which are most seriously affected are those for the pi eduction 
cf w’ireless appliances and valves, and not the departments for 
the manufacture of electric bulbs for which the market is older 
and better known, so that production can be kept stable ”. 

Building Industry 

In the German calcareous sandstone industry hours have been 
reduced to forty’ in the week by’ agreement betw’een the parties 
concerned. Each undertaking guarantees to increase its staff in 
proportion to the reduction in hours. A certain number of unem- 


’ International Labour Office: Studies on Industrial Relations, II, 
Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 35. Geneva, 1932. 

- Communication to the International Labour Office, Nov. 1932. 
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ployed have also heen found work in the German cement industry, 
where several undertakings have adopted the forty-hour week 

In the United States, the San Francisco Building Association ^ 
adopted the five-day week in 1930 vdth a view to reducing unem- 
ployment, and it is intended to maintain these reduced hours. 
When it proves necessary to work on Saturdays overtime rates 
are paid. 

Salaried Employees 

As for manual workers, the hours of work for salaried employees 
in industrial and commercial undertakings have often been reduced 
with a view to engaging additional employees or avoiding 
dismissals. 

In the Berlin metal industry ^ an agreement was concluded on 
1 February 1931 vdth the various employees’ organisations, under 
which the employer may reduce the hours of all or part of his staff 
dovm to forty in the week. It was suggested that the number of 
working days should be reduced rather than the daily hours of work. 
Salaries will then be reduced by 0.45 per cent, for every hour not 
worked, up to a majumum of 15 per cent, of the monthl;^ salary, 
but no reduction will be made in familj allowances where they 
exist. Before reduced hours are introduced the employees’ repre- 
sentatives must be consulted and sufficient notice must be given. 

The important American motor-car factory, the General Motors 
Gorporation decided to put its central office workers in New 
York and Detroit on a five-day week as from 1 October 1932 and 
the working week was reduced to forty hours. The shorter week 
applies to between 10,000 and 15,000 salaried employees and may 
be extended to the office staff of the company in other cities. The 
measure has not been accompanied by a fall in salaries, but it 
should be observ’-ed that the salaries of the office staff were reduced 
by 10 to 20 per cent, on 1 October 1931, that is to say, before the 
forty -hour week was introduced. The adoption of the five-day 
week is expected to lead to an increase in the number of employees 
in certain departments. 

A large Pennsylvania department store has reduced the hours 
of its employees from forty-five and a half to forty-two per week 
as a means of avoiding dismissals. Each employee works five 
days per week. On the other hand the hours during which the 

1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XL, p. 216. 

® New York Times, 22 Dec. 1930 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1931, No. 10. 

** Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, p. 173. 
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store is open have been extended for the greater convenience .of 
shoppers. Two Los Angeles department stores have adopted a 
similar system of rotation of staff on the basis of a five-day week 
of forty hours 

A large hank has reduced hours, using different methods for its 
different departments. In the clearing house, mail transmissions, 
etc., departments employees work five days in the week, while 
heads of departments, specialists, etc., woi’k six days, but receive 
a holiday without pay of one week out of six or one month out 
of six. These measures have made it possible to increase the 
number of employees 

Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Service 

An agreement was recently concluded between .the central 
association of salaried employees and the General Directorate 
of the Berlin Post Office introducing the Kriimper system 
previously described as a means of avoiding the dismissal of 
several hundred auxiliary women employees. During November 
and December 1932 and January 1933 these employees will be 
given a holiday of seven days every seven weeks, which vill not 
be reckoned as an interruption of service, so that their rights as 
fixed by collective agreement remain untouched. 

Hotels and Restaurants 

An agreement has recently been concluded for the Province 
of Milan in Italy between the Federation of Commercial Unions 
and the Commercial Federation with a ^new to combating 
unemployment. Under the agreement, Avhicli covers about 
9,000 employees in restaurants, hotels and boarding houses in the 
ProAunce, the employers undertake not to reduce the staff below 
the figure in their employment on 1 October 1932. From 15 Oct- 
ober 1932 to 31 March 1933, the Avaiters in hotels and boarding 
houses AAdll alternate on a system of AA'-eekly rotation AAuth those 
at present out of AA'ork. The employees in restaurants are gh’-en 
a special holiday of tweh^e days AAithout pay and must be replaced 
by unemployed AA^orkers. The Commercial Federation aauII request 
employers to giA^e a tAA^elve days’ holiday AAithout pay to the staff 
of hotels and boarding houses and to engage unemployed persons 


1 SHARE-THE-WOIIK MOVEMENT, Op. cit. 
- Ibid. 

Vorwafts, 29 Sept. 1932. 

■* II Lavoro Fascista, 1 Oct. 1932. 
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; in their, place. Between 15 October 1932 and 31 March 1933 
persons who have completed a year’s service in hotels and restau- 
rants and have a contractual right to a holiday will be given their 
holiday without the allowance to which they are entitled under 
the contracts of the employ’ ment in force, and wll he replaced 
by unemployed persons. The provisions concerning the rotation 
of staff and holidays do not apply to chefs, head waiters, and persona 
in similar positions. The additional staff needed to carry out 
these provisions is to be obtained through the employment exchange 
for commercial employees. Special joint committees are set up 
to watch over the strict observance of the agreement and to make 
inspections. 

❖ 

Although limited to the more typical cases with which the 
Office is acquainted, the above examples show the variety of 
industrial and commercial undertakings in which hours of work 
have been reduced; mines, food, chemicals, petroleum, rubber, 
tobacco, paper and printing, textiles, engineering, building, glass 
works, post, telegraph and telephone, shops, offices, banks, hotels 
and restaurants. The introduction of new rationalised methods 
in certain industries where technical developments are making 
important progress, such as the chemical, glass, and cigarette 
industries, has also facilitated the reduction of working hours. 

Within a particular undertaking, hours have generally been 
reduced for the whole of the staff; sometimes however the reduction 
has applied only to part of the staff. In one case it may be the 
services where wholesale dismissals were becoming imminent on 
account of economic depression. In another, it may be the services 
where the work is carried out under difficult conditions (heat, 
humidity, etc.); and in yet another, the reduction may apply 
to the specially skilled staff, the management finding it to its 
interest to keep such workers, even if only on short time, owing 
to the high cost of their training. 

These measures of the redistribution of employment have 
applied to workers, salaried employees and sometimes even, 
though more rarely, to the higher officials of the undertaldng. 

For continuous work, hours have been reduced to forty-two 
or thirty-six in the week by the adoption of the system of four 
six-hour shifts, or to forty in the week by the introduction of a 
system of rotation. For discontinuous work, hours have been 
fixed as a rule at forty in the week, usually spread over five days. 
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The percentage of the workers it has been possible to re-engage 
in consequence of the reduction of hours varies with the undertaking. 
The most favourable examples show an increase of 25 to 33 ^/g 
per cent, for continuous work and of aboPt 15 to 20 per cent, 
for discontinuous work. 

Often the reduction of hours has been accompanied by a pro- 
portionate 1 eduction of wages. Several examples show, however, 
that attempts have been made not to reduce wages below a certain 
minimum. The reduction of hours may have been partially 
compensated by the introduction of a new system of remuneration 
■with bonuses giving the worker an incentive to increase his output; 
the workers’ total income may have been increased by the engage- 
ment of several members of the same family, some of whom were 
unemployed; earnings may have been partially compensated 
by payment for a larger numl)er of hours than those actually 
worked ; finall^q the workers with the lowest wages may have been 
transferred to the best remunerated shift. Several undertakings 
have even decided to maintain the former weekly or monthly 
earnings of the whole of their staff. In some cases wages falling 
below a specified weekly, monthly or annual figure have not been 
reduced; in others, the workers earning least are employed for a 
longer period than the rest of the staff. In general, it is the 
basic rates that have been reduced and family and other allowances 
have been left untouched. When the reduction of hours affects 
several consecutive days tlie workers may have been gh''en, by 
way of compensation for the time they are laid off, part or all 
of the allowance to which tliey would have been entitled for their 
annual holiday. In order to safeguard stability of employment, 
one undertaking has decided to pay its staff a fixed wage through- 
out the year; when business is slack the workers earn more 
than the sum corresponding to the number of hours actually 
worked, and the difference is made up during the busy season. 

In certain undertaldngs, in particular in those which have been 
rationalised, the reduction of hours has allowed of an increase 
in staff while the cost of production remains unchanged. Some- 
times the satisfactory results obtained in one department of an 
undertaking have encouraged the management to make the 
measure general. Finally, some undertakings are considering tlie 
possibility of making the reduction of hours a permanent measure. 
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Although, as has been seen, private initiative taken spontaneously 
or in consequence of Government encouragement has led to the 
reduction of hours in a number of undertakings, there are still 
many which have taken no action of this kind and would yet be 
in a position to contribute to this form of relieving unemployment. 
Experience shows that private initiative cannot be expected to 
malce the forty-hour week general. Its establishment by way of 
agreement between employers and workers is also difficult, for 
in that case the parties must agree both on the methods of appli- 
cation and on the principle. Similarly, Government encourage- 
ment, when not reinforced by sanctions, is insufficient for a general 
application of shorter working hours. In brief, in all these cases 
action depends on the good-will of employers and therefore must 
inevitably be incomplete, since many employers hesitate to under- 
take a reduction of hours unless their competitors adopt the same 
measure at the same time. It therefore becomes impossible on 
these lines to secure the wide adoption of the practice. This 
result can he obtained only by appropriate legislative action 
undertaken in the near future in the different countries, action 
which wall prove all the more effective if it has been concerted in 
advance. 



CHAPTER V 


POSSIBILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL REGULATION 


The information contained in previous Chapters permits certain 
conclusions to he drawn as to the practical possibility of reducing 
hours of work and the result which might be expected to follow. 
The main conclusion would appear to be that, on the whole, a 
general reduction of working hours would necessarily tend to 
increase the volume of employment, more particularly when 
economic recovery begins to make itself felt. The present report 
shows that, in point of fact, hours have been reduced in a consider- 
able number of establishments in different countries, with a view 
to preventing the dismissal of workpeople or in order to enable a 
larger number of workpeople to be employed. These measures have 
more usually taken the form of organised short time in view of 
the economic depression, but in some instances working hours have 
been permanenily reduced in a number of establishments, without 
apparently reducing their productive capacity. 

Can such measures be generalised ? The opinion of several 
statesmen is in the affirmative. For instance, Mr. Benes last year 
and Mr. Harriot this year expressed the view that the reduction of 
hours of work should be brought about by international agreement. 
The same view is implied in the proposal of Mr. de Michelis, who 
suggested that any further diminution of unemployment through a 
reduction of hours of work would depend on the conclusion of 
international agreements which would guarantee national industries 
against foreign competition. It was in these circumstances that’ 
the Governing Body decided to convene the Preparatory Conference. 

This decision of the Governing Body implies that the Office 
should undertake the preparation of the Conference, and it may be 
useful at this stage to distinguish the respective tasks of the Office 
and of the Conference. 

In the first place, it was the duty of the Office to collect the facts 
bearing on the question and, in particular, those relating to such 
experiments as have been made. These facts have been summarised 
in the preceding Chapters. It is for the Conference to examine 
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them and to see whether it has any further information to supply. 

In the second place, given the necessity of seeking to generalise 
these experiments, the Office proposes to attempt in the present 
Chapter to submit to the Conference a scheme for the international 
application of what it judges to he the most suitable means. It 
has set out to draft a scheme which would be practically possible 
from the technical standpoint and which, if adopted by the different 
countries, would give them the necessary guarantees. It will be the 
task of the Conference to examine this scheme; to say whether it 
considers that it is technically workable ; to say whether it considers 
that, if adopted, the scheme would give the necessary international 
guarantees; and lastly, to say whether such a scheme would be 
likely to command general acceptance. 

In its examination the Conference will no doubt bear constantly 
in mind that, important as the economic aspects of the problem 
are, and difficult as its solution may prove, it is impossible to 
ignore the grave social consequences involved in prolonged and 
widespread unemployment. Unless some method can be found of 
restoring to gainful activitj* the greater proportion of those who 
are now involuntarily idle, no solution of the economic and financial 
questions which have combined to produce the crisis can be 
regarded as satisfactory. As is emphasised in Chapter I, the fact 
that a considerable proportion of the industrial population is de- 
prived of purchasing power and exposed to the demoralisation 
which unemployment produces is bound to have serious economic 
repercussions. This appears to be the central feature of the 
present situation which must underlie any consideration of the 
problem now under discussion. 

§ 1. — General Lines of International Regulation 

The first question which inevitably arises is whether any system 
of international regulation, with a view to reducing working hours, 
should be permanent in character or temporary and provisional. 
This question can, no doubt, be approached from two different 
points of view. 

On the one hand, it is argued that it would be possible by means 
of a temporary agreement to effect an immediate and substantial 
reduction in the present volume of unemployment : when unemploy- 
ment dropped to a normal level, the agreement would automatically 
become inoperative. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that, even when a considerable 
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recovery of industrial activity has taken place, unemployment will 
be found not to diminish to the same extent, and that, in order to 
prevent a large proportion of the industrial population remaining 
idle, it will still be necessary to retain the shorter working week. 
This forecast is based on the considerable changes which have 
taken place in methods of production, and which have given rise 
to what is known as " technological unemployment In so far as 
unemployment due to this cause continues to exist, a reduction of 
working hours ought surely to be maintained, at least partially, in 
order to meet it. As has already been pointed out in Chapter II, 
it may happen that in a certain number of industries the re\dval 
of business will not make it possible to re-employ the number of 
workers previously employed in them. In order to produce the 
quantity of goods necessary to satisfy the demand in a period of 
normal prosperity, a smaller number of workers would probably 
suffice, in view of the increased quantity of machines employed and 
the application of methods of work which secure an economy 
of labour. 

If, as there is reason to think, such should prove bo be the case, 
the volume of unemployment will be greater than that which 
existed before the crisis, since, in order to obtain the increase of 
production required by the recovery of industrial activity, there 
will be a tendency simply to prolong the hours of work of those 
who were previously working on a reduced schedule, and thus to 
re-engage as small a number of additional workers as possible. 

It seems impossible to give any definite reply in favour of the one 
or other of these theses at the present time. All that can be said 
for the moment is that any regulation for reducing working hours 
should last as long as the unemployment situation renders it 
necessary. It will be particularly necessary that any such regula- 
tion should be still in force when recovery, even though partial 
in character, begins to swell the number and the volume of orders, 
in order that employers profiting from them shall have recourse 
to the engagement of a larger working force instead of simply 
prolonging the shortened working hours which were in operation 
up to that time. In this way those who are at present without 
employment could be reabsorbed into production by retaining the 
shortened working week. 

It has been suggested that a Convention might be framed which 
would cease to operate automatically whenever unemployment 
fell to a certain level. The difficulties of working such a system, 
however, or of devising the criteria by which it could be applied. 
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seem to preclude it as a practical proposition, and it would clearly 
be impossible that each State should be allowed to apply such 
criteria itself and take its own decision as to the moment at which 
its obligations had ceased. For the abrogation of the Convention 
some general agreement among the contracting parties would 
therefore be necessary. Since such agreement would be necessary, 
there would be no point in having recourse to any special system 
involving the application of criteria which would be difficult to 
devise and complicated to operate. If at the end of a certain 
period it was found that the Convention was no longer required, 
it would always be open to any of the parties to propose its abro- 
gation, and if there was general agreement the desired result could 
be secured by the application of the usual procedure of the Organi- 
•sation. 


It has also been suggested in various quarters that a network 
of special Conventions^ applying each to a specified industry or 
group of industries, should be considered. Others have advocated 
a single general Convention which would apply to all undertakings. 
It must be recognised that the first suggestion has this advantage 
over the second that the regulations could be drawn up so as to 
meet more exactly the special requirements of each industry. 
This method would amount to the adoption of Conventions similar 
to the one adopted for coal mines and to the one at present under 
consideration for glass works. There are, however, two obstacles 
in the way of adopting this method: first, that it will be difficult 
to define the limits of industries internationally, and secondly — a 
reason not without importance — ^that several years would certainly 
elapse before an adequate number of industries would be covered, 
and consequently before any considerable number of wage earners 
could be re-engaged as a result of these separate Conventions. 


Assuming, then, that it is thought desirable to attempt to 
regulate hours of work by means of a general Convention, the 
next question which falls to be considered is the type of Con- 
vention which should be adopted to meet the special circumstances 
in view. 

On the one hand, it would be possible to draw up a rigid Con- 
vention conceived on the general lines of the existing Conventions 
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on hours of work. Such a Convention would fix a daily maximum 
of hours of work and a weekly maximum of, say, forty hours 
per week, and would only allow such exceptions as were indis- 
pensable to meet cases in which it was impossible to apply these 
limits. 

The effect cf such a Convention would be to substitute a new 
Convention for the existing Conventions on hours of work, and to 
revise the whole basis on which the present system of hours of 
work rests internationally. This, however, is not the task for 
which the Conference has been convened. 

The Washington Convention, Avhich served as the model for 
subsequent Conventions on hours of work, was drawn up in par- 
ticular to guarantee to the worker leisure sufficient for his family, 
civic and cultural needs. The object of the international regula-’ 
tion at present under discussion is totally different. 

The Washington Convention was an end in itself. The regulation 
of hours of work which is now being considered is a means to 
another and quite different objective, viz. the diminution of 
unemployment. Thus, whereas in the former case the system of 
regulation had to be ot as rigid a character as the technical diffi- 
culties of industry would allow, the scheme of regulation in the 
present case should rather provide for the maximum of elasticity, 
so that its provisions may not constitute any impediment to the 
fullest attainment of its objective. 

In the present instance, moreover, the International Labour 
Organisation is not being asked to sanction internationally a 
reduction of working hours already introduced into the legislation 
of a considerable number of countries, and thus to consolidate a 
measure of social progress which is already largely in operation. The 
object is rather to second the efforts of the various countries to 
diminish unemployment by means of a reduction in working 
hours, by eliminating the obstacles which national action without 
any international co-ordination might encounter. In order to 
meet this requirement, a rather different type of Convention may 
perhaps be conceived. In the present circumstances, the duty of 
the Office appears to be to examine the various methods which 
have been already tried in practice or suggested as a means of 
securing the re-employment of those who are now out of work, 
and to draft a scheme which would permit of the general applica 
tion of those methods. 
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§ 2. — Non-Rigid Type of Convention 

As the object to he attained is not to afford the social protection 
of shorter hours by reducing the time during wliich the under- 
taking is run, but to make it possible to increase the number of 
workers employed by reducing individual hours of work, a more 
elastic system than that of the Washington Convention should be 
aimed at, containing provisions which, while giving effect to the 
new international limitation of working time, would be based on 
methods of distributing and organising work different from those 
laid dovm in the existing Conventions. 

At the same time, it must be ensured that any attempts made to 
attain the object in view in the new international regulation do not 
have the effect of diminishing the social protection conferred on the 
workers by the existing Conventions. It will accordingly be 
essential, if this social protection is to be maintained, to have 
provisions requiring certain limitations laid down in these Conven- 
tions to be adhered to. 

Having regard to these considerations an endeavour is made below 
to see hoAV an elastic Convention could be based on methods 
by which new openings of employment could be created. 

To begin with, the Convention should lay down the principle 
that average hours of work in the week are to be limited to a 
specified maximum, w'hich must of course be lower than that 
specified in the existing Conventions. 

Effect in practice can he given to this average by different methods 
of organising and distributing hours of work. 

Some of these methods which have been tested by experience 
necessarily imply that average hours of work are calculated over 
certain periods of time, which are of different lengths. This is the 
case, for instance, with all rotation systems, whether they apply to 
isolated individuals or to groups. If, as is generally the case, these 
systems are based on a period longer than the week, the resultant 
weekly average of hours of work should not exceed the weekly 
average maximum which is laid down. 

In the operation of these systems, however, two things must be 
avoided. The system must not cover a very extensive period 
which w'ould allow very long hours to be WJ^orked during a portion 
of the period, subject to shorter hours being worked later in order 
to keep wdthin the average, as in such a case the workers might lose 
the benefit of the later portion of the period if they were dismissed 
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before that portion began ; and too long working days or working 
weeks should not be allowed for the purpose of calculating the 
averages. 

When work is organised by shifts, hours of work are usually 
spread over a period of three or four weeks. But a longer period has 
sometimes to be taken (three months, six months or even a year) 
when use is made of certain methods of rotation by which different 
portions of the staff of an undertaking are employed in turn. For 
this reason it would appear that a year should be the maximum 
period to be taken as the basis for calculating the average, this 
period to be used only in very exceptional cases. 

Further, if the numbers of hours of work in the day and in the 
week which are taken into account in calculating the average were 
not limited, it might well happen in certain cases that they would 
be so high as to produce serious physiological effects on the workers. 
But, as has already been suggested, there can be no question of 
endeavouring to attain the object in view at the expense of the 
protection already conferred on the workers by the existing Conven- 
tions on hours of work. These Conventions lay dovoi maxima 
which should be adhered to in all circumstances. It should 
accordingly be made clear that hours of work in the day or in the 
week are not, unless exceptions are specified, to exceed the daily or 
weekly maxima laid down respectively by each of the existing 
Conventions. 

Before proceeding to consider the way in which certain of the 
'methods analysed in Chapter III could be made the basis of an 
international agi’eement, it will be desirable to deal first with the 
special case of continuous processes, i.e. of work which by reason 
of its nature has to be carried on by a succession of shifts covering 
the whole of the twenty-four hours. The conditions here are such 
that the possibility of a choice of methods is necessarily limited and 
special provision for this kind of work must therefore be made. 

In this special case, workers engaged in the work in question 
could be employed according to two distinct methods. With the 
one method, the necessary continuity would be ensured on work- 
days and Sundays solely by a succession of shifts each of which 
would have its working time reduced so as to allow an extra shift 
to be worked each day. Thus four six-hour shifts in the day could 
be substituted for three eight-hour shifts. With the other method, 
continuity would be ensured by a rotation system spread over a 
period longer than twenty-four hours and worked with shifts for 
which hours of work would remain the same as before. In this 
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case, there would he four eight-hour shifts spread over thirty-two 
hours instead of three eight-hour shifts spread over twenty-four. 
It has been seen in Chapters 111 and IV that the first of these 
methods is usually preferred. 

Consideration can now he giA'^en to industries and occupations 
which are not continuous in the above sense, and here the general 
considerations to which attention has been drawn apply. 

In those in which work is organised in shifts hut which are not 
operated continuously, the appropriate method would he some 
adequate arrangement of the shifts in one or other of the various 
possible forms which have been referred to in Chapter III. 

Where work is carried on in a single shift, the daily or weekly 
maximum could he strictly applied, or a rotation system could he 
adopted worked over a number of weeks, subject always of course 
to compliance vdth the average to he laid down. 

For these industries two types of rotation system should be 
considered. 

In the one case, sucli rotation as is necessary could he based on a 
relatively short period and would involve giving certain time off 
from work to indmdual workers or groups of workers in turn. 
This case could be met simply by fixing four weeks as the maximum 
period for the operation of the rotation system. • 

The other case refers to undertakings whicli grant their workers 
paid holidays, or which might wish to use the system of paid 
holidays in order to contribute to a redistribution of work over 
a larger number of workers. The practice of paid holidays clearly 
allows opportunities for re-engaging fresh workers to make up for 
the working time represented by the holidays taken. It would not, 
however, be sufficient in itself to give full effect to a general reduction 
of hours of vork such as should be considered for the purposes 
of this report, because this would require annual holidays to be 
granted of a length which could not reasonably be expected. For 
instance, in order to make up a general reduction of eight working 
hours in the week (48 — 40 ~ 8), annual holidays of fifty-two working 
days would haA^e to be given. All the same, annual paid holidays 
could be brought into the scheme of a general reduction of hours 
of Avork for the purpose of creating fresh openings of employment. 
Thus the Avorkingtime represented by such holidays could be taken 
into account in applying an average shorter AA^orking AA’'eek in the 
undertaking concerned. Moreover, as these holidays are usually 
granted on the basis of a year, it As'ould be reasonable, in cases 
Avhere they Avere so taken into account in AA'^orking out the average 
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working week, to allow a year to be taken as the basis for this 
purpose. Thus a rotation system whereby workers took off one 
working day per fortnight could be applied during part of the year 
with annual holidays granted in rotation to the workers during 
certain other months, in such a way as to conform over the year as 
a whole with the average laid down It should not be overlooked in 
this connection that, if paid holidays are not to be reckoned in the 
average working week, it might happen that an employer who had 
been granting them and had thus helped to reduce unemployment 
might be tempted, when faced with his new obligations, to go back 
on his previous practice in regard to holidays. It may be added 
that the period to be covered by such a rotation system as is 
referred to above might be confined to a certain part of the year, 
e.g. a particular season, when annual holidays are gh^en during the 
summer months. 

It is clear, howeA^er, that still other methods may be conceived 
which would be more suitable for particular categories of under- 
takings or of workers. It would be advisable that allowance sliould 
be made for such methods, provided that the decision to apply 
them is taken in pursuance of co-operation between the parties 
concerned resulting in the conclusion of collective agreements, and 
that the average maximum is adhered to. 

The important part played in national life by collective agree- 
ments worked out by employers’ and workers’ organisations needs 
no emphasis. The collective agreement giA’-es the AAmrkers better 
safeguards than indmdual contracts of employment; being more 
elastic than a statutory enactment, it is more easily adaptable 
to the needs of industry; and, moreover, as it has a limited duration, 
it can be changed, cancelled, or replaced by another agreement 
Avithout too much difficxilty. It thus meets the requirement of 
security and elasticity. It has accordingly become the medium par 
excellence for regulating AA^orking conditions, and in particular 
hours of work. It has been used on a number of occasions for 
putting into operation a forty or thirty-six hour Aveek. 

This medium has produced such good results that, Avith the 
industrial deA'^elopments AA'hich have taken place in a considei’able 
number of countries, the State has taken action to facilitate the 
conclusion of collective agreements. In some countries, the State 
simply lends its good offices to the parties through the intermediary 


1 Gf. similar case referred to on p. 88. 
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of certain conciliation or mediating bodies; in others it offers the 
parties a special procedure which ends in a conciliation formula 
being submitted to them which may serve as a basis' for a collective 
agreement, or may diiectly take the form of such an agreement 
if it is adopted by them. Under the legislation in force in some 
coimtries, the organisation of employers or workers concerned may, 
in virtue of a special arbitration procedure in the course of which 
both sides argue their cases, have an award imposed on them which 
they are obliged to accept but which operates as a collective 
agreement. 

In the light of these considerations, it would seem desirable that 
use should be made of a medium which can render such substantial 
services in any international agreement for tlie purposes at present 
in view. Previous Conventions, in fact, have already done so. 
The Washington Convention, for example, authorises certain 
exceptions to the eight-hour day rale if they are accepted by 
collective agreement. Such collective agreements could, where 
possible, be made the basis for the application of the methods which 
have been considered for inclusion in a new Convention on the 
reduction of hours of work. By this means the paiiies concerned 
could be given the opportunity to select the method of reducing 
hours of work which would best suit the particular circumstances 
of the industry or occupation concerned, any local differences in 
different parts of the country and even the special requirements of a 
private undertaking. This medium could also be used by the parties 
to regulate the various subsidiary questions which might have been 
dealt with in the international Convention. 

Provision might accordingly be made authorising the reduction 
of hours of work by means of collective agreements or authoritative 
decisions assimilated to collective agreements, provided that this 
procedure was regulated by a general statutory enactment or that 
the agreements were approved by an act of public authority. 

It has also been suggested that international collective agreements 
could be used for the same purpose. It would appear that this 
method could not be incorporated in an international Convention, 
which by its nature can only impose national obligations and can 
accordingly only deal with national measures of . application. 
There is no question, however, that in so far as international 
collective agreements could be negotiated they would help to make 
national collective agreements uniform and could facilitate the 
application of an international Convention. 
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The preceding considerations will perhaps suffice to indicate 
the type of elastic Convention which the Office has in mind and 
which would thus be clearly distinguishable from what has been 
called earlier in this Chapter a " rigid ’’ type of Convention. 


Figure for the Weekly Maximum 

Up to the present two general weekly maxima of hours of work 
have been generally envisaged — the forty-hour week and the thirty- 
six-hour week. Any figure wffiich does not go as low as forty hours 
w^ould hardly be desirable, as its possible effects on the volume 
of unemployment would be small. On the other hand, a general 
reduction of the working w'eek to thirty-six hours w^ould have 
very serious consequences for the employer if w^ages had to be kept 
at the previous level, and for the worker if his w^ages had to be 
cut in proportion to the cut in hours of work. It must not be 
OA'-erlooked either that the new maximum of hours of work should 
apply to undertakings wffiich, to some extent at any rate, are still 
running full time, and that a cut in hours of w'ork from forty-eight to 
thirty-six w'ould on the w'hole be a far-reaching change in their 
working conditions. Besides, the forty-hour w'eek would affect 
the internal organisation of undertakings less than the thirty-six- 
hour week, because the eight hours cut in the individual w^orker’s 
working w^eek would be exactly equal to an ordinary w^orking day 
under present conditions. 

It is for the Conference to select the maximum which it considers 
the most suitable. For the reasons gh^en above and in the light 
of the experiments which have been carried out, it w'ould appear 
that the forty -hour maximum is preferable as a practical proposition. 

In the case of work Avhich is required by reason of its nature to be 
carried on continuously by a succession of shifts, though a weekly 
average of forty hours can be obtained by the employment of 
auxiliary shifts or of reliefs, it is by no means certain that shift or 
relief systems can be found Avhich w^ould meet the requirements 
of rational organisation of the work. If a special regime is to be 
allow'ed for such work, and a special regime w'ould seem justified 
in this case, it wall be necessary to make provision, by way 
of an exception, for an average weekly maximum of forty-tw^o hours, 
so that work can be organised in four six-hour shifts in the day, 
or in four eight-hour, shifts, one of wdiich w^ould in turn not he 
included in the daily schedule. 
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Exceptions for Overtime and Extra Time 

Whatever methods are preferred for applying the shorter 
worldng week, some allowance will have to he made for overtime. 

It has been found during the depression that, although in the 
aggregate the number of hours of overtime worked has very 
substantially diminished, nevertheless the amount of overtime 
per head averaged over the workers who actually worked overtime 
has not been reduced to the same extent. At any rate, that seems 
to he the deduction to be drawn from the Belgian and Czechoslovak 
statistics on the subject. 

So far as commercial overtime is concerned, however, it seems 
clear that the adoption of systems of rotation or of extra shifts 
such as have been suggested in the preceding pages would allow 
for a certain amount of elasticity in the operation of a number of 
undertakings and to this extent would make overtime less necessary 
than hitherto. This would he the case in particular with seasonal 
industries. In such industries a forty-eight-hour week could be 
worked during the busy period of the year and an average of forty 
hours a week for the whole year could still he achieved by reducing 
hours of work proportionately during the slack period. 

All the same, there will still be cases in which commercial over- 
time is unavoidable. Where this has to be worked it is an almost 
universal practice that, as laid dovm, in the existing Conventions, 
the hours worked in excess of the ordinary working time should be 
remunerated at not less than one and a quarter times the normal 
rate of pay. A provision Lo this effect should no doubt be included 
in the Convention under discussion, which might also stipulate for 
increasing this rate progressively in certain circumstances. 

In addition, some further provision might be made analogous to 
the express limitation of commercial overtime stipulated in the 
Convention on hours of work in coal mines. A general limitation 
might be laid doA\Ti applicable to all industries, or it might be 
stipulated that a maximum number of overtime hours should 
be fixed for each industry’- or class of industry by public authority 
subject lo a general maximum. Of these hours either the whole 
number might be put at the free disposal of the employer, or alter- 
natively a certain proportion only, the remainder not being utilisable 
until the permission of public authority had been obtained. As the 
requirements of different industries vaiy considerably, it may 
even be desiralile to allow for a still further method of regulating 
overtime, namely, agreement between the employers’ and workers’ 
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organisations concerned. In a Com^ention aiming at permitting as 
large a measure of flexibility as is consistent with the object in 
view, all these methods might be provided for, the choice between 
them being left to the parties concerned. 

In any event, it would seem essential to fix some absolute 
maximum of commercial overtime in the Convention itself : 
otherwise there would be no international guarantee of uniformity 
such as is required in view of trade competition. Moreover, what- 
ever system of regulating overtime is contemplated, it should be so 
conceived as to ensure that systematic overtime is not allowed to 
such an extent that the object of the Convention as a whole, the 
engagement of fresh workers, would be very largely negatived. 

It may be added that special provision would have to be made 
for cases of accident, actual or threatened, of urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant, and of force majeure, as, if no allowance is 
made for extra time in these cases, the running of the undertaking 
would be stopped or its ordinary working be seriously interfered 
with. Provision would also have to be made for permitting longer 
hours in order to meet purely technical requirements, for prepara- 
tory or complementary work which must necessarily be carried 
on outside the limits laid down for the general working of an 
establishment, and also for certain classes of workers whose work is 
essentially intermittent. Exceptions in these cases are allowed 
in the Washington Convention and should no doubt be provided 
for in the new Convention. 


Scope 

Gerieral Criterion 

The foregoing pages having indicated what might be the contents 
of a Convention of an elastic type by which re-employment should 
be promoted and the necessary guarantees given to the different 
countries, it remains now to consider how the scope of the Conven- 
tion might be defined, and, in the first place, what criterion might 
be adopted for this purpose. Should the scope of the Convention 
be defined with reference to undertakings or establishments or with 
reference to the persons employed — manual workers and salaried 
employees ? It would appear that undertakings or establishments 
should be taken as the basis, and that the Convention should 
apply comprehensively to all persons employed in those which are 
to be included. The discussions which took place previous to the 
adoption of the Convention applicable to commerce and offices 
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showed the impossibility of formulating an international definition 
of the expression “ salaried employee “ which would be generally 
acceptable, and it would accordingly hardly be possible to use for 
defining the scope of the new Convention a criterion based on the 
distinction between manual workers and salaried employees. 


Industrial Undertakings 

So far as concerns the undertakings or establishments to be 
included in the scope, it seems clear that the Convention should 
apply to industrial undertakings as defined in the Washington 
Convention on hours of work The Convention would thus cover 
both public or private imdertakings, but those in which only mem- 
bers of the employer’s family are employed would be exempted. 

This exemption, however, though it would automatically exclude 
a certain number of small undertakings from the scope of the 
Convention at present under consideration, would probably not go 
far enough. In the case of the Washington Convention, there was 
no theoretical or practical reason why workers in small undertakings 
merely as such should not have the benefit of the protection it set 
out to confer as much as workers in large undertakings. But in the 
special case under consideration, the object in view, viz. to promote 
the employment of fresh workers by reducing individual working 
hours, cannot easily be attained in undertakings generally employ- 
ing only a small number of workers. The possibilities of applying 
a rotation system presume a certain organisation of work which is 
not generally found in small undertakings. It may accordingly 
be desirable to exempt from the new Convention undertakings 


1 Arlicle 1 of llie Washington Convention defines industrial undertakings 
for the purpose of the Convention as including 

" (a) Mines, cpiarries, and oilier works for the exirarlion of minerals from 
the earth. 

“ {b) Industries in which ai'ticles manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or 
in which materials are transformed; including shipbuilding and the 
generation, transformation, and transmission of electricity or motive 
power of any kind. 

" (c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or 
demolition of any building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, 
canal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, 
well, telegraphic or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, 
gas Avork, waterwork or other work of construction, as well as the 
prcjiaration for or laying the foundations of any such work or 
structure. 

" (d) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea or inland waterway, 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or ware- 
houses, but excluding transport by hand." 
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usually employing less than a certain number of workers, and the 
figure which might be taken into account might be ten workers, 
which was the figure fixed in the earlier regulations issued in Ger- 
many in view of the difficulties referred to above. 

For the rest, provision would also have to be made for exempting 
certain categories of persons employed in industrial undertakings, 
as is done in the Washington Convention. Persons holding posi- 
tions of management, for example, would have to be excluded, and 
the same rule should no doubt apply to persons holding positions 
of supervision or employed in a confidential capacity. But it 
would be desirable to keep the number of persons thus excluded 
down to a small proportion of' the workers in the undertaking, in 
order to safeguard the special object of the neAv Convention, and a 
limitation of this kind might be provided for. 

Commercial Undertakings 

The question then arises whether the Convention should apply 
only to industrial undertakings or also to commercial and similar 
establishments. The inclusion of these establishments in the 
Convention has been urged in various quarters on the groimds that 
in view of the large amount of unemployment at present prevailing 
among commercial employees measures should be taken to ensure 
a redistribution of employment in the establishments in question. 
It has been pointed out, however, that the output of many 
salaried employees is not so closely bound up with the length of 
working hours as in the case of manual workers; to shorten their 
working hours would not necessarily involve a proportionate 
diminution in their output; for example, those employees who 
could not adapt themselves to quicker work might be tempted 
to do unpaid overtime on their ovm, and this would be indirectly 
lowering salary rates and living conditions. For these reasons it is 
doubted whether a shortening of hours of work in commercial and 
similar establishments would have the desired effect on 
re-employment, especially as there are still very considerable 
openings for rationalisation in these fields of employment. Hence, 
too, the tendency among salaried employees’ organisations to adopt 
a waiting and hesitating attitude towards the question of the 
shorter Avorking AA’-eek, AAdiich is considered essential by industrial 
AA^orkers. 

In vieAv of these considerations it Avould appear adAusable not 
to treat the question of reducing AA^orking hours in commerce 
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in too close conjunction with the same question for industrial 
undertakings, by including both categories of establishments in a 
single Convention, as such inclusion might create considerable 
difficulties in the way of ratification. If an international Convention 
for promoting fresh employment in cpmmercial and similar estab- 
lishments is to be framed, it should rather take the form of a 
separate instrument. Moreover, this procedure would be all the 
more desirable in view of certain special features of work in these 
establishments and of the fact that the' regulations for such estab- 
lishments would accordingly difier, on a number of points, from 
those which have been outlined in the preceding pages and which 
have been tacitly conceived with reference to industry. 

In commercial and .similar establishments, for example, w'ork 
which by its nature has to be carried on continuously is exceptional, 
while, on the other hand, the shift system could be adopted on a very 
wide scale in those establishments wdiich have to remain open for 
long hours to serve customers. Again, though probably it would 
rarely be possible to cut dowm the number of days in the week 
on which work is done, there w'ould be much more scope for the 
institution of a shorter working day. Further, rotation systems could 
be more easily applied than in industiy, because the paid holidays 
which salaried employees ara accorded are generally longer than 
those granted to manual workers. It might also be desirable to 
consider whether a maximum w^orking week of forty -two hours, which 
would allow of a seven-hour day, would not be preferable, so as of 
permit the extension of the system of two shifts in the day. 

Similarly, some adjustment would be required in the exceptions 
for overtime and extra time. In addition to those already considered 
with reference to industry, provision should be made for exceptions 
in order to allow for special work such as stocktaking and the 
preparation of balance sheets, settlement days, liquidations, and the 
balancing and closing of accounts. 

As regards the scope of a separate Convention for commercial 
establishments, it w'ould seem that this should be defined on the 
same lines as in the Convention concerning hours of work in 
commerce and offices adopted by the Conference in 1930 

i Article 1 of the 1930 Convention defines its scope as applying to persons 
employed in the following establishments: 

“(a) commercial or trading establishments, including postal, telegraphic and 
telephone services and commercial or trading branches of any other 
establishments; 

“(i) establishments and administrative services in wiiich the persons em- 
ployed are mainly engaged in ofiicc work; 


8 
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In addition, however, to the exemptions from this scope stipu- 
lated by the 1930 Convention in respect of certain classes of estab- 
lishments or of persons, it would probably be desirable to provide 
for a special exemption for establishments employing only a small 
number of workers, as has already -been suggested for industry. 
In the case of the exception for persons holding positions of man- 
agement or employed in a confidential capacity, it would appear 
essential, in view of the danger of this expression being interpreted 
in a much wider sense in commerce and offices than in industry, 
to stipulate expressly in the separate Convention that the applica- 
tion of this exception is in any event to be limited to a low 
percentage of the w^orkers employed in the establishment. 

Special Regimes for Certain Extra-European Countries 

The Washington Convention on hours of work in industrial 
undertakings does not apply to China, Persia or Siam, and includes 
special provisions which still hold good for British India and 
Japan. For India, the maximum working week is fixed by the 
Convention at sixty hours and for Japan at fifty-seven hours 
(sixty hours in the raw silk industry, forty-eight hours for persons 
under sixteen years after 1 July 1925, and for all miners of whatever 
age engaged in underground work in the mides). If the new Con- 
vention laid down an average w'eeldy maximum of forty hours, the 
Conference should no doubt consider what the reduced weekly 
maximum should be for these extra-European countries. 


“(c) mixed commercial and industrial establishments, unless they are 
deemed to be industrial establishments;” 

and as not applying to persons employed in the establishments (c), (b) and (c) 
below and leaving it open to the competent authorities to exempt establish- 
ments in {d) and (e) below: 

“(a) establishments for the treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, destitute, 
or mentally unfit; 

“(i) hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, clubs, cafes and other refreshment 
houses ; 

“(c) theatres and places of public amusement; 

“(d) establishments in which only members of the employer’s family are 
employed ; 

“(e) offices in which the staff is engaged in connection with the administra- 
tion of public authority. ” 

But persons employed in branches of the establishments excluded under 
(a), {b) and (c) above are to be included in cases where such branches would, 
if they were independent undertaldngs, be included among the establish- 
ments in which the Convention applies. 
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SUMMARISED OUTLINE OF A POSSIBLE CONVENTION 

The preceding pages indicate what would appear to be the main 
provisions for a scheme of international regulation so far as its 
technical aspect is concerned. Below a short outline is given of 
the bases on which a Convention might be framed which would 
apply only to industry: 

(1) The Convention would apply to the undertakings covered 
by the existing Convention limiting hours of work in industrial 
imdertakings, excluding undertakings employing less than ten 
workers. 

The provisions would apply to all persons employed in the 
undertakings covered, excluding persons holding positions of 
management or supervision or employed in a confidential capacity. 
It would perhaps he desirable to limit the number of persons 
thus excluded to a certain percentage of the workers employed in 
the undertaking. 

(2) The Convention would lay down an average working week 
of forty hours. In the special case of work which necessarily has 
to be carried on continuously the average working week might 
be fixed at forty-two hours. 

As a general rule, the average week should be calculated over 
a short period, for example four weeks. In exceptional cases the 
calculation could cover a longer period, which in any case should 
not exceed a year. In any event, the maximum working day 
and working week should not exceed the limits laid down in 
Articles 2 and 4 of the existing Convention applicable to industrial 
undertakings and in Articles 3, 5, 13 and 14 of the existing Draft 
Convention applicable to coal mines. 

The average working week could be arrived at by one or more 
of the following methods, according to circumstances: 

(a) increasing the number of shifts and, in particular, applying 
the four six-hour shift system for work which necessarily 
has to be carried on continuously; . 

(b) adequately arranging the shifts for other work carried on 
in multiple shifts; 

(c) reducing w^eekly hours of work by shortening the working 
day or cutting down the number of work days in the week, 
or organising rotation systems, for work carried on in a 
single shift; 
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{d) taking into account hours off represented by annual paid 
holidays as a factor in the reduction of working hours; 

{e) allowing any other method of reducing hours of work to be 
applied by means of collective agreements approved by an 
act of public authority, provided that the average weekly 
maxima proposed above are adhered to. 

(3) The Convention would then provide for tlie same exceptions 
for extra time as are laid down in Article 3 (accidents, urgent work 
to be done to machinery or plant, cases of force rnajeure) and in 
Article 6 (a) (preparatory and complementary work, persons whose 
work is essentially intermittent) of the existing Convention appli- 
cable to industrial undertakings. 

As regards commercial overtime, a general limit would be laid 
down; the Convention might provide for the utilisation of the 
overtime allowed in three stages. A first quota would be left 
entirely at the disposal of the employer, a second quota could only 
be used with the permission of the factory inspectorate, and a 
third quota could only be used as a result of a collective agreement 
for the purpose. 

In respect of extra pay for the overtime just referred to, it might be 
laid do^^'n either that the rate is to be in all cases one and a quarter 
times the regular rate of pay or that it sliould be a progressive rate. 

(4) Lastly, the Convention could fix a special weekly average 
or averages of hours of work for countries given special treatment 
by the existing Convention applicable to industrial undertakings. 

The above might constitute the essential contents of a Convention 
applicable to industrial undertakings. If it should be desired to 
extend the scope of the regulation to commerce and offices, the 
separate Convention which would apply to such establishments 
could be based on the above principles, subject to certain adap- 
tations which would be necessary to meet the special requirements 
of the establishments concerned, the main lines of which have 
been set out above. 

• ❖ 

As was pointed out at the beginning of this Chapter, it is for the 
Conference to say whether the proposals for international regulation 
which have been outlined above are practicable from the technical 
standpoint; whether they give the international guarantees re- 
quired; and whether they would be likely to command general 
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acceptance by Governments. If the Conference considers that these 
proposals would not be generally acceptable to Governments, it 
may consider whether the principles embodied in them should not 
be put into a Recommendation. In any case, the International 
Labour Conference, if it utlimately rejects a proposed Draft 
Convention, can always of course transform the draft into a Recom- 
mendation, on the basis of Article 6 (12) of the Standing Orders 
of the Conference. 


Wages 

If the Conference agrees to a scheme for a Convention or a 
Recommendation for reducing hours with a view to diminishing 
unemployment, it may nevertheless be deemed necessary to 
consider the effects which such a measure is likely to have on wages 
and the standard of life of the worker. The experiments of which 
an account is given in this report show that where hours of work 
have been reduced the treatment of wages has differed widely in 
different cases. In numerous instances wages have been pro- 
portionately reduced. In others, either there has been no cut in 
wages or a cut less than proportionate to the reduction of hours 
of work. 

It has been maintained that any international Convention for 
reducing hours of work should at the same time deal with the 
question of wages. It may be observed, however, that when the 
previous Conventions on hours of work were framed the question 
of wages was not gone into. Apart from other considerations, the 
principal reason why no attempt was made to deal with wages 
internationally on previous occasions was that, with one or two 
possible exceptions. Governments do not possess the necessary 
powers to regulate wages nationally. It is thus a fortiori impossible 
for them to enter into an international agreement for the regulation 
of wages. 

Nevertheless, the International Labour Conference can hardly 
be indifferent to a question of such importance, especially if there 
were reason to think that a reduction of real wages would follow 
from a Convention which it adopted. Moreover, at its last 
Session the Conference pronounced definitely on the question in the 
resolution on the forty-hour week, which condemned reduction of 
wages as a policy likely to aggravate the crisis. It may accordingly 
be felt desirable to consider the adoption of a Recommendation 
deprecating any reduction of ‘wages which is likely to diminish the 
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workers’ standard of living. In this connection, attention may be 
drawn to Appendices II and IV to this report, which have been 
prepared by the Office in response to requests for information 
in regard to the relation between wages and productivity and the 
relation between wages and the cost of production, and both of 
which may be considered relevant to any discussion of the present 
subject. 

Supply of Information 

Under the constitutional rules of the International Labour 
Organisation each State Member is required to furnish an annual 
report on the measures taken by it to give effect to a Convention 
to which it is a party, and this report, in accordance vdth Article 408 
of the Treaty, has to be made in such form and contain such parti- 
culars as the Governing Body may request. 

In addition to this information on the application of the Conven- 
tion, however, it would appear desirable that co-ordinated efforts 
should be made to collect definite information on the extent of 
technological unemployment. 

Reference has been made in this report to the importance of 
technical progress and other forms of rationalisation as a cause of 
unemployment. It must be recognised, however, that while there 
is very little doubt about the fact that unemployment is caused in 
this way, there is hardly any precise information as to the extent 
of such technological unemployment. 

This problem has already engaged the attention of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and in 1931 a report on the subject was 
prepared and published A certain number of general statistics 
are available showing the steady increase in production per man-hour 
and the comparatively slow rate of increase in the number of work- 
ers employed in manufacturing industry. But this gives only a 
very incomplete picture of the situation. Nobody disputes that 
workers are displaced by technical progress, but the question is to 
what extent and with what rapidity they are absorbed elsewhere. 
There is also the question of the extent to which skilled workers in 
particular are deprived of the opportunity of earning a livelihood 
in the trade to which they were trained. A number of compara- 
tively small enquiries into these questions have been made in one 
or two countries. Reference has been made to them either in the 


1 " The Effects of Rationalisation on Employment ”, in Unemployment 
Problems in 1931, Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 16. The same study 
was published in The Social Aspects of Rationalisation, Series B, No. 18. 
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volumes already quoted or in other publications of the Office. But 
it is noteworthy that the official Committee recently appointed by 
the Government of the United States to consider the whole problem 
emphasised the insufficiency of the existing information on the 
matter and the difficulty of obtaining it. What seems clearly 
to be required is a systematic series of enquiries, conducted as far 
as possible on a imiform basis in different countries so that the results 
may be more or less internationally comparable. 

An exchange of views on this matter at the Conference would be 
of undoubted value and might indicate the best method of initiating 
action along the lines suggested. 


5k 


-‘I: 


The present Chapter has indicated the proposals which it is felt 
might be taken into consideration for determining the form and 
contents of a scheme of international regulation intended to pro- 
mote re-employment. In order to facilitate the discussions of 
the Conference, the points dealt with in this Chapter are 
summarised below. 

I. — Is a Solution of the Problem Desirable and Possible ? 

Does it appear from this report and from the discussions which 
■are to take place at the Conference on the basis of the report that a 
■concerted reduction of hours of work is desirable and possible, i.e.: 

(a) Do the results obtained in cases where a reduction of hours 
of work has been objectively applied go to show that unemploy- 
ment could be substantially decreased by this means ? 

(b) Could a concerted reduction of hours of work diminish unem- 
ployment to some extent, either immediately or when an 
economic revival, even on a partial scale, takes place ? 

(c) Should such a concerted reduction be permanent or temporary ? 

II. — Wbat Should Be the Main Lines of 
International Regulation ? 

1. Should a Convention he aimed at which would be as rigid 
as the Washington Convention on hours of work in industrial under- 
takings and the Geneva Convention on hours of work in commerce 
and offices ? Could a scheme of regulation of this type be easily, 
rapidly and effectively applied in the present circumstances ? 
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2. Should a more elastic Convention be aimed at ? 

If so, should the Convention he confined to laying down the principle 
of a general maximum, i.e. an average forty-hour week, leaving 
it open to those concerned to choose one or more of the following methods 
for giving e'ffect to such average : 

{a) increasing the number of shifts for work which necessarily 
has to be carried on continuously ; 

[b) adequately arranging shifts for other work carried on by 
multiple shifts; 

(c) reducing weekly hours of work or organising a rotation 
system for work carried on in a single shift; 

{d) taking into account working time represented by annual 
paid holidays as a factor in the reduction of hours of work 
laid down by the Convention; 

(e) regulating hours of work by collective agreements, these 
agreements to conform with the provisions of the Convention 
and to be communicated to the International Labour Office 
by the Governments concerned ? 

3. Should the Draft Convention apply not only to industrial 
undertakings but also to commerce and offices as covered by the 
Conventions referred to under II, i ? Should small undertakings 
or establishments in which the reduction of hours of work might meet 
with special difficulties be included or excluded ? 

4. Possibility of considering one or more Conventions of a 
different type from those referred to above. 

5. If a Convention could not be obtained, could a Recommen- 

dation be coitsidered which would advocate the best methods of reducing 
hours of work ? ^ 

6. In any case, in whatever form the scheme of regulation adopted 
for reducing hours of work might be embodied, should a Recommenda- 
tion concerning the standard of living of the workers and wages be 
considered ? 

7. In view of the spread of technological unemployment, on 
which there is a lack of definite information, should some provision 
he considered for ensuring regular transmission to the International 
Labour Office by Governments of informatioji on this subject, drawn 
up as far as possible on a uniform plan? 
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APPENDIX I 

UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


The following tables give statistics of unemployment and employment 
in various countries and in different industries and occupations during 
recent years. Table I gives the number and, as far as possible, the 
percentages unemployed in each country during the period 1925-1932. 
Monthly figures are given wherever possible. Tbe yearly averages have 
been calculated usually by the International Labour Office. Table II 
gives the statistics of unemployment reproduced in table I subdivided 
in industrial or occupational groups for the period 1927-1932. Table III 
gives employment per industry for a certain number of countries which 
do not possess satisfactory unemployment statistics. The industries 
and occupations have been arranged according to the “ Classification of 
Industries ” reproduced on the following page. 

The statistics of unemployment and employment are obtained from 
various sources; they differ in scope, in definition of the unemployed, 
and in methods of compilation. It must also be remembered that the 
figures relate only to recorded unemployment, and in most countries 
fall far short of the reality. It is therefore generally impos-sible to make 
comparisons as to the extent of unemployment in the various countries. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations in the state of 
employment over a period of time; and only between the movements 
of the series is international comparison possible. It should also be 
remembered that the various statistics are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and that as a consequence an equal 
change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corresponding 
change in the countries concerned 


1 The figures relating to partial unemployment are of greatly varying 
value and impossible to compare internationally: for Belgium, the United 
Kingdom and S%vitzerland, the term " intermittently employed ’’ is used in 
the table to denote persons suspended from work on the understanding that 
they may shortly return to their former employment. This category may, 
therefore, include persons on “ short time In the case of Germany and 
Italy, the term " partially unemployed " refers to persons on *' short time 
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Notes in wliicli the scope and methods of compilation of the various 
series are summarised were given in the International Labour Renew 
for January 1932, supplemented in subsequent numbers by notes on 
changes since that date, and the principal problems of statistics of 
unemployment are examined and discussed in two reports of the 
Office 


Classification of Industries Used in Tables 11 and III 

A. Agriculture (including forestry, hunting, fishing). 

B. Mining (including quarries and oil-wells). 

G. i\Ietals (metallurgy, mechanical and electrical engineering, construction 
and repairing of vehicles, ships, etc.). 

D. Earthenware, stoneware, glass. 

E. Building and conlruclion. 

F. Wood (felling, floating, saw-milling, woodwork, furniture). 

G. Paper and printing. 

H. Textiles. 

I. Clothing (including footwear). 

J. Skins, leather, rubber. 

K. Chemical industry. 

L. Food, drink, tobacco. 

M. Land transport. 

N. Navigation (maritime and air). 

O. Water, electricity and gas supply. 

P. Post, telegraph, telephone. 

Q. Other public services (street-cleaning, police, fire departments, etc.). 

R. Public administration (not mentioned above). 

S. Commerce, banking, insurance. 

T. Personal services (hotels and restaurants, domestic service, laundries, etc.). 

U. Entertainments, etc. 

Y. Establishments covering professional occupations. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment (Studies and Reports, Series N, 
No. 7; Geneva, 1925), and Report on the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional^ Conference of Labour Statisticians, containing the resolutions adopted 
by this Conference on the best methods of compiling statistics of unemploy- 
ment (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925). 



Trade Union Returns: Number (a) and Percentages (b) Unemployed 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Austria 

— Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Unemployed in Receipt of Benefit 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Belgium 

Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Number (a) and Percentages (b) of Wholly and Intermittently Unemployed 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Canada 

— Trade Union Retur ns: Number (a) and Percentages (b) Unemployed 
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TABLE I. GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Chile 

Employment Exchange Statistics: Applicants for Work Registered 


















TABLE I. GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Czechoslovakia 

Trade Union Fund Returns: Number (a) and Percentages (b) Unemployed in Receipt of Benefit 
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EinploTjnient Exchange Statistics: Unem ployed Registered 
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TABLE I. GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Denmark 

Trade Unions Fund Returns: Number (a) and Percentages (b) Unemployed 
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TABLE 1, — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

France 

I. — Relief Fund Statistics: Unemployed in Receipt of Relief 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Germany 

Trade Union Returns; Number (a) and Percentages (b) of Wholly and Partially Unemployed 

j 1925 \ 1926 j 1927 ^ 1928 j 1929 j 1930 i 1931 j 1932 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Number (a) and Percentages (b) of Wholly and Intermittently Unemployed 
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TABLE I. GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Hungary 

Employment Exchange Statistics: Applications for Work 
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TABLE I. GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Italy 

Social Insurance Funds Statistics: Niinihcr of Wholly and Partially Unemployed 
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table I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Japan 

Official Estimates: Number (a) and Percentages (b) Unemployed 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Netherlands 

Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Number (a) and Percentages (b) Unemployed 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (continued) 

Norway 

I, — Trade Union Fund: Number and Percentages^ Unemployed 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT (conlimiecl) 
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1 The average number of unemployed registered in 1925 was 1,933; 1926, 2,393; 1927, 2,976; 1928, 3,871 





TABLE I. — GENERAL LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( Continued) 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF' UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES * 

Australia 


Trade Union Statistics: Membership of Unions Reporting and Percentages Unemployed 



B 

C 

E 

F 

G . 

I 

L 

M 


Date 

Mining, 

quarry- 

ing, 

etc. 

Engi- 

neering, 

metal 

works, 

etc. 

Build- 

ing 

Wood, 

furni- 

ture, 

etc. 

Books, 

print- 

ing, 

etc. 

Cloth- 

ing, 

hats, 

boots, 

etc. 

Food, 

drink, 

tobacco 

etc. 

Land 

trans- 

port 

other 

than 

railway 

and 

tramway 

services 

All 

unions 
report- 
ing i 

1927: 2nd qr. 

11.0 

4.3 

6.7 

3.2 

1.6 

2.2 

8.9 

4.9 

6.4 

4th qr. 

18.6 

8.7 

10.0 

6.3 

2.2 

6.4 

8.3 

6.1 

8.9 

1928: 2nd qr. 

17.4 

12.5 

12.6 

9.3 

2.6 

11.6 

10.0 

7.1 

11.2 

4 th qr. 

17.1 

12.9 

8.7 

9.9 

2.4 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

9.9 

1929 : 2nd qr. 

12.0 

9.4 

8.8 

13.6 

3.2 

10.2 

11.4 

8.4 

10.0 

4th qr. 

8.6 

15.4 

14.3 

15.5 

3.3 

10.0 

12.8 

9.0 

13.1 

1930: 2nd qr. 

12.2 

20.5 

23.3 

25.2 

6.8 

16.7 

14.2 

14.6 

18.5 

4th qr. 

28.8 

25.2 

27.9 

29.4 

10.1 

22.5 

16.8 

18.5 

23.4 

1931 : 2nd qr. 

32.7 

30.2 

32.6 

33.3 

14.4 

26.7 

20.7 

24.0 

27.6 

4th qr. 

33.5 

31.2 

36.0 

34.8 

15.0 

23.7 

20.8 

25.2 

28.0 

1932: 1st qr. 

33.5 

31.1 

37.9 

36.6 

15.4 

22.8 

17.1 

27.3 

28.3 

2nd qr. 

34.2 

33.9 

42.1 

39.6 

16.8 

22.6 

19.4 

29.6 

30.0 

3rd qr. 

— — 


— 







4th qr. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Membership of 









■■IBH 

unions reporting 
(Dec. 1930) 

22,981 

81,093 

54,736 

16,397 

20,183 

39,638 

36,922 

16,315 

423,493 2 


1 Including unions of workers in other manufacturing, raiiway and tramway service, shipping, 
agriculture, domestic service, hotels, etc. 

, - 4th quarter, 1931. 


Austria 


Employment Exchange Statistics : Applicants for Work Registered 



A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

H 

I 

Date 

Agricul- 

ture, 

etc. 

Mining, 
inclu- 
ding 
extrac- 
tion 
of salt 

Metals, 

metal 

work- 

ing, 

mechan- 
ical and 
electri- 
cal engi- 
neering 

Brick, 

pottery 

and 

glass 

Build- 

ing 

Wood 

(inclu- 

ding 

furni- 

ture) 

Paper 

and 

prin- 

ting 

Tex- 

tiles 

Clo- 

thing 

1927: June 
Dec. 

895 

1,893 

1,832 

1,749 

26,1171 

25,966 

2,053 

5,996 

14,598 

50,166 

8,034 

8,388 

2,727 

2,453 

5,746 

4,861 

• 11,638 
16,366 

1928: June 
Dec. 

1,411 

2,783 

1,269 

1,580 

19,128 

22,106 

1,362 

7,216 

9,564 

51,076 

5,177 

7,730 

2,150 

2,625 

6,086 

7,000 

11,970 

17,144 

■1929: June 
Dec. 

2,138 

5,836 

1,443 

2,035 

23,670 

35,064 

3,176 

13,084 

20,775 

91,695 

7,286 

11,775 

5,093 

6,800 

9,931 

13,153 

12,370 

16,450 

1930: June 
Dec. 

2,897 

8,294 

2,159 

3,390 

40,081 

50,649 

4,381 

17,890 

32,831 

108,337 

9,881 

18,670 

6,685 

10,623 

15,147 

19,736 

11,910 

21,699 

1931 : June 
Dec. 

4,998 

9,300 

4,335 

4,701 

48,373 

62,742 

7,240 

20,489 

45,037 

120,922 

15,241 

22,135 

8,879 

12,970 

17,744 

18,487 

16,308 

26,688 

1932: March 
June 
Sept. 

Dec. 

10,405 

6,770 

7,157 

4,904 

4,896 

’4,560 

71,121 

67,797 

68,429 

20,633 

10,531 

13,162 

117,881 

66,724 

75,981 

25,468 

21,616 

22,259 

14,878 

13,517 

14,356 

19,264 

21,842 

22,030 

25,814 

25,401 

25,373 


1 1927, 1928 excluding electrical engineering. 


For explanation of A, B, C, etc., see p. 122, 


10 
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TABLE II. ■ — STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTBIES (cOllthlUed) 

Austria (continued) 


Employment Exchange Statistics (continued) 



J 

K 

L 

M 

0 . 

R 

S 

T 


Date 

Skin, 

leather 

and 

rubber 

Chemi- 

cals 

Food, 

drink 

and 

tobacco 

Trans- 

port 

Water 

and 

electri- 

city 

works 

Public 

admi- 

nistra- 

tion 

Com- 

merce, 

banking 

and 

insur- 

ance! 

Hotels, 

domes- 

tic 

service, 
laun- 
dries, 
etc. 2 

All 

indus- 

tries® 

1927: June 
Dec. 

2,019 

2,026 

1,008 

1,053 

5,831 

6,101 

2,121 

2,180 

— . 


17,383 

16,330 

8,666 

12,958 

168,997 

238,073 

1928: June 
Dec. 

1,938 

2,152 

936 

1,024 

5,447 

6,731 

1,679 

2,444 

— 

— 

15,880 

14,892 

6,991 

14,072 

140,931 

237,661 

1929: June 
Dec. 

2,885 

3,762 

2,499 

4,533 

9,274 

10,409 

3,219 

10,369 

273 

532 

1,803 

2,918 

13,396 

14,247 

10,869 

20,607 

133,106 

265,684 

1930: June 
Dec. 

4,040 

5,062 

3,079 

4,264 

10,016 

11,859 

4,243 

11,595 

353 

610 

2,710 

4,177 

14,177 

15,065 

10,681 

22,757 

179,610 

341,073 

1931: June 
Dec. 

4,183 

5,452 

3,522 

4,613 

11,453 

14,540 

6,195 

13,852 

377 

549 

3,087 

5,366 

13,708 

17,069 

12,423 

25,443 

229,240 

395,981 

1932: March 
June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

5,926 

5,576 

5,137 

5,131 

4,104 

4,089 

18,236 

15,127 

14,869 

15,178 

10,636 

11,222 

638 

491 

497 

5,356 

4,409 

4,662 

19,470 

18,983 

19,970 

25,553 

18,281 

19,545 

417,178 

327,631 

345,148 


1 1927, 1928 commercial employees only. 

2 1927, 1928 hotels and domestic service only. 

s Including certain minor categories of miscellaneous workers, not specified in the table above, and 
during 1927 and 1928 also the categories of workers mentioned in the preceding footnotes. 


Belgium 

Voluntary Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Membership of Funds Reporting and 
Percentages of Wholly (Wh.) and Intermittently (Int.) Unemployed 




B 


C 



D 


E 

Date 

Mining 


Metals 

Pottery, etc. 

Glass 

Building and 
construction 


m. 

Int. 

■V\Tl. 



Int. 

■^Ti. 

Int. 

Wh. 

Int. 

Wh. 

Int. 

1927: June 

0.0 

3.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

3.3 

0.2 

0.6 

3.3 

0.9 


0.9 

Dec. 

0.2 

9.8 

3.6 

12.2 

1.6 

2.6 

19.8 

9.4 

0.9 

0.9 


8.4 

1928: June 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

1.3 

0.1 

0.3 

3.1 

2.8 

0.4 

0.3 

Dec. 

0.0 

2.6 

0.9 

2.6 

0.8 

2.2 

5.7 

8.0 

2.2 

0.3 

15.0 

3.9 

1929: .Tune 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

Dec. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.1 

3.8 

1.6 

4.9 

15.2 

2.7 


2.6 

1930: .Tune 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

2.0 

2.0 

5.2 

2.1 

2.9 

9.6 

1.2 


0.5 

Dec. 

0.4 

6.2 

7.3 

28.4 

7.1 

18.0 

27.5 

12.4 

10.5 

13.6 

19.5 

3.7 

1931: June 

0.3 

2.9 

4.8 

13.3 

10.3 

21.1 

12.5 

14.4 

8.4 

32.7 

11.5 

2.8 

Dec. 

2.9 

27.2 

18.8 

21.4 

16.5 

26.1 

29.9 

15.6 

11.2 

3.1 

28.3 

5.9 

1932: March 

4.0 

40.7 

18.1 

42.6 

18.6 

24.6 

34.4 

18.7 

12.9 

34.4 

30.7 

6.4 

June 

7.0 

39.8 

19.0 

34.0 

20.3 

25.2 

22.8 

8.8 

18.3 

34.0 

21.6 

4.6 

Sept. 

Dec. 

5.0 

23.4 

19.8 

28.2 

21.2 

20.1 

27.3 

13.9 

18.2 

31.3 

23.0 

5.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


} 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jlembership of 
funds reporting 
(Sept. 1932) 

82,334 

28,374 

197,495 

16,358 

19,644 

87,337 
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TABLE II. — STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Bel^um (continued) 

Voluntary Unemployment Insurance Statistics (continued) 



F 


G 


H 

I 


J 

Date 

Wood (inch 
furniture) 

Paper 

Printing 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Leather 
and skins 





Int. 

Wh. 

Int. 

Wh. 

Int. 

\Wi. 

Int. 

Wh. 

Int. 

1927; June 

2.0 

1.0 

0.0 

2.2 

5,1 

3.5 

0,4 

3.2 

1.3 

3.1 

5;8 

6.9 

Dec. 

6.1 

1.3 

0.2 

4.1 

2,9 

0.9 

1.1 

6.0 

4.5 

2.8 

1.4 

5.8 

1928: June 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

2.0 

1,8 

2.7 

0.5 

7.3 

0.7 

2.2 


10.0 

Dec. 

1.9 

1.9 

0.2 

5.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.8 

8.5 

1.2 

7.1 


10.5 

1929; June 

0.4 

0.3 

0.0 

1.4 

0.5 

1.3 

0.4 

3.4 

0.4 

2.9 

0.2 

9.8 

Dec. 

2.2 

1.4 

0.1 

5.1 

1,1 

0.2 

1.8 

8.6 

3.7 

5.2 

1.5 

9.7 

1930: June 

2.6 

2.1 

0.4 

4.3 

0.9 

0.7 

1.4 

14.4 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

14.0 

Dec. 

17.6 

i 

9.6 

2.1 

26.0 

2.4 


6.7 

32.2 

10.0 

14.4 

6.3 

26.3 

1931: June 

12.9 



17.6 

6.4 


7.0 

18.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.5 

2.6 

Dec. 

23.6 

12.4 


42.6 

8,3 

2.9 

17.4 

30.5 

16.0 

17.4 

15.7 

30.7 

1932: March 

25.7 

10.1 

9.7 

44.8 

11.2 

6.1 

20.5 

31.4 

10.6 

14.9 

15.8 

31.7 

June 

23.8 

9.8 

12.0 

36.7 

14.5 

7.9 

19.1 

27.8 

11.0 

11.0 

16.6 

33.0 

Sept. 

26.1 

10.6 

14 0 

37.8 

12.9 


16.8 

29.3 

11.2 

16.8 

17.3 

30.2 

Dec. 

~ 


' 


“ 








Membership of 
funds reporting 
vsept,. ia32/ 

41,211 

4,150 

14,599 

190,376 

5,431 

10,688 



K 


L 


M 

All funds 
reporting ^ 

Date • 

Chemicals 

Food 

Tobacco 

Transport 


Wh. 

Int. 

Wli. 

Int. 

Wh. 

Int. 

Mai. 

Int. 

AVh. 

Int. 

1927: June 

8.6 

24.6 

0.7 

1.6 

1.7 

7.5 

0.8 


1.4 

3.3 

Dec. 

1.7 

30.6 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.8 

0.9 


3.6 

5.6 

1928: June 

1.0 

7.9 

0.4 

0.6 

2.8 

8.9 

0.3 


0.6 

3.0 

Dec. 

0.1 

17.0 

0.8 

3.3 

2.6 

3.6 

0.2 

10.1 

1.9 

4.5 

1929: .Tune 

0.0 

6.9 

0.4 

0.4 

0.8 

1.4 

0.0 

11.4 

0.4 

1.8 

Dec. 

4.9 

16.6 

2.3 

2.2 

3.7 

8.5 

0.2 

15.2 

2.4 

4.6 

1930: June 

0.6 

9.2 

0.7 

1.9 

7.7 

4.5 

1.1 

31.6 

1.9 

6.5 

Dec. 

3.5 

27.1 

3.0 

4.0 

3.1 

9.3 

3.7 

27.3 

9.2 

17.0 

1931: June 

10.1 

20.7 

4.1 

4.5 

6.5 

1.8 

12.2 

36.2 

9.0 

14.5 

Dec. 

8.2 

6.9 

5,4 

8.2 

7.1 

18.1 

21.5 

34.9 

17.0 

21.5 

1932: March 

17.2 

22.9 

7.6 

9.7 

13.7 

34.8 

27.3 

36.6 

19.3 

23.4 

June 

14.7 

30.5 

8.0 

10.5 

15.0 

32.3 

35.0 

28.0 

18.7 

21.8 

Sept. 

IS.I 

12.9 

9.5 

7.1 

12.4 

29.3 

38.7 

24.2 

18.3 

18.9 

Dec. 











Membership of 
funds reporting 
ibept 1932) 

4,765 

16,414 

7,410 

30,506 

890,034 


1 Including other trades. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICJ^ OF UNEMPLOYMEXT, BY IXDIiSTIUES (cOUtinUCd) 


Czechoslovakia 

Emploinncni Exclirtngi^ Stnfistia;: U nan ployed liej^islered 


Date 

1927: 

June 

Dec. 

1926: 

June 

Dec. 

1929: 

June 

Dee. 

1030; 

June 

Dec. 

1931: 

June 

Dec. 

1932: 

March 

June 

Sept, 

Dec. 



.Awl- 

culture .Minfii!? 


Mi't.iF, 

metal 


Brick, 


worklue, pottery 
tru'c.h- 'itirt 

anic.al plnc^ 

rtlKln- 
cerltl;r 



i Wood 
I (Incltid- 
nultdlnf; (IIP Iiir- 
iiiture) 


17, ! 


Paper Textiles 


12,7D1 
a*.’, 643 

37,g29 

G0,5Sr. 



1932; March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Food. I 
drink. 1 
ami I Trnns- 


! All 

Hotel?. I i iruJus- 

doiues- I Proto.'-- irp>s i 
tic ?lonal I 
!-?rvlce sorvice?- s 


1 Including commercial cmploycc.-i, mi.?cell.iiieous Industrie?, day labourers .and ai>prentiee.=. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Denmark 


Trade Union Fund Returns: Membership of Unemployment Funds Reporting and 

Percentages Unemployed 



A 

C 

D 


E 


F 

G 

Date 

Agricul- 

tural 

workers 

Smiths 

and 

mecha- 

nicians 

Pot- 

ters 

Ma- 

sons 

Car- 

pen- 

ters 

Pain- 

ters 

Wood 

work- 

ers 

Join- 

ers 

B 

Prin- 

ters 

1927: June 

12.2 

21.8 

12.4 

9.2 

21.6 

10,9 

18.9 

36.1 

5.5 

12.6 

Dec. 

29.3 

28.2 

41.9 

78.4 

56.4 

59.4 

46.5 

47.4 

4.7 

14.0 

1928: June 

9.6 

16.3 

6.0 

2.5 

8.9 

4.6 

13.2 

24.6 

2.6 

10.3 

Dec. 

24.8 

22.6 

41.7 

52.9 

44.6 

58.9 

54.1 

37.5 

3.2 

13.0 

1929: June 

5.7 

10.9 

2.5 

0.2 

2.8 

2.8 

8.1 

17.9 

3.3 

11.3 

Dec. 

18.3 

16.4 

33.1 

33.0 

33.9 

49.1 


30.1 

2.5 

12.2 

1930: June 

3.8 

8.3 

1.7 

0.5 

1.6 

1.9 


13.0 

0.8 

9.2 

Dec. 

21.5 

24.0 

41.5 

42.2 

33.3 

48.4 

57.1 

28.8 

3.4 

10.9 

1931: June 

4.1 

16.6 

6.9 

0.3 

3.2 

3.6 

10.7 

15.8 

1.4 

8.8 

Dec. 

45.8 

33.7 

22.5 

52.7 

42.8 

57.0 

39.4 

35.4 

2.7 

14.5 

1932; March 

69.2 

37.7 

12.5 

60.0 

52.3 

37.7 

29.2 

37.8 

1.6 

16.3 

June 

19.0 

36.5 

15.9 

40.0 

36.8 

17.0 

28.0 

44.0 

2.2 

15.9 

Sept. 

41.0 

38.4 

20.0 

43.4 

45.6 

39.1 

33.1 

46.2 

3.7 

18.1 

Dec. 











Membership 
of funds 
reporting 
(Sept. 1932) 

15,500 

29,916 

4,338 

8,322 

7,660 

6,270 

4,089 

8,724 

1,461 

6,072 



H 

I 

L 

N 

S 

All funds 
reporting 

Date 

Textile 

workers 

Tailors 

Shoe- 

makers 

Bakers 

and 

confec- 

tioners 

Tobacco 

workers 

Seamen 

Commer- 

cial 

workers 

1927: June 

20.4 

14.8 

30.8 

25.4 

22.9 

18.0 

13.0 

18.0 

Dec. 

22.4 

28.5 

25.5 

30.1 

45.6 

22.4 

12.8 

31.0 

1928: June 

17.4 

12.3 

31.8 

25.5 

21.3 

13.5 

11.1 

13.5 

Dec. 

26.3 

19.2 

29.8 

28.6 

68.1 

17.1 

9.6 

28.4 

1929; June 

7.4 

6.9 

24.1 

24.7 

9.4 

10.1 

9.7 

10.0- 

Dec. 

24.8 

13.8 

24.1 

27.0 

41.0 

14.1 

8.2 

22.4 

1930: June 

9.6 

7.0 

18.5 

22.2 

11.0 

11.8 

7.2 

8.7 

Dec. 

28.8 

19.6 

39.9 

27,9 

27.8 

22.2 

6.8 

25.1 

1931: June 

9.8 

7.3 

22.2 

19.7 

13.9 

19.5 

7.0 

11.3 

Dec. 

14.2 

14.9 

24.5 

27.7 

74.8 

29.7 

9.5 

32.2 

1932: March 

7.2 

14.7 

22.1 

29.5 

28.1 

35.9 

13.3 

35.8 

June 

12.4 

13.1 

33.5 

26.3 

24.5 

29.9 

12.4 

24.9 

Sept. 

7.8 

17.1 

16.9 

32.5 

19.3 

32.5 

14.9 

29.6 

Dec. 







■ 


Membership of 
funds reporting 
(Sept. 1932) 

10,329 

9,866 

3,997 

4,654 

7,978 

3,563 

14,678 

317,794 


1 Including general labourers and other occupations. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMEKT, BY IKDUSTBIES (cOJUimied) 

Germany 

Trade Union Jicturns: Me?nbcrship oj Unions Reporting and Percentages of Wholly 

(Wli.) and Partially (Ptl.) Unemployed 


D.ate 

1927: 

June 

Dec. 

1928: 

.inne 

Dec. 

1920: 

June 

Dec. 

1930: 

June 

Dec. 

1931: 

June 

Dec. 

1932: 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Membership of 
union reporting 
(Sept. 1932.) 


Date 

1927: 

June 

Dec. 

1928: 

June 

Dec. 

1929: 

June 

Dec. 

1930: 

June 

Dec. 

1931 : 

.Tune 

Dec. 

1932: 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 



Minins 


Wh. Ptl. 


Stone end 
earth 


E 

F 

G 

Building 

Wood 

Paper 

Printing, 

etc. 



C.4 19.3 24.S 10.1 

9.9 24.7 91.7 12.9 

13.4 26.2 40.8 11.5 

10. a 32.3 05. 1 12.0 


18.2 35.3 55.0 12.7 

18.2 34.2 55.9 14.5 





101,700 709,000 


8S.7 0.4 09.5 11.2 

78.0 0.3 05.5 9.7 

77..S 0.3 05.0 10.8 


502,100 


3.2 

0.7 

3.5 

0.4 

3.8 1 

0.5 

0.7 

1 

O.G 

7.9 

0.8 i 

12.0 

1.7 1 

14.3 

3.0 

21.0 ; 

6.0 

23.5 

7.6 

33.0 

16.9 

35.0 

15.9 

35.7 

16.0 

37.3 

17.9 



Textiles CIothliiK > Leather ^ Chemicals 


4Vh. Pll. 4Vh. 


Food, 

drinic, 

1 ohncco 


Transport 


142,700 


All unions 
rcporllnp ® 


9.8 6.1 

lO.i 17.9 


8.3 3.0 



4.9 

6.9 

4.1 

5.5 

4.3 

4.3 

6.0 

5.2 

7.3 

5.5 


14.0 12.1 

21.6 19.8 


21,7 20.8 

31.9 38.1 


9.3 

12.9 6.6 

13.3 10.5 

26.3 14.6 

18.1 15.4 

31.1 31.7 

31.9 34.2 
29.8 31.8 


1.1 


0.2 0.7 20.1 8.5 

' 19.6 12.6 

31.7 16.9 

29.7 17.7 
/,o » 22.3 

44.6 22.6 


257,700 122,600 


88,900 220,900 


1 Since June 1928, the shoemakers’ union, and since J.anuary 1931 the Chri.stian leather workers’ union 
(which orgiinises mainly shoemakers), are included under “ Cloltiing ” Instead of “ Leather ”. 

- Since January 1930 transport workers arc included under “ Other trades ”. 

® Including hairdrsssers, machinists and .stokers, transport workers, workers on public works, and other 
factory workers and Labourers (not included in any other group). 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Number of Persons Insured and 

Percentages Unemployed 


Date 



C 


• 

D 

E 

F 

G- 1 

Coal 

mining 

Steel 

smelting 

and 

iron 

pudd- 

ling, 

iron 

and 

steel 

rolling 

and 

forging 

General 

engin- 

eering, 

engin- 

eers’ 

iron 

and 

steel 

found- 

ing 

Motor 

vehi- 

cles, 

cycles 

and 

aircraft 

(con- 

struc- 

tion 

and 

repair) 

Ship 

build- 

ing 

and re- 
pairing 

Brick, 

tile, 

etc., 

ma- 

king 

Build- 

ing 

Furni- 

ture 

ma- 

king, 

uphol- 

ster- 

ing, 

etc. 

Paper, 

paper 

board 

Print- 

ing, 

publish- 

ing, 

book- 

bind- 

ing 

1927: June 

19.0 

16.8 

9.4 

5.7 

22.9 

5.2 

6.9 

4.7 

6.3 


Dec. 

17.3 

22.7 

9.4 

6.9 

21.5 

11.7 

16.0 

3.9 

4.4 


1928: June 

25.7 

20.5 

9.5 

7.9 

26.5 

10.1 

10.0 

5.5 

3.9 


Dec. 

19.1 

19.8 

9.8 

6.5 

30.3 

13.3 

15.2 

4.8 

3.8 


1929: June 

19.0 

19.3 

8.8 

6.1 

22.5 

8.6 

8.5 

5.8 

4.1 

3.9 

Dec. 

14.6 

22.0 

10.3 

7.3 

23.3 

12.1 

16.9 

5.3 

4.3 

4.4 

1930; June 

23.9 

29.8 

15.7 

13.1 

30.7 

12.0 

12.7 

10.0 

9.1 

5.9 

Dec. 

19.7 

50.6 

24.7 

16.2 

45.1 

18.3 

22.7 

13.3 

13.8 

8.2 

1931: June 

36.2 

48.2 

28.4 

21.2 

56.6 

15.8 

18.1 

16.9 

14.4 

9.7 

Dec. 

24.6 

45.4 

26.8 

22.2 

60.1 

20.1 

28.6 

10.9 

10.0 

10.8 

1932: March 

26.9 

46.7 

27.2 

19.6 

58.6 

21.9 

29.0 

20.3 

10.6 

11.2 

June 

40.7 

48.2 

29.0 

22.2 

62.9 

21.2 

26.1 

20.5 

11.9 

10.1 

Sept. 

38.8 

47.1 

30.8 

20.0 

63.9 

23.4 

28.8 

19.7 

12.1 

10.1 

Dec. 

— 


*— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Number 











insured 











(July 1932) 

1,044,830 

167,760 

551,200 

252,080 

181,930 

87,650 

856,910 

133,870 

59,150 

284,770 




H 


t 

J. 

K 

L 

ai 

N 

Date 

Cotton 

Tailor- 

Boots, 

shoes. 

Leather: 

tanning, 

Ghem- 

Bread, 

biscuits. 

Railway 

■1 

Ship- 
ping 
service i 

1 


trade 

ing 

slippers, 

clogs 

curry- 

ing, 

dressing 

icals 

cakes, 

etc. 

service i 

1927: 

June 

7.0 

3.1 


7.4 

6.4 

6.0 


2.8 

14.8 


Dec. 

10.0 

8.8 


5.5 

5.8 

5.9 


3.2 

17.3 

1928; 

June 

12.9 

4.3 

14.1 

6.5 

6.2 

6.4 


2.7 

14.9 


Dec. 

11.1 

11.2 

16.1 

10.0 

6.2 

7.2 

7.9 

3.5 

18.8 

1929; 

June 

13.7 

4.4 

13.5 

9.7 

6.1 

6.3 

4.6 

2.4 

15.3 


Dec. 

14.4 

11.1 

11.5 

11.4 

6.9 

7.6 

6.3 

3.7 

20.5 

1930: 

June 

41.5 

7.4 

16.9 

13.6 

11.8 

9.1 

6.3 

3.4 

21.5 


Dec. 

47.4 

16.8 

25.6 

16.4 

17.9 

11.7 

11.7 

5.2 

33.0 

1931 : 

June 

40.4 

10.9 

20.1 

18.9 

18.8 

11.9 

10.8 

4.6 

29.6 


Dec. 

27.4 

17.5 

19.5 

15.8 

18.3 

12.7 

13.6 

6.2 

34.7 

1932; 

March 

23.4 

11.4 

20.5 

17.1 

16.9 

12.5 

15.9 

6.6 

33.3 


June 

32.3 

12.0 

22.1 

18.1 

16.4 

11.2 

15.4 

5.3 

32.3 


Sept. 

Dec. 

34.8 

19.7 

19.9 

14.8 

16.4 

11.7 

17.5 

5.8 

33.5 

Number 

insured 










(July 1932) 

517,950 

211,660 

137,970 

42,480 

99,120 

159,250 

134,450 

180,510 

161,330 


1 Mostly non-permanent stall. 
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TABLE 11. — STATISTICS OF UKEMPLOY5IENT, BY INDUSTRIES ( Continued) 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland (continued) 


Compidsonj Unemployment Insurance Statistics (continued) 



0 

u 

< 


T 

U 

V 


Date 

Gas, 

watei', 

electricity 

supply 

Local 

Govern- 

ment 

Goiu- 

inercc, 

banking, 

insurance, 

finance 

Distribu- 

11 VC 
trades 

Hotel, 

etc.. 

boardinc 

bouse, 

club 

.scrvice.s 

JbUcrtaln- 

luents, 

sports 

Profe.s- 

siorial 

servicc.s 

All 

trades ' 

1927: .lunc 

'i,5 

6.0 

O O 

' 1.7 

6.0 

mgEEm 

2. A 

8.9 

Dec. 

.9. A 

9.1 

2,3 

A.K 

8.9 



9.8 

1928; .Tune 

5.7 

/./ 

2.1 

5.2 

6.1 

9.3 


10.8 

Dee. 

(i.i 

10. A 

2.5 

5..8 

10.8 

10.8 

2.9 

11.2 

1929: June 

.9.0 

7.5 

2.5 

5.5 

6.5 

10.3 

2.9 

9.6 

Dec. 

G..') 

ti.t 

2.8 

f..A 

II.O 

t3.5 

3.A 

H.I 

1930: June 

7.0 

9.5 

3.5 

S.l 

11.3 

16.0 

3.9 

15. A 

Dec. 

8.G 

13. A 


9.8 

IS. 2 

20.7 

A. 9 

20.2 

1931: .Tunc 

8.A 

12.1 

UA 

to.s 

15.3 

20.6 

5.2 

21.2 

Dec. 

9.9 

17.7 

6.2 

12.1 

20.9 

22.5 



1932: March 

10.9 

19.0 

0.3 

12 

IS.l 

22.0 

6.8 


June 

10.9 

1G.8 

5.5 

11.5 

15,0 

19.1 

5.9 

22 2 

Sept. 

11.1 

18. S 

5. A 

12.3 

16. A 

19.8 

6.2 

22.8 

Dec. 

— 

— 



-- 




Number 
Insured 
(July 1932) 

I7A,210 

339,790 

213.130 

1,950,2 AO 

3.81,930 

97.530 

137,160 



1 Tills column relates to all trades Inbured; the rest of the table relates to selected trades only. 


Italy 


Social Insurance Fund Statistics: IVliolly Unemployed 



B 

B 

0 

E 

ll-I 

D 

B 

0-Q 



Date 

Apricul- 

turc, 

etc. 

Mlniiij: 

and 

quar- 

rying 

Metals, 

metal 

working, 

mecha- 

nical 

enginee- 

ring 

Building 

and 

cons- 

tructive 

work.s 

Tc.MUe.s 

ami 

cloth- 

ing 

Clie- 

inicals 

Food 

rubtlc 

utilities 

Public 

services 

-All 

indus- 

tries! 

1927; June 
Dec. 

23,7GA 

130,SA2 

2,85A 

11,98A 

23,70A 

37,227 

A 3,0 A 2 
125,107 

63,A59 
• .39,092 

3,305 

5,279 

23,883 

29,231 

12,657 

16,826 

5,587 

5,116 

211,003 

111,283 

1928: June 
Dec. 

27,3AA 
105, 0G9 

8,955 

10,092 

28,995 

2A,617 

62,580 

115,328 

5 '1,055 

3,76A 

A,17C 

30,223 

2A,097 

13,327 

13,618 

3,775 

6,761 

217,021 

303,551 

1929; June 
Dec. 

29,051 

119,289 

6,23t 

10,805 

19,023 

30,018 

39,A38 

108,726 

50,239 

50,191 

3,123 

G,101 

21,619 

28,385 

10,239 

27,810 

1,060 

7,586 

193,325 

108,718 

1930: June 
Dec. 

32,325 

178,009 

8,571 

16,992 

28,910 

A5,208 

71,968 

178,875 

8A,132 

9A,59A 

A, 356 
9,2.55 

12,323 

19,801 

27,968 

33,707 

5.389 

12,105 

322,291 

612,169 

1931 : June 
Dec. 

58,027 

236,0A3 

18,083 

26,05A 

GO, 029 
83,166 

IGA, ASA 
303, A97 

113.167 

128,101 

10,738 

1A,19S 

63,611 

75,500 

12,005 

52,121 

12,928 

19,112 

573,593 

982,321 

1932: March 
June 
Sept. 

2A7,120 
119, AA8 

27,826 

31,GA5 

89,A5A 

91,332 

332.876 

25I,62A 

133,765 

101,167 

I5,G29 

1A,781 

82,003 

108,330 

53,603 

53,171 

21,789 

20,651 

1,053,016 

905,097 

Dec. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

~ 


^ Iiicliidiiip: non-manual and unspecified workers. 
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TABLE II. — STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 

Netherlands 

Voluntary Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Membership of Funds Reporting and 


Percentages Unemployed ^ 



A 

B 

Bi 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Date 



Metal 



Building 

Wood- 
work- 
ing, etc. 

Printing 

etc. 


Agricul- 

ture 

Coal 

mining 

industry, 

ship- 

building 

Pottery 

Diamond 

working 

and 

construc- 

tion 

1927: June 

2.5 

0.1 

6.1 

0.6 

34.2 

8.5 

5.0 

6.3 

Dec. 

30.5 

0.6 

7.1 

26.6 

10.0 

40.0 

12.0 

4.9 

1928: June 

2.1 

0.1 

3.9 

1.3 

30.3 

7.0 

4.2 

4.6 

Dec. 

22.1 

0.4 

4.4 

29.2 

14.1 

27.2 

8.4 

3.8 

1929: June 

l.G 

0.02 

2.7 

0.04 

19.5 

2.1 

3.2 

3.2 

Dec. 

20.7 

0.1 

3.9 

21.0 

88.5 

24.5 

8.0 

2.6 

1930: June 

2.2 

0.3 

6.6 

1.1 

65.7 

6.2 

4.2 

2.9 

Dec. 

26.9 

0.3 

16.9 

36.3 

78.6 

30.2 

19.5 

3.6 

1931: June 

2.5 

0.2 

22.5 

1.6 

86.6 

9.2 

13.9 

4.8 

Dec. 

31.7 

14.2 

35.6 

34.9 

84.5 

39.1 

35.6 

8.4 

1932: March 

35.7 

36.6 

40.6 

13.9 

90.2 

41.6 

34.0 

10.9 

June 


38.9 

38.8 

— 

87.1 

32.7 

31.9 

13.5 

Sept. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dec. 

: — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Membership 









of funds 
reporting 
(June 1932) 


18,508 

84,551 


5,601 

92,062 

18,142 

21,265 




II 

I 

J 

L 

M, N 

S 

All funds 
reporting - 

Date 




Food, 





Textiles 

Clothing 

Leather 

drink, 

tobacco 

Transport 

Commerce 


1927: 

June 

2.2 

6.5 

5.4 

10.4 

2.5 

5.0 

6.0 


Dec. 

1.6 

14.7 

3.1 

7.3 

13.0 

4.5 

14.9 

1928: 

June 

1.9 

6.7 


6.1 

2.2 

3.8 

4.4 


Dec. 

3.0 

17.4 


6.7 

11.3 

3.4 

11.5 

1929: 

June 

2.6 

6.2 


4.2 

1.4 

3.4 

2.6 


Dec. 

5.1 

11.2 

3.0 

4.0 

11.2 

3.4 

12.3 

1930: 

June 

10.0 

8.1 

tl 

5.2 

2.0 

3.1 

5.5 


Dec. 

16.5 

18.4 

10.2 

9.1 

12.6 

3.7 

18.2 

1931: 

June 

21.0 

7.2 

12.2 

9.9 

10.2 

4.4 

11.7 


Dec. 

26.9 

25.2 

30.4 

13.2 

24.1 

5.9 

27.8 

1932: 

March 

27.3 

12.1 

8.0 

17.5 

22.1 

7.1 

29.3 


June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

36.4 

11.7 

13.4 

18.0 

19.1 

9.1 

27.2 

Membership 








of funds 
reporting 

71,654 

8,900 

5,105 

31,920 

73,443 

41,293 

514,641 

(June 1932) 









J Including a certain number of trade union members not insured in the unemployment funds. 

- Other unions than those specified in the table, e.g. those of fishermen, musicians, general workers, etc., 
are included in the totals. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 

New Zealand ^ 

Employment Exchange Statistics: Applicants for Work Registered - 


Date 

A 

C 

E 

M 

s 

T 

All 

industries 

and 

professions^ 

Farm 

hands 

Engin- 

eering 

Building 

Drivers 

Clerks, 
salesmen 
and shop 
assistants 

Hotel 

and 

Restau- 

rants 

1931: June 

2,294 

1,894 

4,768 

1,701 

2,095 

794 


Dec. 

1,914 

1,749 

4,989 

1,890 

2,114 

; B34 


1932: March 

1,706 

1,783 

4,839 

1,670 

1,784 



June 

3,149 

2,164 

6,589 

2,320 

2,495 

832 


Sept. 

3,150 

2,211 

7,353 

2,480 

2,514 

929 


Dec. 


* 

— 




H3i|; 


1 New series since 1931. 

- Including persons receiving partial employment under Unemployment Board’s schemes lor relief. 
3 Including other skilled tradesmen; storemen and packers; labourers and quarrymen; and others. 
Inclusive also of returns where details as to occupation are missing. 


Norway 


Trade Union Fund Returns Statistics: Percentage Unemployed 


Date 

C 

E 

■i 

. G 

I 

L 

Ail 

pro- 

fessions 

Iron and 
metal 
workers 

Masons 

Building 
workers ^ 

Planers 

Printers 

Boot and 
shoe- 
makers 

Bakers 

1927: June 

22.1 

19.6 

30.1 

20.1 

10.4 

25.5 

15.2 

22.5 

Dec. 

27.1 

35.9 

38.7 

41.7 

16.2 

14.4 

21.4 

28.0 

1928: June 

13.0 

7.6 

19.7 

14.7 

9.3 

10.3 

13.7 

14.4 

Dec. 

14.8 

27.3 

34.7 

38.2 

11.2 


22.2 

22.1 

1929: June 

7.5 

10.5 

13.7 

20.1 

8.3 

10.5 

11.6 

11.3 

Dec. 

13.2 

19.3 

28.6 

39.6 

■11.9 

9.0 

20.8 

18.9 

1930: June 

9.1 

5.9 

13.2 

18.8 

6.8 

8.2 

10.5 

10.8 

Dec. 

23.6 

32.0 

33.7 

33.9 

12.4 

22.1 

20.2 

25.5 

1931 : June 

18.8 


26.0 

18.4 

9.6 

11.3 

14.2 

2 

Dec. 

25.9 

24.4 

36.3 

45.3 

9.7 

13.8 

21.8 

27.2 

1932: March 

29.1 

■ 

44.7 

_ 

. 

11.3 


- 32.5 

June 

29.3 

— 

25.6 


— 

17.7 



26.2 

Sept. 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

Dec. 










1 Exclusive of masons. 

- Figures not available owing to strike. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 

Poland 


Etnployment Exchange Statistics: Unemployed Registered 



A 

B 

G 

E 

H 

T, M 

Y 

All in- 
dustries 
and pro- 
fessions 2 

Date 

Agri- 

cultural 

workers 

Mining 

Metals, 

metal 

working! 

Building 

Textiles 

Domestic 

and 

transport 

workers 

Non- 

manual 

workers 

1927: June 
Dec. 

2,286 

1,334 

25,303 

18,135 

15,920 

11,175 

7,770 

7,860 

18,612 

13,769 

4,145 

3,467 

19,629 

15,573 

174,349 

136,738 

1928: June 
Dec. 

1,639 

1,154 

16,741 

10,171 

9,813 

6,531 

6,508 

4,457 

14,327 

10,021 

2,586 

2,152 

13,773 

10,486 

132,453 

94,132 

1929; June 
Dec. 

1,882 

1,822 

2,671 

2,341 

0,581 

12,194 

4,953 

22,320 

20,904 

25,939 

1,771 

2,891 

9,736 

13,445 

105,065 

185,314 

1930: June 
Dec. 

1,064 

1,076 

9,226 

7,900 

18,997 

26,527 

12,655 

31,814 

25,802 

38,380 

3,058 

3,941 

17,357 

21,309 

204,982 

299,797 

1931: June 
Dec. 

2,955 

2,435 

13,660 

13,790 

27,595 

35,162 

20,582 

35,176 

21,230 

39,128 

3,715 

4,801 

28,642 

41,071 

274,942 

312,487 

1932: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

3,739 

1,588 

19,335 

23,401 

44,387 

39,541 

• 39,759 
22,614 

29,138 

25,058 

5,804 

4,020 

46,671 

40,007 

360,031 

264,147 


1 Since June 1932 including glass industry. 

- Including other professional groups, unskilled and juvenile workers. 


Rumania 


Employment Exchange Statistics : Unemployed Registered 


Date 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Forestry 

Mining 
(including 
oil wells) 

Metal 

working 

mecanical 

and 

electrical 

engineering 

Glass 

and 

pottery 

Building 

and 

public 

works 

Wood 

(including 

furniture) 

Paper 

and 

printing 

1928: June 

6,687 

51 

318 

12 

273 

176 

142 

Dec. 

1,717 

248 

904 

8 

430 

639 

145 

1929: June 

1,603 

72 

478 

7 

400 

415 

218 

Dec. 

2,080- 

— 

135 

— 

1,278 

211 

174 

1930: June 

12,196 

1,074 

1,709 



1,333 

1,288 

317 

Dec. 

8,339 

1,925 

4,066 

236 

3,465 

3,164 

881 

1931: June 

7,214 

3,067 

2,632 

240 

1,928 

2,513 

298 

Dec. 

9,294 

4,744 

4,875 

249 

3,939 

2,427 

1,123 

1932: March 

7,422 

6,410 

6,683 

296 

4,426 

2,616 

1,241 

June 

5,213 

4,789 

4,231 

165 

2,319 

1,874 

1,145 

Sept. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Dec. 
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TABLE n. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMEKT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 

Rumania { contin tied ) 


Employment Exchange Statistics (continued) 


Bnte 

II 

1 

Y 


R, S 

T 

All 

industries* 

Textiles 

Clothini; 

Skin 

leather 

Food 

Public and 
private 
adminis- 
tration 
and 

commerce 

Hotels and 
restau- 
r.mts, 
domestic 
service 

1928: June 

72 

58 

137 

102 

' 127 

237 

8,818 

Dec. 

122 

213 

204 

207 

416 

303 

7,046 

1929: June 

37 

407 

416 

344 

294 

160 

5,562 

Dec. 

36 

207 

246 

185 

383 

390 

6,866 

1930: June 

616 

281 

818 

332 

543 

465 

22,949 

Dec. 

732 

1,054 

1,223 

750 

1,088 

788 

35,326 

1931: June 

871 

938 

970 

471 


1,250 

27,869 

Dec, 

1,121 

1,438 

1,991 

889 

1,732 

1,599 

49,363 

1932; March 

9M 

1,993 

2,42.5 

1,077 

2,795 

1,790 

55,305 

June 

423 

1,089 

1,205 

696 

1,264 

1.219 

33,679 

Sept. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dec. 









1 Includinff watch induslrj', education and health, apprentices, TUiscellanfrous und unskilled factory 
workers. 


Sweden 


Trade Union Returns: Membership of Uniotis Reporting and Percentages Unemployed 


Dale 

n 

C 

D 

E 

Mining 

workers 

Metalworkers | 

Foundrj’ 

workers 

Stone 

industry 

workers 

■ 

Brick- 

layers 

Paint- 

ers 

j 

Cons- 

Inictlon 

workers 

Iron 

Mechan- 
ical en- 
gineer- 
ing 


1927: 

June 


9.1 

8.9 

9.2 

5.9 

15.6 

4.7 

6.2 

16.0 


Dec. 

21.4 

16.8 

11.0 

9.2 

23.6 

42.3 

64.9 

S8.1 

42.1 

1928: 

June 

14.5 

5.7 

5.7 

3.8 

3.9 

13.2 

2.3 

4.1 

15.6 


Dec, 


10.9 

8.9 

3.5 

22,7 

37.1 

49.5 

50.8 

33.1 

1929: 

June 


4.1 

5.1 

o o 

3.3 

11.8 

1.6 

6.2 

10.2 


Dec. 

18.5 

8.3 

6.9 

3.1 

8.7 

33.2 

39.2 

46.2 

17.6 

1930: 

.Tune 

11.9 

5.3 

6.2 

4.0 

7.9 

14.2 

4.2 

10.6 

15.3 


Dec. 

24.1 

32.8 

16.7 

20.4 

44.9 

39.4 

50.4 

56.3 

39.7 

1931: 

.Tune 

21.1 

12.9 

13.4 

14.8 

38.1 

20.8 

5.9 

12.1 

20.9 


Dec. 

38.2 

25.8 

25.5 

23.5 

51.0 

47.0 

53.7 

61. 1 

49.8 

1932: 

March 

39.0 

23.5 

26.0 

25.7 

36.6 

47.6 

47.9 

50.0 

41.3 


June 

39.6 

22.6 

23.3 

24.8 

39.7 

33.2 

20.5 

21.3 

21.7 


Sept. * 
Dec. 

38.9 

26.0 

23.6 

23.5 

41.7 

31.3 

38.1 

9.2 

24.1 

Membership of 
unions reporting 










(Sept. 1932) 

4,735 

19,704 

76,704 

5,641 

5,500 

19,953 

6,218 

6,514 

5,880 


1 Provisional fleure.s, 


















































TABLE 11. — STATISTICS OF UKEMPLOYMENT, BA" INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Sweden ( continued ) 


Trade Union Returns (continued) 


' Date 

P 

G 

H ' 

I, 

J 

Forestry, 

floating, 

sawmill, 

and 

wood-yard 

workers 

Wood 

workers 

Paper 

workers 

Printers 

Textile 

workers 

Clothing 

workers 

Shoe and 
leather 
workers 

1927: June 

19.0 

13.0 


4.3 

3.4 

6.9 

6.4 

Dec. 

52.9 

11.3 


6.2 

2.3 

19.6 

6.1 

1928; June 

16.5 

9.6 

3.6 

2.7 

2.9 

4.0 

6.6 

Dec. 

53.3 

11.0 


5.2 

2.8 

26.4 

11.1 

1929: June 

14.0 



2.3 

4.5 

4.1 

7.8 

Dec. 

57.7 



6.3 

2.8 

37.8 

5.9 

1930: June 

21.4 


5.1 

2.4 

3.4 

2.3 

4.2 

Dec. 

64.4 

14.8 

11.5 

4.5 

4.1 

27.7 

5.2 

1931: June 

23.1 

14.0 

9.7 

3.3 

4.1 

4.3 

6.6 

Dec. 

66.2 

23.4 

16.8 

8.2 

3.7 

29.3 

8.8 

1932: March 

47.1 

28.2 

15.2 

8.9 

5.1 

14.3 

12.1 

June 

34.5 

29.3 

10.3 

7.7 

7.1 

8.0 

12.9 

Sept. 1 

43.8 

22.4 

17.7 


6.8 

10.4 

10.6 

Dec. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Membership of 








unions reporting 








(Sept. 1932) 

25,903 

12,322 

26,466 

9,412 

26,109 

13,994 

9,464 


Dale 

L 

M, N 

0, Q, R 

s 

All unions 
reporting - 

Food 

workers 

Tobacco 

workers 

Brewery 

workers 

Transport 

workers 

Municipal 

workers 

Workers 

employed 

in 

commerce 

1927: June 

10.4 

5.4 

2.9 

10.5 

2.9 

7.8 

9.4 

Dec. 

19.6 

7.7 

6.2 

12.8 

8.5 

7.5 

18.6 

1928: June 

9.8 

6.9 

2.9 

10.8 

2.2 

5.5 

7.6 

Dec. 

20.0 

5.9 

5.5 

13.7 

8.4 

7.4 

17.3 

1929; June 

7.7 

4.5 

2.9 

8.9 

1.4 

7.0 

7.3 

Dec. 

20.1 

1.2 

4.9 

11.8 

7.6 

7.4 

16.9 

1930; June 

7.5 

0.7 

2.2 

11.1 

2.2 

6.1 

8.3 

.Dec. 

20.3 

0.5 

5.0 

16.1 

8.3 

8.3 

23.3 

1931: June 

7.4 

2.7 

3.3 

10.8 

1.6 

7.5 

12.9 

Dec. 

19.8 

2.2 

6.3 

11.4 

9.3 

10.0 

27.1 

1932; March 

14.8 

2.1 

4.6 

17.5 

9.0 

H.O 

24.3 

June 

11.9 

1.8 

4.5 

13.8 

3.7 

10.5 

19.5 

Sept. ^ 

12.2 

2.8 

4.8 

11.4 

5.0 

10.3 

20.7 

Dec. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Membership of 


■ 






unions reporting 








(Sept. 1932) 

11,856 

2,470 

4,377 

11,724 

26,086 

22,037 

419,039 


1 Provisional figures. 

- Including unions of bookbinders, forestry and timber-floating workers, electricians, furriers, litho- 
grapliers, other metal workers, etc. 
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TABLE II. — STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Switzerland 


Voluntary and Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Number of Persons 
Insured and Percentages of Wholly (Wh.) and Partially (Ptl.) Unemployed 




C 

E, 

F 


Date 

Metal 

Watch 

, etc.. 

Building and 

Printing, etc., 

workers 

makers 

wood workers 

workers 


MTi. 

Ptl. 

Wh. 

Ptl. 

Wh. 

Ptl. 

Wh. 

m 

1927: June 

1.0 1 

1.9 1 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.2 

3.2 

0.1 

Dec. 

2.4 

0.9 

1.1 

3.4 

15.8 

1.1 

3.5 

0.1 

1928: June 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

1.0 

1.2 

0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

Dec. 

1.7 

0.2 t 

1.0 

3.3 

14.4 

0.2 

2.4 

0.0 

1929 : June 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

1.1 

0.6 

0.0 

1.5 

0.1 

Dec. 

2,0 

0.7 

2.5 

18.4 

13.0 

0.2 

2.4 

0.0 

1930: June 

0.8 

2.3 

5.3 

37.4 

1.1 

0.2 

2.0 

0.0 

Dec. 

4.6 

12.0 

11.5 

54.6 

15.9 

1.8 

2.5 

0.3 

1931: June 

1.7 

12.5 

16.5 

56.8 

1.5 

0.2 

2.8 

0.6 

Dec. 

8.1 

22.1 

22.5 

55.5 

22.9 

2.7 

4.4 

0.7 

1932: March 

9.8 

22.G 

24.9 

57.1 

11.9 

1.9 

5.3 

1.1 

June 

6.9 

21.3 

27.7 

45.1 

4.9 

1.5 

6.7 

1.4 

Sept. 

8.1 

22.7 

28.3 

43.6 

6.7 

1.8 

9.9 

1.0 

Dec. 



•— 

_ 

— — 




Number 

insured 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




H 

I, 

J 


S 





















All 


Date 

Textile 

; Clothing and 

Commercial 

trades 2 


workers 

leather 

workers 

employees 





WTi. 

Ptl. 

Wli. 

Ptl. 

Wh. 

Ptl. 

’RTi. 

Ptl. 

1927: 

June 

3.4 

5.0 

0.1 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

1.6 

1.7 


Dec. 

4.1 

3.9 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

0.0 

4.5 

1.7 

1928: 

June 

3.1 

1.8 

0.7 

0.5 

0.9 

0.0 

1.2 

0.8 


Dec. 

4.6 

3.1 

0.5 

1.4 

0.9 

0.0 

4.0 

1.4 

1929: 

June 

2.0 

3.8 

0.4 

3.1 

0.7 

0.0 

0.7 

1.0 


Dec. 

3.5 

9.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.7 

0.0 



1930: 

.Tune 

2.7 

10.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.0 

1.7 



Dec. 

5.5 

13.6 

0.4 

4.6 


0.1 

6.6 

10.4 

1931: 

June 

2.8 

12.3 

1.1 

8.8 


0.3 

3.6 

9.7 


Dec. 

8.4 

21.4 

2.4 

28.8 


0.6 

10.1 

14.9 

1932: 

March 

10.1 

19.8 

7.0 

19.6 

3.8 

0.7 

9.0 

14.0 


June 

8.9 

14.7 

5.5 

4.6 

4.2 

0.7 

7.1 

11.3 


Sept. 

Dec. 

7.6 

16.1 

4.5 

1^ 

4.6 

0.7 

7.8 

10.8 

Number 









insured 





— 

— 

488,309 


1 Including watch, etc., makers. 


Including other trades. 
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TABLE in. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES 


Canada 

Employers' Returns: Number oj Persons Employed and Index Numbers of Employment 

(1926 = 100 ) 



B 


C 


'd 

E 

F 

Date 1 

Mining 

Iron and 
steel 
products 

Electrical 

appa- 

ratus 

Non- 

ferrous 

metal 

products 

Clay, 
glass, 
and stone 
products 

Construc- 
tion and 
mainten- 
ance 

1 

Lumber 
and pro- 
ducts 
(inch 
furniture) 

Logging 

1927: Jan. 

104.7 

94.2 

108.3 

100.7 

93.3 

73.1 

77.4 

136.1 

July 

106.6 

103.0 

106.5 

114.4 

112.2 

144.2 

115.8 

69.9 

1928: Jan. 

112.6 

96.9 

109.5 

107.9 

89.8 

78.6 

78.1 

163.2 

July 

113.1 

116.4 

118.4 

122.0 

116.5 

154.3 

117.7 

69.5 

1929: Jan. 

116.2 

114.9 

128.7 

121.7 

108.3 

87.4 

1 84.2 

171.0 

July 

119.5 

126.8 

142.7 

134.8 

137.8 

164.5 

122.7 

80.1 

1930: Jan. 

122.5 

107.3 

156.3 

127.4 

116.0 

92.7 

83.7 

200.2 

July 

113.8 

109.5 

156.1 

127.6 

137.1 

170.1 

105.4 

82.1 

1931: Jan. 

114.4 

88.7 

143.5 

112.7 

95.2 

110.7 

1 66.8 

107.6 

July 

104.1 

85.8 

133.3 

114.2 

112.9 

137.1 

83.7 

38.5 

1932: Jan. 

105.1 

70.7 

126.4 

93.6 

77.1 

104.8 

55.6 

68.7 

April 

101.0 

75.6 

119.9 

92.8 

75.8 

79.9 

58.8 

31.1 

July 

95.0 

68.2 

109.0 

78.2 

78.2 

93.3 

64.8 

34.2 

Oct* 

— 






1 

_ 

Number 
. employed 

42,975 

89,076 

12,112 

12,085 

8,427 

106,570 

33,768 

9,364 

(1 July 1932) 

1 

1 



Date 1 

G 

Pulp 

and 

paper 

Printing 

and 

publish- 

ing 

1927: Jan. 

95.6 

103.3 

July 

111.5 

104.5 

1928: Jan. 

102.3 

107.9 

July 

117.2 

110.0 

1929: Jan. 

100.1 

114.6 

July 

110.5 

116.1 

1930: Jan. 

105.0 

118.7 

July 

107.3 

115.9 

1931: Jan. 

87.0 

114.6 

July 

87.4 

110.3 

1932: Jan. 

76.1 

107.7 

April 

74.4 

105.6 

July 

73.7 

104.0 

Oct. 

— 

— 

Number 


1 

employed 

52,833 2 

(1 July 1932) 






81,i58s 


Leather Animal 

all pd products 
products products 


Plant 

products 

(edible) 



17,543 8,094 20,515 28,501 


r Beginning of month, 
trades. 


- Including paper products. ^ Including other textile and clothing 
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TABLE III. — STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Canada ( continued) 

Employers' Returns (continued) 




M 

N 

0 

P 

S 

B 

B 


Datei 

Steam 

railways 

Shipping 

and 

steve- 

doring 

Electric 

ctirrent 

Tele- 
graphs 
and tele- 
phones 

Trade 

Hotels 

and 

restaur- 

ants 

Profes- 

sional 

services 

All 

Indus- 
trie.« 3 

1927: 

Jan. 

July 

102.0 

105.3 

85.0 

117.7 

97.0 

111.5 

99.0 

100.0 

109.9 

100.0 

93.0 

116.1 


95.9 

109.7 

1928: 

Jan. 

July 

103.2 

110.0 

72.7 

98.0 

107.8 

120.8 

102.0 

108.7 

120.4 

115.3 

99.0 

133,5 

107.8 

119.2 

100.7 

117.7 

1929: 

Jan. 

July 

103.5 

113.1 

83.4 

120.0 

114.1 

137.0 

112.0 

123.0 

128.5 

127.7 

114.9 

154.8 

113.0 

126.6 

109.1 

124.7 

1930: 

Jan. 

July 

99.9 

104.1 

81.5 

108.2 

123.8 

133.1 

128.2 

119.7 

133.0 

129.5 

123.3 

150.8 

115.0 

128.9 

111.2 

118.9 

1931: 

Jan. 

July 

95.2 

91.8 

73.3 

90.1 

124.7 

127.7 

110.0 

104.8 

132.9 

124.0 

122.2 

133.7 

121.0 

125,8 

101.7 

103.8 

1932: 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

82.5 

77.6 

77.7 

08.0 

07.5 

90.4 

118.4 
115.0 

117.4 

98.1 
93.9 

93.1 

125.7 

114.3 

115.4 

107.7 

107.7 
118.2 

128.2 

127,9 

130.7 

01.6 

87.5 

88.7 

Number 
employed 
(1 July 1932) 

01,321 

15,724 

14,368 

24,150 

83,108 

oo 

370 = 

811,972 


1 Beginning of monlh. - Inciuciing personal services (chieily laundries), s Including mineral 
products, musical instruments, other textile products, fur .and fur products, rubber products, non-edible 
plant products (tobacco, etc.), street railways and c.irtagc, personal services, etc. 


France 


Returns of Labour Inspectors and Mining Engineers: Number of Persons Employed and 

Index Numbers of Employment 

(Number Employed in Same Month of Preceding Yeai' = 100) 


Datei 

B 

1 

1 C 

D 

E 

B 

G, 

J 

H 

Mining, 

quarry- 

ing 

1 

Iron 

and 

steel 

Metal 
working 
(ordin- | 
ary 

metals) 

Pottery 

etc. 

i 

Na^'^•y- 

ing, 

building 
cons- 
truction 
in stone 

Wood 

Rubber, 

paper, 

card- 

board 

Printing 

(books) 

1 

Te.xtiies 

1931: January 

98.5 

95.2 2 


94.9 

98.7 

89.5 

94.0 

99.5 

96.0 

April 

97.5 

93.5 

91.0 

92.9 

100.8 

87.0 

92.5 

98.0 

95.1 

July 

89.9 

91.0 

89.9 

91.6 

100.2 

88.3 

92.4 

99.7 

93.3 

October 

81.2 

88.0 

87.0 

88.4 

95.8 

80.7 

90.2 

98.7 

90.5 

1932: January 

85.3 

83.8 

81.5 

81.8 

95.2 

81.5 

88.7 

96.9 

85.9 

April 

84.0 

81.8 

80.7 

79.1 

87.7 

85.1 

89.2 

93.9 

81.5 

July 

109.1 

92.8 

81.4 

81.4 

98.2 

84.9 

90.9 

93.2 

89.7 

October 

120.9 

83.1 

84.2 

83.5 

103.7 

85.7 

93.7 

03.4 

79.0 

Number employed 










(October 1932) 

467 

147,243 

488,795 

92,417 

93,469 

34,972 

85,993 

47,083 

438,271 


^ Beginning of month. - Including metal working. 
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TABLE III. — STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


France (continued) 

Returns of Labour Inspectors and Mining Engineers (continued) 


Datei 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M, N 

S 

All 

trades “ 

Clothing, 

etc. 

Leather, 

skins 

Che- 

micals 

Food 

Trans- 

port 

Com- 

merce 

Banking, 

insurance 

1931 : January 

92.9 

95.8 

97.7 


105.1 

96.9 


95.8 

April 

92.5- 

92.4 

88.1 


98.0 

97.0 

99.0 

94.1 

July 

91.1 

91.3 

85.6 

100.0 

94.6 

97.9 

98.2 

92.8 

October 

91.5 

90.4 

87.2 

97.4 

91.1 

96.9 

98.1 

90.5 

1932: January 

88.2 

89.0 

85.3 

91.1 

84.6 

93.8 

98.7 

86.6 

April 

88.0 

81.4 

91.7 

95.0 

87.4 

93.9 

95.9 

85.1 

July 

86.6 

84.3 

94.5 

96.5 

88.9 

93.5 

94.7 

88.4 

October 

90.3 

88.5 

93.5 

96.8 

90.2 

93.2 

93.2 

86.9 

Number employed 









(October 1932) 

77,517 

54,413 

109,418 

89,035 

7,688 

129,319 

105,298 

2,313,078 


1 Beginning of month. - Including the working of straw, feathers, and horsehair, of fine metals, and 
. of precious stones, stone cutting, and loading and unloading. 


Italy 

Employers' Returns; Number of Persons Employed and Index Numbers of Employment 

(Sept. 1926 = 100) 





C 



D 

G 

II 

Date 

Metal- 

lurgy 

Engin- 

eering 

shops 

(special- 

ised) 

Engin- 

eering 

shops 

(miscel- 

laneous) 

Ship- 

building 

Auto- 

mobiles 

Cement 

Paper 

Silk 

spinning 

Arti- 

ficial 

silk 

1928: June 

86.2 

87.3 

93.8 

89.5 

81.6 

91.5 

98.3 

29.4 

122.9 

December 

89.5 

93.1 

101.0 

88.6 

88.2 

90.1 

99.1 

87.5 

129.3 

1929: June 

91.9 

94.7 

100.1 

86.7 

95.2 

104.9 

101.6 

26.3 

121.4 

December 

88.6 

95.5 

99.4 

84.1 

85.6 

96.1 

100.0 

86.2 

139.4 

1930: June 

86.2 

95.1 

91.0 

85.7 

80.6 

93.9 

96.4 

38.3 

127.7 

December 

81.6 

93.8 

86.0 

91.9 

68.6 

79.7 

95.5 

87.3 

107.8 

1931: .Tune 

74.4 

92.4 

77.9 

91.7 

66.1 

75.2 

90.3 

21.8 

101.2 

December 

72.2 

84.9 

74.7 

78.0 

61.4 

68.3 

90.6 

59.0 

90.6 

1932: March 

68.8 

82.5 

67.3 

70.5 

61.7 

63.7 

88.1 

37.9 

79.6 

June 

69.8 

82.1 

67.8 

68.3 

64.2 

70.9 

86.9 

5.2 

72.9 

September 

— 

— 

— 



— 


— 

— 

— 

December 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— - 





Number 










employed 
(.Tune 1932) 

45,245 

49,861 

49,590 

19,161 

18,564 

8,899 

21,155 

5,264 

19,375 
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TABLE in. STATISTICS OF EMPLOVME.NT, BY INltL’STBIKS (co/HittllfidJ 


Italy (continued) 


Employers' Jlcfttrns (rontiiuicd) 


D.atc 

11 Ironl.) 

I 

J 

K. 

; f. 

4 

I 

' \ 

All I 

! ! 

i 1 

Cutlon 

Wdttl 

lIo?icry 

(slock- 

lrir<) 

Tannlni; 

Uiililu'r 

Super- 

Pl!0>. 

phii(c« 

HaiCfr> 

.oml 

CctllfC- 

tinnrr* 

t92S: June 

91.0 

j 

9r..,s i 

H'.«.2 '■ 

98.2 

r 

loe.:* j 

68. 1 

97.7 

, i 

i S'j.," t 

Bcccinber 

9.3.1 

101.0 j 

112.9 j 

to '..3 

1 

107.1 1 

80.3 : 

U»’..2 

95.8 I 

IP2S: June 

93.0 

102.8 1 

lie.', i 

10!>.3 

1 1 1 .0 i 

70.3 

99.6 

i ! 

: 90.2 i 

Deceinlicr 

92.-'i 

102.9 1 

120.0 j 

O-YT 

109.3 i 

73.8 

106.6 

i 9.5.7 1 

1930: Jiiiu' 

79.9 

98. S i 

02.9 i 

90.4 : 

100.0 1 

67.9 

96.3 

' 83.7 

December 


91.8 1 

102.3 f 

91.7 

f 

00.7. * 

1 09.8 


1931; June 

67.0 

.8.a.2 j 

be :i j 

hO.9 

l-'..l j 

’.9,0 


1 73,1 1 

Di'ocrnber 

06.9 



83.7 

92.9 1 

91.8 

9 4.2 

74.2 

1939: 3LircIi 

6S.I 

sr >.2 i 

) 

si.e 1 

$n,-4 

99.9 1 

57.7 


' 68,7 I 

June 

ci.n 

S8.4 ( 

H2.r. ; 

78.0 

98.'. f 

49.7 

00 J 

6 4.5 

.‘^cnfrtnlier 



1 

< 

1 




- 1 

l)eecinli*'i‘ 


1 

■ { 

1 

“ 

7 



: ■" i 

XuuiliiT 


1 

! 


j 



{ ^ 

enitiliiycil 

149,200 

r>8.1f.e, j 

17.118 1 

0.018 

12,113 ■ 

5,8.30 

13.87 S 

! 637,:i2:) < 

(June 1932) 


1 

1 


f 



! . : 


1 Incluillnp f'ilk wenvintr, llnr.-i, etc,. linlii«lrie«, knitlcil v-enr, tint cinsiiifactur*', 
.'mcItliiK), rafl\\ay .nmf etoctrica! cnclnccriii!:. 


United States 

Employers' Returns: Index Eumhers of Employment 

A. — Mantifurturiri" Jndnstrsrs (Federal Reseree Board ) 
(Avcratic -r-. loO) 


Il.ite 

C 

D 

F 

'■ i 
» 

Iron ;inil 
steel 
products 

.Ma- 

chinery 

Non- 

lerron.s 

mcl.al 

products 

Aiito- 

moblb'- 

Sbip- 

Imtlil- 

Inu 

Cement. 

c!ny,,Tnd 

sil.aps 

pniiluct.s 

Lumber 

and 

products 

Paper 

and 

pulp 

j 

Pnntlnc; 
{book 
and job) 

192.9; December 

D3.C 

m 

91.1 

91.0 

tos.i 

85.0 

.S2.t 


in.3 

1930: June 

90.0 

HI 

S0.3 

Sfi.5 

108.5 

77.1 

71.0 

07. i 

108.0 

December 

79.1 

mm 

71.2 

7S.9 

98.3 

08.0 

58.8 

SS.2 

102.7 

1931: June 

72,C 

73,4 

05.4 

70.7 

90.0 

. 'i 

54.4 

84.1 

90.5 

December 

05.4 


01. 1 

09.8 

87.9 

55.0 

45.4 

80.7 

90.9 

1932; M.arcb 

G0.9 

.59.7 

54..3 

60.9 

7S.1 

60.1 

41.2 

80.9 

85.0 

June 


.51.0 


58.0 

77.0 

43.4 

v>7.9 

70.2 

81. S 

September 






— 



— 

_ 


December 

H 

HH 

HI 


***** 




***** 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 

United States (continued) 


Employers’ Returns (continued) 

A. — Manujacturing Industries (Federal Reserve Board) (continued) 
(Average 1923-1925 = 100) 


Date 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

All 

manu- 

factur- 

ing 

indus- 

triesj^ 

Textile 

fabrics 

Wear- 

ing 

apparel 

(textile) 

Boots 

and 

shoes 

Leather 

Rubber 

pro- 

ducts 

Chemi- 
cals and 
pro- 
ducts 

Food 

and 

pro- 

ducts 

Tobacco 

manu- 

facture 

1929; December 

92.6 

95.7 

93.4 

89.4 

90.8 

111.9 

98.7 

87.4 

96.9 

1930; June 

84.4 

88.7 

89.9 

85.1 

88.0 

105.7 

95.8 

89.7 

89.7 

December 

76.4 

80.1 

77.3 

74.0 

74.7 

97.9 

90.8 

83.5 

80.1 

1931 ; June 

78.7 

78.3 

85.5 

77.4 

75.7 

89.6 

88.7 

80.4 

76.0 

December 

73.4 

69.2 

77.2 

67.6 

71.3 

81.9 

86.3 

70.4 

69.4 

1932: Marcli 

71.9 

68.9 

83.4 

67.0 

67.0 

78.6 

83.1 

70.8 

66.4 

June 

58.7 

58.1 

70.9 

63.4 

67.0 

76.4 

81.1 

69.4 

60.0 

September 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

December 











1 Including certain other groups, i.e. paper box manufacture, printing (newspaper and periodicals), car 
building and repairing, musical instrument making. 


B. — Non- Manujacturing Industries (Department of Labour) 
(Monthly Average 1929 = 100) 




B 


M 

0 

P 

s 

T 

Date 

Bitumi- 

nous 

coal 

raining 

Quarry- 
ing and 
non- 
metallic 
mining 

Crude 

petro- 

leum 

pro- 

ducing 

Steam 
rail- 
roads 1 

Power, 

light, 

water 

Tele- 

graph, 

tele- 

phone 

W^hole- 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Hotels 

1929: June 

94.7 

Ifll 


96.1 

100.7 

101.5 

99.2 

97.4 

99.3 

December 

101.3 

■a 

— 

88.8 

102.5 

101.8 

102.6 

126.2 

97.7 

1930: June 

88.4 

90.3 

90.2 

86.5 

104.6 

99.8 

96.5 

93,9 

98.0 

December 

92.5 

70.2 

77.4 

74.9 

103.2 

91.6 

92.0 

115.1 

93.5 

1931 : June 

78.4 

72.3 

05.0 

72.8 

97.2 

86.9 

87.1 

89.1 

91.6 

December 

81.2 

53.9 

58.2 

62.6 

90.3 

83.1 

83.7 

106.2 

84.1 

1932; March 

75.2 

46.0 

51.4 

60.5 

85.5 

81.7 

79.8 

81.4 

84.0 

June 

60.5 

49.5 

54.2 

57.8 

83.2 

79.9 

77.0 

79.4 

78.0 

September 

62.4 

52.4 

56.2 

55.0 2 

81.0 

77.4 

77.1 

77.8 

77.0 

December 




— — 

“ ' 

— 


— 

— 

Number 
employed 
(Sept. 1932) 

154,290 

24,436 

21,190 

983,1122 

217,549 

274,220 

70,609 

333,978 

138,610 


J Monthly average 1926 = 100. - August 1931. 


















































APPENDIX II 


CHANGES IN OUTPUT PER WORKER SINCE THE BEGINNING 
OP THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


Increased productivity lias been one of tlie dominant tendencies 
in the economic development of the twentieth century and in parti- 
cular of the post-war period; and the several factors to which it is due 
ma}'^ all he grouped under the general heading " Rationalisation ” — 
the leitmotiv of industrial evolution during recent years. 

Few of tlie methods wliich constitute rationalisation are new, at 
least in theory; the novelty lies in their systematic combined use on a 
large scale, in the rapidity of their introduction and, in some respects,- 
in the methods by which they are applied. 

A brief review of those different methods will best begin with that 
which dominates the others, for they depend on it for existence, namely, 
industrial research. During the war, and still more in the years which 
followed it, research on industrial problems acquired an importance 
which it had never before enjoyed b Its essential purposes are to 
increase output and improve the quality of the product by .placing the 
latest progress in natural science - and the science of organisation in the 
service of industry and agriculture. 

The science of organisation concerns both the scientific organisation 
of material conditions of manufacture and the use of the human factor, 
two problems whoso connection one with another is very close. 

Matkiual Conditions of MANurACTunE 

One factor which has had a profound effect on material conditions 
of manufacture and made their recent development possible is the growth 


1 As, for instance, in the U.S.A. wliere the annual expenditure on industrial 
research was estimated in 1925 at $200,000,000; of this sum $70,000,000 were 
spent by the public authorities and $100,000,000 by undertakings which 
carried out research on their own account. Eleven trusts, chiefly in the metal, 
machine and foodstuffs industries, spent the equivalent of at least! per cent, 
of their turnover on research. In the case of many undertakings the profits 
obtained as a result of this research have been estimated at between 100 and 
300 per cent, of the expenses entailed by it. (Hooven; The Vital Need of 
Greater Financial Support of Pure Science Research, p. 2; Report No. 65; 
Washington, National Research Council, 1925. — National Industiual 
Conference Board: Mergers in Industry. A Study of Certain Economic 
Aspects of Industrial Consolidation, pp. 111-111; New York, 1929.) 

- Even the most abstruse scientific study sometimes leads to industrially 
applicable discoveries, as may be seen in the case of wireless telephony. 
Chemistry may be taken as a shining example of a science which has contri- 
buted enormously to the development of industry by eliminating waste, 
discovering useful by-products, increasing output by the introduction of 
technical improvements, making it possible to choose between different 
production methods, etc. 
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at an increased rate of the use of power. The output as well as the size 
of power-generating machinery has risen and the economy in heat 
which it has been possible to obtain has still further increased the value 
of available sources of energy. 

It may, as an instance, be pointed out that between 1907 and 1925 
the number of horse-power used in industry and trades in Germany 
rose from 8,814,598 to 35,385,281, or 301.4 per cent. In the United 
States (manufactures only) the corresponding figures were: 1914, 
22,289,000; 1918, 29,323,653; 1927, 38,825,681; these are increases of 

31.7 per cent, between 1914 and 1918, and 32.4 per cent, between 1919 
and 1927. The available power per worker increased in Germany 
from 0.9 h.p. in 1907 to 2.8 h.p. in 1925, and in the United States from 
3.23 h.p. in 1914 to 3.26 h.p. in 1919 and 4.65 in 1927 ^ 

One of the most characteristic features of this development has been 
the increase in the production of electric power and in its relative impor- 
tance in the total production of power. Electric power to the extent 
of 1,634,553 h.p. was used in industry and trades in Germany in 1907; 
the figure was 14,201,886 in 1925, an increase of 768.9 per cent., or 

42.7 per cent, per year. Electric power expressed as a proportion of 
all mechanical power employed in industry was, in Germany, 18.54 per 
cent, in 1907 and 40.14 per cent, in 1925. The total production of 
electric power in the world increased from 186,595,000,000 kwh. in 
1925 to 255,622,000,000 kwh. in 1928 (37 per cent.). According to 
calculations given in a study published for the World Power Conference 
in Berlin in 1930, the total mechanical power from all sources (coal, 
mineral oil or gas, water, etc.) consumed by the human race during 
a year amounts to some 1,700,000,000,000 kwh., or about 900 kwh. 
per person. As this last figure represents nearly ten times as much 
work as a strong man can do in a year, some idea is given of what the 
energy drawn from nature and harnessed to the proper machinery 
can contribute to productivity 

The increased productivity has been largely due to the fact that the 
use of power has brought in its train the introduction of new or improved 
machinery* and that the mechanisation of labour resulting from the 
systematic use of power-driven machinery has been carried a stage 
further by the development of mechanical systems oj internal transport., 
together with the processes of automatic feeding of machine tools and 
automatic clearing of products. By the combined action of the various 
mechanisms of production and circulation, the factory comes to function 
as one huge machine. 

The scientific organisation of the factory is closely connected with the 
proper use of the human factor, whose part in production is also very 
important. 


1 The first large turbo-generator built by the General Electric Company 
in 1900 had a capacity of 5,000 kw.; to-day single units of 50,000 kw. are 
common, and combined units of 100,000 kw. are not unusual. The new State 
Line Power House of the Chicago Edison Company will have a final capacity 
of 1,000,000 kw. {Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, p. 91.) 

- Slatistisches Jahr buck fur das Deutsche Reich, p. 89; Berlin, 1930. — Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States, 1929. 

Cf. G. Brecht: “Die neuere Entwicklung der EnergieTOrtschaft ”, in 
“ Die Weltlu’aftkonferenz ”, Supplement to Der deutsche Volkswirt, No. 37, 
13 June 1930, pp. vii-viii. 

♦ Cf., on this subject, data given in Chapter I, p. 16. 
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The Human Factor 

At the head of his wiiole system Ta;^lor placed the scientific analysis 
of the worker’s task. The determination of standard movements and 
standard times for each task is naturally accompanied by the selection* 
and training- of workers with an aptitude for it. 

Instead of analysing individual tasks, experts now analyse the com- 
plete labour process, and the result has been not only fresh progress 
in the division of labour but also a closer connection between tiie tasks 
of dilTercnt worlcers, a connection which may even go as far as the 
integration of the movements of two or more men or groups. Chain 
work thus made its appearance as a feature of industrial technique; 
and although it is no innovation of to-day, in recent years its use has 
attained dimensions which were previously unknown. 

From the technical point of view, the chief factors in the increase 
of output in tliis system were discovered to be economies in liandling 
and in manufacturing time, duo to the suppression of idle periods and 
to the progressive training of the workers. Further advantages from 
the financial and administrative points of view are economy in circu- 
lating capital, economy in fixed capital due to a reduction in the waste 
space in workplaces, and simplification in the supervision of production 
and in accountancy. The efficiency of the system is amply proved by 
various experiments 

By means of the technical progress mentioned, it lias been possible 
to combine the integration of the movements of various workers with 
an integration of their movements and those of mechanical devices 
— many different kinds of " conveyers ” — ^whicli automatically supply 
each man with the material for his own work after this material has 
been handled, transformed and added to by the men who precede him 
in the chain. The innovation of to-day is the addition of this mechanical 


1 Thanks to scientifically organised selection, output has lieen increased 
by from 10 to 40 per cent, in the World Book Company, Oakland Jtotors, the 
Western Electric Company, the Sicmcns-Schuckert Works and numerous other 
English, French and Belgian undertakings. (P. Sollieii and .1. Dhaks: Le 
choix scicntifiquc des (ravaiUcurs, p. 22; Borne, 1927.) 

2 In Switzerland, Professor Sutcr has sludioci the training of workers in the 
Bally -shoe factory at Schononwerd. As a result of his experiments, he asserts 
that by a systematic training of workers one may he certain, fir.st of lUl. of 
reducing the apprenticeship period considerably, and, secondly, of doubling 
or even trebling output. (Quoted by Dr. Ing. A. Caruauu; “ Zur Psychologic 
des Anlernens und Einiibens im Wirlschaftslebcn,*’ in Schweizer Schriften 
fiir rationcllcs Wirtschajtcn, No. 1, p. 28; Zurich 1927.) The growth in the use 
of incentive systems oj remuneration may also he cited among the innovations 
tending to influence the human factor in the direction of increased output. 

3 In France, for instance, in the rolling slock .shops of the Eastern Railway 
Company, the time required for the testing of bogies has been reduced by 42.1 per 
cent, in the Noisy-lo-Sec shops this means a saving of 19,000 hours per year. 
The costs entailed by the adoption of this method were very soon paid off. 
(Revue gendrale des chemins de fer, April 1930, pp. 351-352, and June 1930. 
pp. 549-553.) On the Gorman railways llie time required for the fitting of 
the Knorr brake has been reduced, thanks to the chain system, from 154 to 
46 hours (70 per cent.). In the Brandenburg locomotive repair shops a piece 
of work which formerly required from 3 to 5 months is now done by the chain 
system in 15 days — a saving of 87.5 percent. (P. SETzER^fA^’^’: " Fliessarbeit 
als Hauptproblem der Rationalisierung, ” in Mascliinenmarkt, 2 Aug. 1927, 
Possneck.) 
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chain to the human chain which already existed; and the result is a 
further mechanisation of the labour process and a profound transfor- 
mation of its technique. 

Chain work is thus an instance of the interdependence of the various 
factors to which increased productivity is due. Many such instances 
may be quoted; to take one, chain work, if not a sine qua non of another 
characteristic feature of modern industry, standardised mass production, 
i.s closely bound up with it. 

Standardisation is met with at every stage of scientific management 
in the form of systematisation, rhythm or established routine applied 
to labour so as to increase its speed and efficiency, or to equipment, 
materials, methods, products, etc. It gives an impulse to the progress 
of mechanisation and mass production, leads to large economies by 
reducing waste and producing standard types, and stimulates industrial 
re.'^earch, which is further encouraged by increased concentration, since 
the relative amount spent on research mounts with the turnover of the 
imdertaldng concerned. 

These, then, are the principal changes in the technical conditions 
of industry, which, introduced at different periods and at different 
speeds, have led to a general increase in productivity, with variations 
according to industry, country, and year as the following tables show. 

For the countries with which the tables deal — Australia, Canada, 
Germany, Great Britain, New Zealand, Sweden, United States of 
.America — it has been possible to collect or calculate general data 
which enable the changes in productivity to be followed. 

These data refer sometimes to annual production per employed 
person or worker, and sometimes to production per hour worked. 
The disadvantage of data of the former type is that they reflect, for 
a given period, not only the variations in productivity proper but also 
the variations in productivity wJiich result from changes in the volume 
of employment. However, the period covered (1923-1929) was on 
the whole one of comparatively stable employment, and the objection 
therefore loses force in these particular cases. 

For some countries the figures refer to the volume of physical produc- 
tion; for others they refer to the value of production, corrected, with 
the aid of wholesale price indexes, by tlie elimination of the changes 
due to annual fluctuations in price. 

In the case of Australia, Canada and New Zealand the figures refer 
to the value added by manufacture, i.e. they show the value of the 
finished products less that of the raw materials used. 

In the calculation of the index numbers, 1923 is taken in general as 
the base year; but in view of the economic and financial disturbances 
which were then occurring in Germany, the year taken for that country 
is 1925. 
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Australia 


Value of Manufadiiring Productions^ Number oj Persons Employed and 
Value (Corrected by Wholesale Prices) per Person Employed 

Absolute Figures and Index Numbers (Base: 1922-1923 = 100) 


Year 

Number 
of persons 
employed 

Value 

or 

gross 

output 

A'.aluc 
added 
by manu- 
facture 

General 

whole- 

sale 

prices 

V.aluc added by manufacture 
corrected by wholesale prices 

Total 

Per person 
employed 

Absolute 

ngurcs 

Index 

num- 

bers 

Thousands 
of £ 

Index 

mirti- 

bers 

Thou- 
sands 
of £ 

Index 

num- 

bers 

£ 

Index 

num- 

bers 

1922- 1923 

1923- 1924 

1924- 1925 

1925- 1026 

1926- 1927 
, 1927-1928 

1928- 1929 

1929- 1030 

395,400 

414.223 

428,054 

430,297 

452,184 

449,728 

450,482 

419,194 

mmmm 

■liW 

B 

320,497 

348.578 

380,844 

400,342 

408,093 

410,994 

420,445 

390,912 

131,755 

141,242 

147,137 

155,424 

102,325 

107,403 

107.023 

150,304 

1 

111 

100,0 

102.0 

112,1 

110.2 

129.1 
120.6 

133.1 

120.1 

333 

324 

345 

351 

370 

371 
389 
396 

■liMM 

BriTTM 


t I Industrial LToups ; ircatinu raw inatrrials, products of anricuitural and pastoral pursuits, etc.; 
rcatinR oils and fals, etc.; processes in stone, clay, nlass, etc.; workint: In wood; metal works, 
machinery, etc.; connected witli food and drink, etc.; clothing and textile fabrics, etc.; books, 
paper, printing, and engraving; musical inslruinenls, etc.; arms and explosives; inolor and other 
road vehicles and accessories; ship and boat btiHding and repairing; furniture, bedding, and 
upholstery; drugs, chemicals, and Iiy-prodiicis; surgical and other scicntillc instniments; jewelicrj', 
timepieces, and plated w.are; heat, light, and power; leatherware, n.e.l.; other industries, n.c.i. 

SouncK. — CoMMONwn.ei.Tii llnuK.vu or Cknsus ani> .St.atistic.s : Production, Siimmarir 
of Australian Production Statistics, lOiS-nnu to 10es-lP‘J$ and lOlO-lUSO to lOCO-lOSO. Bulletins 
Nos. 2.3-24. Canberra. 


Canada 

Value of Manujacluring Production Number oj Persons Employed, and Value 
(Corrected by Wholesale Prices) per Person Employed and per IForA-er 
Absolute Figures and Index Ntimbens (Base: 1923 — 100) 


Year 

Number of persons employed 

Value 
of gross 
output 

Value 
added by 
manu- 
facture 

Total 

Workers 

Absolute 

figures 

Index 

numbers 

Ab.solutc 

figures 

Index 

numbers 

Thous;mds of S 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

474,430 

525,267 

508,503 

544,225 

581,539 

618,933 

058,023 

694,434 

90.3 

100.0 

90.8 

103.0 

110.7 

117.8 
125.3 
132.2 

398,390 

■446,994 

432,273 

466,602 

499,745 

533,450 

500,780 

597.827 

■l^ni 

2,482,209 

2,781,165 

2,695,054 

2.948,545 

3,247,803 

3,425,499 

3,709,850 

4,003,987 

1,198,434 

1,311,025 

1.250.644 
1,360,880 

1.492.645 
1.635,924 
1,819,046 
1,997,350 

Year 

General 

whole- 

sale 

prices 

Value added by manufacture corrected by wiiolesalc prices 

Total 

Per i)Orson 
employed 

Per worker 

Index 

numbers 

Thousands 
of S 

Index j 
numbers] 

S 

Index 

numbers 

$ 

Index 

numbers 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

99.3 
100.0 
101.4 
104.8 
102.1 

99.7 

98.4 
97.0 

1.200,882 

1,311,025 

1,239,294 

1,298,550 

1,401,944 

1,640,847 

1,848,024 

2,046,400 

92.1 

100.0 

94.5 

99.0 

111.5 

125.2 

141.0 

156.1 

2,544 

2,496 

2,437 

2,380 

2,514 

2,651 

2,809 

2,947 

101.9 

100.0 

97.6 

95.0 

100.8 

100.2 

112.5 

118.1 

3,029 

2,933 

2,867 

2,783 

2,925 

3,070 

3,262 

3,423 

103.3 

100.0 

97.7 
94.9 

99.7 
104.9 
111.2 
116.7 


1 Industrial groups: vegetable products; animal products; textile products; wood and 
paper; iron and its products; non-ferrous metals; non-metallic minerals; chemical .and 
allied products; central electric stations; miscellaneous industries. 

Souncr.. — The Canada Yearbook, 1032, p. 319. Ottawa, 1932. 

















































Germany 

Production, Number of Persons Employed and Output per Person Employed 
Absolute Figures and Index Numbers (Base: 1925 = 100) 
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LignUo 

Production 

Output per person 
employed 

Index 

numbers 

aj o ci « CO 


S'uij)/iur ore i 

ca<ai>rco{S«<? 

o^Cao*— 


Copper ore | 

ca^ocNcoca 
0^ tD0OCO<J* 


jRoch salt and potash 

CO ^ « coinm 

CO <r* CO 
l>^cacstcoco 

Quantity 

f/j ocom — — *0 

e coo-«Hooof 

5 cot>ooo<^^cc 

g-i 

C CJ l> 00 CO irt oi 
0 — ocaca-otco 

^ «NCO<NcOCOCC 

eOCOOO<-CO 

Q<Di>caoo-H 

Tons 

338 

455 

428 

561 

612 

630 

Total 

Index 

numbers 

C 5 cir-co<f 
cecscio— OJ 

OQiiraoac^o 
— c&coocot^ 
r-^otoic 5 to 

0 ^ 0 Oi iD 
r^^irat^fNo 
ca^— 

0 5 a — . vr* in m 

0 5 a (N CD 
t--. 5 a 00 ca 0 — « 

»«s —»— < 

Quantity 

tn 

^3 OC CO 

C CCO<NtOOOOtft 

C 5 o ^ 

2 Ci O tn 

COCOOOOiO 
.f, Ci C> t". CO t- 0 
g ocico*^*^ca 
0 oocot^oc* — 

P-« trac*co»o<r*t-o 
— 0 O# CO CO CO 

Tons 

791,602 

810,729 

932,332 

950,396 

908,506 

1,025,455 

Thousands 
of tons 
9,697 
13,846 
11,374 
13,341 
14,889 
15,857 

Numl)cr of workers 

Index 

numbers 

C *5 ^ t ^2 OJ 
vr o* « cc OC c> 
^ O C 5 COCO o 

<0 ^ caoJ era 
oc^OOcoco 

iD^OiftCOt*- 
CD cT 0 — ^ 

fNgocacoco 

t..- 5 a(N— 'O^* 

5 a CO 0 (N 
ca 5 » 00 r- 00 00 

Absolute 

llgures 

cc cc CO c: 

— « OJ OC oi 00 irc 
t^O CO CC 

CO ci* cTcrcrco^ 

o CO t*» r» 

cooooo— 
to OC Ca ca ca 0 
r* 1'- 00 ca 0 

fN HD c-i ca 0 

COOOOOOtDO 

— coeoioC' — 
n&C^C>CCCi 

ca CD 0 in 
m 00 CD i> 

CD 

co^cTcT c^*..** in 

CO CJ Ci Di 

1 _ . . 





S 

Production 

o 

tn 

u 

w — 

Index 

numbers 

-H C: « CO 

Ci 00 00 C-i ci 
005^ — <NC2 

Iron ore 

0 ^ oi 0 ^ tC 7 CO 
I'- go 

Lead, zinc and silver ore 

in ^ ira vr 0 CO 
CO <N 4.0 
ca^ — co'-T'tn 

Tin, cobalt, nichel, anlimony and bismuth ore 

91.1 
100.0 
121. 1 
134.4 
113.3 
151.1 

« o 

ES 

w 

5 

Quantity 

2 CJ 00 CO — CC 

c: — cocoooo-- 

^ O* OJ c-i c-^ CO 

23 c0'-<aoco€oco 

S tO CO CO CO ca 

^ C* CO CO CO CO CO 

p. cc ca c* 
r — c-« vr CO 0 
0 

2 e^oca—sc^o 

Q OOCaODiOCO 
tH ^ — — 

Total 

Index 

numbers 

0 ^ C 5 00 00 c-» 
0 c> tn CO so 
CO g 0 — — c-^ 

75.2 

100.0 

80.0 

I1I.9 

109.3 

107.6 

ca ^ CO ca — * 
0 cT V-' V-* r*’ r-* 

Ca 5 a CO CO CO 

in 55 00 Oi m CD 
CD* <D 0 ca CD* 

'N g ■«-- CO CO 

Quantity 

Thousands 
of tons 
118,789 
132,622 
l/i5,296 
153,599 
150,801 
lG3,/i41 

tn 

C 2r-cococoifa<r 
<n r ira c* ca e* r- 
2 ^ ca i> cc» ^ CO 

OW^tO*<roc 3 C 5 

0 

Tons 

1,241,173 

1,365,819 

1,695,792 

1,840,626 

1,882,912 

1,873,098 

1 - CO CO l> CO 

2 ---^mco — 00 
C in ^in ot CO 

cj 

^ -r- <N .f- C< 

Number of workers 

Index 

numbers 

CO ® CO cacs 

cs oi 

0 ^ 0 ca era 0 

^ V- »f 7 CO 
00 Ci c> ca <-* 0 
caC>t^c 3 caca 

CO ca ca CO CO 
ca5a*o— t*«Dl>^ 
ca ^ - in caco 

<-<DOv-.,^CO 

ca 55 0 ca 
cogocot>t» 

Absolute 

llgures 

coi>tr-(NC-? — 
CO CO 0 0 V-- 0 

C3 0 00 0 0V- 

oo'r^crc^t^t^ 

iO tC iO lO 1 /? 4/7 

0t^i00-^»0 
ooocaj^oco 
CD CO •*-< tr- ca 0^ 
r^t-^'JTt^CDCO 

ca CO in CD in 
•v-** 00 <?* CO CO 

in CD r- — < o-i CN 
ocea^cDOcT 

oD 00 oo in in 

CDOOCOO<rCD 
(7^ ^ 





•<? ira CO t- CO 05 



^locbr-coca 



<!* in CD 00 ca 



v-* in CD i> 00 ca 





{?.# Oi C4Ci<>lC4 



D* <N tN 



iN C/ <N <N tN 



<N<N<NcNfNtN 





C5C5C5C5C50 



cacacacacaca 



caocacacaca 



ocacaoacaca 
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•s 


SooHCES. — Supplement to Wirlschajl tind Slatistih, No. 8 : . “ Industriclle Produktlon. Sammlung produktionsstalistischer Ergebnisse bis zum Jahre 
1930, ” Berlin, 1931, — Stalislisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Boich, 1931, 
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¥ 

Germany (continued) 


II. . — Index Numbers of the Value, Corrected by Wholesale Prices, of 
Gross Output per Hour Worked and per Industrial Group 

^Base: 1926 = 100) 


Year 

Mining 

Found- 

ries 

Iron 

and 

steel 

Mecha- 

nical 

engin- 

eering 

Elec- 

trical 

enpin- 

cering 

Stone 

Chemi- 

cals 

Textiles 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930-1931 

104.3 

111.5 

119.1 

117.9 

111.6 

110.1 

114.7 

114.0 

i 


98.5 

102.7 

106.2 

106.0 


102.2 

107.5 

112.7 

113.0 

■ 

Year 

Paper 

Leather 

Rubber 

Wood 

carving 

Musical 
instru- 
ments 
and toys 

Food 

Cloth- 

ing 

Build- 

ing 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930-1931 


101.3 

92.3 

9G.4 

103.9 

H 

109.0 

115.1 
116.3 
110.0 

112.2 

IlS.l 

125.3 

125.0 

101.9 

104.5 

107.0 

110.0 

104,2 

108.5 

113.4 

110.0 

101.1 

108.6 

114.5 

115.0 


SouncE. — Institut run Konjunktuhfokschuno: Viertcljahrshe/te znr Konjunhlvr- 
forschung, Supplement No. 29: “ Stand und Ursachen dor Arbeitslosigkeit in Deutschland 
Berlin, 1932. 


Great Britain 


I. — Productivity Changes since 1924 ( Manufacture, Mining and 

General) 



Persons 

Index of 








employed 

employ- 

Output index 

: Output per head 

Year 

(thousands) 

rnent 







;Manu- 

fac- 

turc 

Min- 

ing 

■aai 

Min- 

ing 

m 

Min- 

ing 

m 


Min- 

ing 

Gene- 

ral 


1924 

5,220 

1,093 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1927 

5,470 

840 

104.8 

76.9 

109.3 

95.0 

106.8 

104.3 

123.8 

106.8 

1928 

5,463 

771 

104.7 

70.5 

109,4 

89.2 

105.5 

104.5 

126.4 

106.8 

1929 

1930 

(1st quarter) 
1930 

(2nd quarter) 

5,547 

829 

106.3 

75.8 

115.1 

96.8 

111.8 

108.2 

126.3 

110.7 

5,316 

861 

101.8 

78.8 

113,2 

102.0 

110.9 

111.2 

131.3 

113.2 

5,145 

758 

98.6 

69.3 

107.5 

87.4 

103.4 

109.3 

126.1 

110.4 


Source. — Committee on Finance and Industry: Report. London, 1931. Cmd. 3897. 
(Sources utilised by the Report: Production, Board of Trade Index; Employment, estimated 
by method given in Journal of the Royal Statistical Sodely, 1929, Part I.) 





































Production, Employment, Output per Head in Main Industrial Groups, 1924-1929 

(Index Numbers: 1924 = 100) 
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New Zealand 

Value of Manufacturing Production S Number of Persons Employed and 
Value (Corrected by Wholesale Prices) per Person Employed and per 

Worker 

Absolute Figures and Index Numbers (Base: 1925-1926 = 100) 


Year 

Number of persons employed 

Value 
of gross 
output 

Value 
added by 
manu- 
facture 

Total 

Workers 

Absolute 

figures 

Index 

numbers 

Absolute 

figures 

Index 

numbers 

Thousands of £ 

1925- 1926 -• 

1926- 1927 

1927- 1928 

1928- 1929 

1929- 1930 

82,018 

81,904 

81,756 

83,680 

85,797 

100.0 

99.9 

99.7 

102.8 

104.6 

67,532 

67,075 

66,767 

68,847 

70,151 

100.0 

99.3 

98.9 

101.9 

103.9 

85,043 

83,013 

87,732 

93,172 

93,465 

32,569 

32,799 

32,424 

.33,302 

34,256 

Year 

General 

whole- 

sale 

prices 

Value added by manufacture corrected by wholesale 
prices 

Total 

Per person 
employed 

Per worker 

Index 

numbers 

Thousands 
of £ 

Index 

numbers 

£ 

Index 

numbers 

C 

Index 

numbers 

1925- 1926 -* 

1926- 1927 

1927- 1928 

1928- 1929 

1929- 1930 

100.0 

95.1 

91.2 
92.1 
91.7 

85,043 

87,290 

96,197 

101,164 

101,925 

100.0 

102,6 

113.1 

119.0 

119.9 

1,037 

1,066 

1,177 

1,209 

1,188 

II 

1,259 

1,301 

1,441 

1,469 

1,453 

100.0 

103.3 

114.4 
116.7 

115.4 


> Industrial groups: animal food; vegetable food; drinks, narcotics and stimulants; 
animal matters (not otherwise classitled); working in wood; vegetable produce for fodder; 
paper manufactures; heat, light and power; processes relating to stone, clay, glass, etc.; 
metals other than gold or silver; precious metals; books and publications; musical 
instruments; ornaments and minor art products; equipment for sports and games; designs, 
medals, type and dies; machines, tools and implements; carriages and vehicles; harness 
saddlery and leatherware; ships, boats and their equipment; house-furnishings; chemicals 
and by-products; textile fabrics; apparel; llbrous materials ; miscellaneous. 

- The first year for which comparable figures are available. 

Source. — A'eve Zealand Official yearbook. Wellington. 


Sweden 

I. — Index Numbers of Industrial Production'^ ^ Number of Workers and 
Output per Worker for Years 1920-1929 
(Base: 1923 = 100) 


Year 

Number of 
workers 

Physical 

production 

Output per 
w’orker - 

1920 

116.7 


85.7 

1921 

91.7 

11. 'i 

84.4 

1922 

90.6 

91.4 

100.9 

1923 

100.0 


100.0 

1924 

105.2 


108.4 

1925 

109.4 

117.2 

107.1 

1926 

113.5 


112.9 

1927 

114.6 

132.3 

115.4 

1928 

121.9 

139.8 

114.7 

1929 

126.0 

158.1 

125.5 


1 Industrial groups: mining; iron and steel; engineering; quarrying and allied 
industries; timber; paper; printing; food; textiles and clothing; hides, skins and rubber; 
chemicals. 

2 Calculated by the International L.abour Ofllce. 

Source. — Socialdepartement: Arbelsloshelsulrednmgev, Arbetslbshelens Omfallning, 
KaraUlar och Orsaker, pp. 139 and 190. Stockholm, 1931. — Index numbers, calculated on 
the base of 1915 = 100, have been converted by taking as a base 1923 = 100. 
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Sweden (conlinued) 

II. ■ — Index Numbers of Physical Production per Hour Worked 

for Years 1920-1929 

(Base: 1923 = 100) 


Year 

3Iining 

Iron 

and steel, 
etc. 

Engineer- 

ing 

Quarrying 
and allied 
industries 

j 

Timber 

Paper 

1920 

60.3 

79.8 

82.2 

81.0 

86.8 

77.6 

1921 

101.9 

75.4 

88.9 

88.1 

87.6 

74.6 

1922 

99.4 

91.2 

102.2 

95.2 

98.4 

95.5 

1923 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1924 

107.1 

101.8 

100.0 

91.3 

100.0 

103.4 

1925 

116.7 

104.4 

101.5 

93.7 

99.2 

108.2 

1926 

121.8 

110.5 

106.7 1 

103.2 

102.3 

111.2 

1927 

127.6 

112.3 

108.9 

100.0 

105.4 

114.9 

1928 

109.0 

116.7 

117.0 

102.4 i 

107.0 

117.2 

1929 i 

1 

132.1 

126.3 

120.8 

106.4 

108.5 

127.6 




1 

Textiles 

Hides, 

! 

Total for 

Year 

Printinc 

Food 

and 

skins and 

Chemicals 

all 



i 

clothing 

rubber 


industries 

1920 

82.6 


91.7 

1 

88.4 

68.3 

1 

82.9 

1921 

84.4 


90.8 

91.1 

81.7 

92.7 

• 1922 

91.7 

96.5 

97.2 

97.3 

95.7 

100.8 

1923 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1924 

95.4 

100.9 

100.0 

98.2 

104.3 

101.6 

1925 

98.2 

102.0 

98.2 

92.0 

112.2 

102.4 

1926 

102.8 

110.4 

99.1 

1 92.0 

117.7 

107.3 

1927 

105.5 

111.3 

100.9 

98.2 

122.0 

108.1 

1928 

107.3 

112.2 

100.9 

98.2 

129.9 

110.6 

1929 

111.9 

120.9 

102.8 

98.2 

130.5 

116.3 


SounCE. — SociaIiDEPAhtementet ; Arbelsloshelsulredningcn, ArbelslOshelcns Omf alining, 
Karahtar och Orsaher, p. 195. Stockholm, 1931. Index numbers, calculated on the base: 
1915 = 100, have been converted by taking as a base 1923 = 100. 


United States 


I. ■ — General Indexes of Production and Workers, 1927 in relation to 1919 



Workers 
(thousands) i 

Index, 

1927 (1919 == 100) 

Value of 
output 1919 
used for 
weiEhting 
(millions 
of dollars) 

Industry 

1919 

1927 

Number i 
of ! 

workers 

Quanti- 

tative 

output 

Output 

per 

worker 

Agriculture 

HI 

10,400 

92 

119 



^lining 


1,050 

100 

140 


3,175 

24,748 

JIanufacturcs 


9,868 

92 

130)4 

142)4 

Transportation 

(railway) 

H 

1,737 

91 

1021/2 


5,145 

Total or average 

i 24,949 

23,055 

921/2 


135 

48,768 


1 Figures in part are estimates. 

2 Weighted by value In 1919. Weighting, in this instance, by number of workers in 
1919 gives practically the same figure (123 %). 

Source. — XJ.S. Department of Commerce: Commerca Yearbook, 1929, Vol. I, p. 34. 
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APPENDIX III 


SHORT TIME AND OVERTIME 


This Appendix gives the statistical data as to 
and re-employment referred to in Chapter II. 


short time, overtime, 


1. Denmark 


I, — SJioH Time among Trade Union Members in Denmark ( 20 Jnly 1932) 


Union 

Membership 
in 1932 

Percentage 

unemployed 

Percentage 
of those 
employed 
working 
short time 

Jloulders 

1,983 

51.5 

34.8 

Pottery workers 

1,309 

34.7 

26.7 

Textile workers 

10,584 

16.1 

22.8 

Chocolate and sweet factory workers 

1,438 

24.4 

22.2 

Women Workers’ Union 

12,518 

21.3 

20.4 

Gold, silver and electroplate workers 

1,246 

44.7 

14.9 

Boot and shoe makers 

4,t84 

30.8 

14.2 

Tailors 

9,909 

21.4 

13.2 

Woodworkers 

4,208 

33.5 

12.5 

Bookbinders 

3,590 

26.2 

11.8 

Saddlers and upholsterers 

1,896 

41.3 


Tobacco workers 

7,942 

33.5 


Joiners and cabinet makers 

8,664 

47.9 


General Workers’ Union 

104,577 

30.1 


Ironworkers and engineers 

28,841 

37.0 


Bakers and confectioners 

4,401 

25.8 


Hatters 

1,384 

24.4 

0.7 

Other trades 

105,761 

1 

0.7 2 

Total 

314,335 

28.7 

5.7 


1 Figure not given. 

- Percentage ol total membership working short time. 


12 
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II. — Distribution of Varimis Forms of Short Time (20 July 1932) 


Method ol working 
short time 

Kumber of hours 
per day or days 
per week worked 
less than normal 

Number of 
workers 
affected 

Percentage 
of workers 
on short time 
affected 


Hours 




1 y- 

55 

0.4 


( 1 

1,819 

14.2 

Reduction of working week 

\ 1 ’A 

86 

0.7 

by reduction of number of 

/ 2 

1,472 

11.5 

hours worked in the day 

\ 2K 

86 

0.7 


1 3 

658 

5.2 


1 4 

714 

5.6 


\ More than 4 

23 

0.2 


Total 

4,913 

38.5 


Day.s 





78 

0.6 


i 1 

1,786 

14.0 

Reduction of working week 

\ iA 

159 

1.2 

by reduction of number of 

' 2 

1,715 

13.4 

davs worked in the week 

2 K: 

9 

0.1 


/ 3 

2,672 

20.9 


1 ^ 

827 

6.5 


\ More than 4 

327 

2.6 


Total 

7,573 

59.3 

Reduction of hours worked 

— - 

280 


bv means of reduction 




both in the hours per day 



« 

and days per week 



1 

Total 

— 

12,766 

100.0 


SoDHCE. — Slalislishc Efterrclmnger, published by the Statistical Department, 
24 Sept. 1932. 


2. Esto>’ia 


Distribution of Workers by Number of Hours Actually Worked (June 1932) 


Industries 

Number 

of 



Hours per month 



Total 

1 

workers j 
obsers-ed ' 

i 

Over 

200 

1 

1195-200 

i 

175-194 

150-175 

1 

125-149 

100-124 

Under 

100 



Extractive 

t 

3,685 1 

i 1.8 

1 

76.6 

29.8 

0.8 




■ 

00 

Mineral 

1,119 

52.2 

26.7 

18.2 

2.9 




— 


00 

Metal 

3,064 

2.5 

33.8 

59.8 



3.9 ! 






00 

Chemical 

795 

41.6 

49.1 




9.3 






00 

Hides and skins 

172 

— 

88.4 

11.6 j 

— 

_ ' 



— 

^Kj 

00 

Textile 

6,908 

0.3 

15.0 

47.4 

28.1 

9.2 i 

_ 

— 

^K| 

00 

Wood 

2,580 

8.8 1 

30.0 1 

59.6 

1.6 

1 



— 


00 

Paper 

1,501 

5.2 

6.7 

58.1 

28.4 

1.6 



— 

^B| 

00 

Printing 

970 

7.1 

75.5 

13.8 

3.0 

— 

0.3 

0.3 


00 

Food and drink, etc. 
Clothing and 

1,911 

1.1 

57.9 

16.0 

5.7 

9.8 

9.5 ! 



00 

haberdashery 

1,476 

6.2 

56.3 

28.3 

2.3 

2.8 

— 

4.1 

I 

00 


24,181 

6.5 

38.3 

1 

38.7 

1 

10.9 

4.5 

0.8 

0.3 j 

100 


SouncE. — JSesli Slatistiha Kuukiri, Oct. 1932. 
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3. France 


Weekly Hours of Work (1 October 1932) 


Occupational 

groups 

Number 

of 

under- 

takings 

Number 

of 

workers 
at the 
beginning 
of Octo- 
ber 1932 

48 and 
over 

Over 40 
and un- 
der 48 

Hours p 

40 

er week 

Over 32 
and un- 
der 40 

32 

Under 

32 

Extractive 

9 

467 

100.00 

HI 




_ 

Food and drink 

437 

89,035 

80.86 


3.88 

1.07 

— 

0.57 

Chemical 

457 

109,418 

74.64 


7.68 

1.94 

0.15 

1.18 

Rubber, paper, cardboard 

362 

85,993 

63.80 


14.43 

3.71 

2.75 

1.23 

Printing 

252 

47,083 

80.21 

12.13 

5.27 

1.41 

0.52 

0.46 

Textile 

2,117 

438,271 

40.74 

21.88 

12.61 

12.96 

5.48 

6.33 

Cloth and clothing 

480 

77,517 

80.84 

9.84 

4.54 

4.07 

0.51 

0.20 

Straw, feathers, hair 

17 

774 

58.79 

17.05 

— 

— 

17.31 

6.85 

Hides and skins 

376 

54,413 

53.54 

19.04 

8.04 

11.18 

1.73 

6.47 

Wood 

361 

34,972 

63.49 

19.47 

8.80 

4.50 

2.43 

1.31 

Metallurgy 

198 

147,243 

38.14 

25.66 

16.76 


8.27 

2.97 

Metal goods and engineering 

1.724 

488,795 

45.33 

25.83 

12.04 


3.12 

3.06 

Fine metals 

45 

4,152 

29.11 

47.10 

10.24 

3.78 

2.50 

7.27 

Precious stones* 

8 

420 

79.04 

20.96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stone cutting and grinding 

22 

2,351 

65.38 

8.46 

22.08 

3.02 

— 

1.06 

Building and na%wying 

451 

93,469 

97.05 

2.11 

0.71 

0.13 

— 

— 

Stones and clay-baking 

515 

92,417 

50.07 

19.18 

8.64 

6.62 

7.84 

7.65 

Handling of goods 

41 

6,100 

100.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Transport 

39 

7,688 

93.77 

0.38 

5.85 

— 

— 

_ 

Various commercial undertakings 

454 

129,319 

96.78 

2.74 

0.39 



— 

0.09 

Banks, Insurance 

247 

105,298 

99.07 

0.90 

— 

0.03 

— 

— 

Total 

8,612 

2,015,195 

59.56 

17.72 

9.29 

7.19 

3.17 

3.07 

Mining areas 

279 

297,883 

11.92 

19.80 

7.86 

53.27 

6.75 

0.40 

Grand Total 




17.98 

9.11 

13.12 

3.63 

2.73 


Source. — Bulletin du marchi du travail, published by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, 
28 October 1932: “ EnquGte sur les effectifs et les heures de travail dans les dtablissements soumls au 

contrdle des inspecteurs du travail et des ingfnieurs des mines.” 


4. Germany (Trade Union Members) 


I. — Unemployment among Trade Union Members (21 September 1932) 


Per- 

centage 

Members unemployed 1,495,129 43.6 

Members in employment 1,937,391 56.4 

On full lime 1,157,274 33.7 

On short time 780,117 22.7 


Total membership covered by returns 3,432,520 100.0 


Source. — Reichsarbeilsblall (Statistical Supplement), 5 Nov. 1932. 
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II. — Number and Proportion of Trade Union Members Working 
Short Time to Various Extents (24 September 1932) 


Extent of short time 


Percentage 
of those 

Hours per week 

Numbers 

employed 

1-8 

336,866 

17.4 

9-16 

191,155 

9.9 

17-24 

181,506 

9.4 

25 and over 

70,590 

3.6 

Total .... 

780,117 

40.3 


SouncE. — BeicJisarbcitsWad (Statistical Supplement), 5 Xov. 1932. 


III. — Short Time among Trade Union Members (September 1932) 


Unions and occupational 
groups 

Percentage 

unemployed 

Percentage 
of those 
employed 
working 
short time 

Estimated 
extent of 
short time 
worked by 
those on 
short time: 
hours per 
week 

China-ware workers i 

45.0 

65.6 

16.2 

Boot and shoe workers 

3G.1 

62.1 

16.6 

Textile workers 

34.8 

59.4 

15.2 

Metal workers 

48.7 

54.2 

16.4 

Chemical workers i 

33.5 

54.1 

12.6 

Clothing workers 

44.3 

53.7 

SJ 

Papermakers i 

29.0 

53.0 

15.4 

Engineers and stokers 

35.3 

52.6 

14.2 

Bookbinders 

44.0 

51.4 

16.8 

Food and drink workers 

22.2 

46.8 

9.4 

Tobacco workers 

42.4 

45.3 

13.4 

Leather workers 

28.0 

37.5 

14.1 

Lithographers 

46.3 

36.5 

14.2 

Miners 

19.7 

36.4 

13.7 

Saddlers, upholsterers and leather 
goods workers 

65.7 

36.4 

16.9 

Woodworkers 

65.8 

31.3 

14.6 

Federation of workers in the public 
services and in passenger services 
and goods transport undertakings 

18.2 

29.7 

9.4 

Hatters 

43.6 

28.2 

12.9 

Printers 

37.4 

27.6 

9.1 

Unskilled workers in printing and 
allied trades 

30. i 

27.2 

14.5 

Glassworkers i 

52.5 

25.9 

13.2 

Workers in sugar, preserving and 
vegetable tat industries ^ 

37.4 

25.6 

9.4 

Brick, tile, etc., workers *• 

59.9 

22.9 

13.9 

Stoneworkers 

64.0 

22.2 

17.3 

Painters 

80.6 

21.1 

10.2 

Factory workers ^ not included in 
above groups 

24.1 

9.0 

16.5 

Building Operatives' Union 

77.1 

— 

— 

Carpenters 

77.8 

— 

— 

Total 

44.1 

39.4 

13.7 


1 In General Factory Workers’ Union. 

~ Not supplied. 

Source. — Gewerkschafls-Zeitung, published by the General Federation of German 
Trade Unions, 22 Oct. 1932. 












5. Gerjiany (Certain Lydustries) 

Auerage Working Honrs in Certain Industries: Sumnianj of liesiiUs 





Souncn. — Wirtsditt/l und Stalislih (various months). 
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6. Germany (Salaried Employees) 


Short Time among Salaried Employees : Summary of Results 


Number of undertakings covered .... 3,539 

Number of undertalungs in which salaried 

employees work short time 1,500 


Number of salaried employees covered. . 

171,000 

Number of salaried employees 

worldng 


full time 

• • • • 

113,360 

Number of salaried employees 

working 

short time 

57,640 

Numbers worldng 1 to 5 hours short. 

18,131 

>5 >5 ^ ^ J) 


26,294 

9 16 

H >} )• 

JJ 

11,612 

..17 „ 24 „ 


1,406 

„ „ over 24 „ 


197 


f June 1932 ) 

Percentage 

100.0 

42.4 


100.0 

66.3 

33.7 

10.6 

15.4 
6.8 
0.8 
0.1 


SouHCE. — Afa Jiiindeszeilung, Sept. 1932. Associations participating in the enquiry: 
Zentral verb and der AngcstelUcn, Deiitscher Werkmeisterverband, Bund der technischen 
Angestellten und Beamtcn, Werkmeisterverband der Schuhindustrie, FOrdermaschinisten- 
verband. 


7. Great Britain 


Some Indications on Short Time (19-24 September 1932) 


Industry 

Cottoni 

Wool 

Wor- 

sted 

Carpet 

section 

of 

woollen 

indus- 

try 

Boot 

and 

shoe 

Pottery 

Brick 

Numbers employed - 

379,252 


188,936 


110,352 

56,796 

67,071 

Numbers covered by returns 
Percentage of workers co- 

58,700 

50,9^ 

71,223 

”To,147 

56,685 

9,595 

8,158 

hers employed 

Percentage working short 

15.5 

. _ 

70.1 


51.4 

16.9 

12.2 

time 

Extent of short time for each 

15 

35 

24 

13 

46 

45 

16 

worker (hours per week) 
Assumed normal hours of 

17 

13 

13 

13 

10 54 

12% 

15 

work 

Average working week (ex- 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

47 

48 

eluding overtime) 

45.45 

43.45 

44.88 

46.31 

43.17 

41.31 

45.6 


t Owing to the figures for September being affected by industrial disputes, the figures 
for the week ended 23 July 1932 are given. 

2 Estimated number of insured persons (sixteen to sixty-four years of age) at July 1931 
less numbers wholly unemployed or temporarily stopped in similar groups at 26 September 


SouncE. — Based on figures given in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1932. 
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8. Italy 


Pcrcenlage of Workers on Short Time (22-27 August 1932) 


Industries 

Number 

of 

undertakings 

covered 

Number 
of workers 
in 

employment 

Percentage 
of workers 
doing less than 
a normal week 
to those 
in employment 

Hats 

120 

13,128 

61.8 

“ Rayon ” industrj' 

27 


50.8 

Jute 

46 


54.8 

Silk weaving 

198 


44.9 

Innen and hemp 

134 

15,585 

39.3 

Re-smelting foundries 

294 

13,255 

37.2 

Cotton 

1,090 

137,043 

37.0 

Electrical equipment 

153 

18,335 

31.4 

Specialised engineering 

347 

47,478 

30.6 

Iron and steel 

71 

43.436 

30.5 

Paper 

271 

20,364 

30.2 

Wool 

520 

66,814 

30.1 

General engineering 

690 

47,491 

29.1 

Italian paste 

645 

13,950 

27.4 

Knitted goods 

186 

11,699 

24.1 

Skins and hides 

335 

8,933 

23.5 

Hosiery 

217 

15,823 

22.8 

Rubber 

37 

11,341 

10.4 

Motor-cars 

21 

18,989 

15.9 

Railway equipment 

65 

17,993 

14.8 

Cement 

138 

8,598 

13.0 

Superphosphates 

87 

3,846 

9.8 

Shipyards 

33 

18,279 

5.6 

Silk spinning and throwing 

776 

35,928 

3.6 

Total 

6,501 

629,636 

29.8 


Source. — Bolleilino mcnsile di Slalislica, published by the Istituto Centrale di Statistioa, 
Oct. 1932. 


9. Poland 


Average Working Hours in the Manufacturing Industries (June 1932) 


Industry 

Number 
of workers 
employed 

Number 
of hours 
worked 
per worker 
per week 

Percentage of workers employed 

1-3 days 
a week 

4-5 a week 
days 
a week 

0-7 da> 
a week 

Engineering 

17,478 

39.3 

9.21 

26.9 1 

63.9 1 

Food and drink 

36,839 

39.9 

10.6 

30.6 • 

58.8 

Textile 

100,581 

40.1 

15.9 

29.8 

54.3 

Metal 

22,881 

40.4 

9.2 1 

20.9 1 

63.9 1 

Electrical engineering 

3,080 

41.2 

9.2 1 

26.9 1 

03.91 

Clothing 

8,647 


6.8 

18.9 

74.3 

Hides and skins 

4,051 


10.1 

19.7 

70.2 

Wood 

27,953 

42.5 

9.0 

17.9 

73.1 

Paper 

10,076 

42.6 

9.0 

21.1 

09.9 

Building 

10,518 

43.1 

7.7 

11.0 

81.3 

Printing 

7,825 

43.2 

5.1 

6.4 

88.5 

Mineral working - 

32,171 

44.1 

5.6 

16.6 

77.8 

Chemical 

25,675 

45.4 

5.2 

14.9 

79.9 

Total 

307,775 

41.5 

10.6 

CO 

ec 

05.6 


1 General average for the engineering, electrical engineering and metal-working 
industries. 

- Including cement works, lime kilns, brick works, glass works and pottery and 
■crockery works. 

Source. — Stalyslvkd Pracy, published by the Central Statistical Ofllce. llth Year, 
A^ol. 3. ■ 
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10. Sweden 


A<^erage Hours Worked in Sweden (15 March 1932) 


Industry 

Number 

of 

undertakings 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
hours 
per week 

Ore-mining and metal industry ; 


6,596 


Ore mines 

33 


Working up of ores 

/.2 

20,988 


Iron and steel manufactures 

66 

7,576 


Engineering 

215 

30,443 


Shipbuilding 

13 

5,562 

44 

Electrical engineering 

oo 

8,041 

43 

Other metal industry 

46 

3,434 

41 

Earth and stone industry. 




Coal mines 

7 

1,210 

43 

Peat industry 

11 

108 

41 

Stone quarrying and cutting 

38 

4,350 

38 

Tiles, pottery, china industry 

7 

944 

44 

Briclvworks 

47 

1,729 

43 

Glass works 

21 

2,584 

44 

Cement factories and lime-kilns 

27 

3,128 

43 

Wood industry: 




Sawmills 

132 

11,454 

45 

Joinery and cabinet-making 

126 

5,152 

41 

Other woodworking 

16 

767 

44 

Paper and printing industry; 




Woodpulp factories 

58 

11,382 

47 

Paper factories 

35 

10,555 

47 

Bookbinding, etc. 

40 

2,729 

6,058 

47 

Printing, lithography, etc. 

86 

48 

Food industry: 




Milling 

20 

1,172 

47 

Bakeries 

47 

2,413 

2,658 

48 

Sugar industry 

24 

47 

Chocolate and sweet factories 

25 

2,974 

46 

Breweries and distilleries 

65 

3,517 

47 

Tobacco factories 

11 

2,522 

48 

Other food Industry 

51 

2,608 

48 

Textile and clothing industry: 




Cotton industry' 

39 

15,048 

46 

Jute and linen industry 

9 

2,909 

47 

Woollen Industry 

49 

8,050 

47 

Knitted goods factories 

26 

4,897 

47 

Tailoring and dressmaking, etc. 

62 

7,777 

47 

Other similar trades 

56 

4,118 

46 

Leather, hair and rubber industry: 




Tanneries and leather factories 

16 

1,571 

45 

Boot and shoe factories 

55 

6,579 

39 

Rubber goods factories 

6 

3,946 

40 

Other similar industries 

29 

1,201 

40 

Chemical industry: 




Candle, soap and oil factories 

25 

1,438 

46 

Fertiliser factories 

8 

718 

48 

Match factories 

10 

4,504 

42 

Other chemical industries 

26 

2,278 

48 

Building and construction 

78 

2,593 

43 

Power, light and water works 

38 

5,750 

47 

Commerce and warehousing 

31 

2,622 

48 

Total 

1,894 

238,653 

45 


Source. — Sociala Meddelanden, published by the Ministry tor Social Affairs, May 1932. 
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11. United States (Bureau or Labour Statistics) 


I. — Average Hours Worked and Percentage Working More than Forty 
or Thirty-six Hours a Week (May 1932) 


Industry 

Plants 

Em- 

ployees 

Average 

hours 

worked 

per 

employee 

per 

week 

Percent- 
age of 
employees 
working 
more 
than 

40 hours 
a week 

Percent- 
age of 
employees 
working 
more 
than 

36 hours 
a week 

89 manufacturing industries 

9,200 

1,500,855 

37.3 

33.4 

50.3 

Non-manufaclurino induslrics: 






Anthracite coal 

133 

84,138 

31.0 

11.7 

27.0 

Bituminous coal 

706 

103,395 

24.7 

8.2 

14.9 

Metalliferous mining 

214 

21,714 

39.9 

49.0 

56.2 

Quarrying and non-metalllc mining 

463 

17,714 

39.0 

50.0 

59.2 

Production of crude petroleum 

145 

12,620 

52.5 

95.6 

96.9 

Wholesale trade 

1,089 

26,887 

47,8 

88.1 

92.9 

Retail trade 

3,047 

113,153 

44.3 

3 

1 

Telephone and telegraph 

6,305 

242,420 

40.0 

43.8 

95.5 

Power and light 

1,955 

144,249 

45.9 

81.9 

97.0 

Electric-railroad and motorbus 






operation and maintenance 

364 

88,972 

49.5 

1 

1 

Hotels 

825 

38,555 

51.6 

1 

— 1 

Laundries 

457 

26,770 

43.7 

72.8 

87.2 

Dyeing and cleaning 

204 

0,084 

46.8 

79.8 

96.0 

Canning and preserving 

418 

13,563 

43.0 

04.7 

78.5 

Grand total, manufacturing and 






non-manufacturing 

25,525 

2,441,089 

41.1 

35.01 

57.4 1 


I Excluded on the assumption that the forty-hour week might not be applicable to 
these occupations. 


SouRCt;. — Monllily Labour Review, Sept. 1932. 


II. — Average Hours Worked per Week in Representative Manufacturing 

Industries (May 1932) 


Industry 

Cotton goods 

Hosiery and knit goods . . , 

Automobiles 

Sawmills 

Boots and shoe.s 

Steam railroad repair shops. 
Brick, tile and terra cotta . . 
Foundries and machine shops 
Iron and steel 


Numbers employed 

Average hours- 

in undertakings 
covered 

of work 

122,034 

39.9 

48,773 

38.8 

206,876 

37.4 

32,327 

37.2 

26,021 

36.7 

42,368 

36.5 

9,660 

33.6 

63,151 

31.1 

160,013 

26.3 


Source. — Monlhly Labour Review, Sept. 1932. 
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12. United States (National Industrial Conference Board) 
Average Hours Worked in Certain Industries (September 1932) 


e- 

Average hours 

Industry of Avork 

per Avage earner 

Automobile 24.2 

Iron find steel 24.9 

Electrical manufacturing 26.6 

Foundries and machine shops 29.0 

Rubber 29.8 

Agricultural implement 32.5 

Printing: book and job 37.5 

Furniture 37.7 

Lumber and millwork 38.3 

Paper and pulp 39.7 ' 

Hosiery and knit goods 40.8 

Printing: noAvs and magazines 41.0 

Paper products 41.5 

Wool 42.0 

Chemical 42.0 

Paint and varnish 42.2 

Leather tanning and finishing 42.8 

Boot and shoe 44.5 

Cotton: North 47.2 

Silk 47.2 

Meat pacldng 48.8 

Weighted average 34.8 


Source. — The Service Lcller on Industrial Relations, published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., Oct. 1932. 


13. United States (American Federation of Labour) 


Unemployment and Short Time among Members of the American Federation 
of Labour (September 1932) 


Percentage 

Group Percentage of those employed 

unemployed Avorking “ part time ” 

All trades 32 32 

Building trades 65 43 

Metal trades 46 50 

Printing trades 20 50 

All other trades 20 26 


SouncE: AMEnic.A.N Federation or Ladour: Uncmploymenl Report. 
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14-. Netherlands 


Number of Undertakings Authorised to Prolong Working Time; 
Duration of Permit and of Extent of Overtime Authorised -per Week 


Year 

Num- 
ber of 
under- 
takings 
grant- 
ed a 
permit 


1-14 

days 


15 days up to 1 month 

Over 1 month up to 3 montt 

5 hrs. 
or 
less 

Over 

5 hrs. 
and 
up to 

hrs. 

Over 

7}4 

hrs. 

Total 

5 hrs. 
or 
less 

Over 

5 hrs. 
and 
up to 

hrs. 

Over 

IVi 

hrs. 

Total 

5 hrs. 
or 
less 

Over 

5 hrs. 
and 
up to 
TVi 
hrs. 

Over 

TVe 

hrs. 

Tot 

1923 

9,842 




7,679 


H 


1,220 




3,23 

1924 

10,286 

— 

— 



9,858 

— 


— 

1,666 

— 

— 

— 

5,0( 

1925 

10,217 

— 

— 

— 

9,201 

— 


— 

1,723 

— 

— 

— 

4,65 

1926 

10,111 

— 

— 



7,360 

— 


— 

1,559 

— 

— 

— 

4,1 ( 

1927 

10,077 

4,401 

2,935 

965 

8,301 

756 

930 

163 

1,849 

2,175 

2,001 

179 

4,35 

1928 

10,799 

4,109 

3,324 

■Klfil 

8,512 

1,010 

961 

196 

2,167 

2,232 

2,170 

190 

4,5! 

1929 

11,594 

4,573 

3,259 

998 

8,830 

1,145 

1,319 

331 

2,795 

2,358 

1,758 

231 

4,34 

1930 


3,989 

2,344 

757 

7,090 

631 

706 

138 

1,475 

1,534 

1,321 

150 


1931 

8,881 

4,013 

1,702 

547 

6,262 

516 

440 

143 

1,099 

1,179 

809 

238 

2,22 


Year 

Over 3 months up to 6 months 

Over 6 

months 

5 hrs. 
or 
less 

Over 

5 hrs. 
and up 
to TVi 
hrs. 

Over 

7H 

hrs. 

Total 

5 hrs. 
or 
less 

Over 

5 hrs. 
and up 
to IVz 
hrs. 

Over 

hrs. 

Total 

1923 




2,158 




863 

1924 

— 

— 


2,147 

— 

— 

— 

1,032 

1925 

— 

— 

— 

2,009 

— 

— 


902 

1926 

— 

— 

— 

2,089 



— 



993 

1927 

570 

1,381 

122 

2,073 

131 

093 

133 

962 

1928 

637 

1,409 

115 

2,161 

130 

545 

168 

843 

1929 

589 

1,103 

179 

1,871 

453 

654 

217 

1,324 

1930 

1,085 

929 

176 

2,190 

194 

072 

244 

1,110 

1931 

1,219 

693 

159 

2,071 

241 

392 

452 

1,085 


SouncE. — Cenlraal Verslag der Arbeidsinepeclie in hot Kcrimhrijk der Nederlanden door hel Deparln 
fan Arbeid, Handel en AHjverhcid (annual). 


15 

Summary of Estimate ^ of Re-Employment in Germany Prepared by the 
Institut fiir Konfunkturforschung (End of August 1930) 


Numbers Fully Employed Workers - 

Estimate of total number of wage earners in industry . . . 10,500,000 

Less fully unemployed persons 8,200,000 

Less those on short time (based on trade union returns) . . 6,400,000 


1 The original text of this estimate, as well as of the three others which follow it, contain 
a number of reser\'ations not reproduced here, called for in particular by the use of an 
“ arithmetical method ” tending to redistribute man-hours worked on the basis of a forty- 
hour week, and by the character of the data used and the deductions drawn from them, 
involving, as they do, many implicit assumptions of doubtful validity. 

- For the estimates given under 15, 1C, 17 and 18, the figures in this column denote 
the result obtained after the deductions or additions mentioned opposite them. 
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Workers 

Less an estimate for those whose normal hours are below 

48 in the week 6,000,000 

Plus an estimate for those on short time, but working more 

than 40 hours a week 7,100,000 

A redistribution of the estimated man-hours worked by 
these 7,100,000 workers would provide employment, on 

the basis of a 40-hour week, for 8,600,000 

Unemployment could therefore be diminished by a maxi- 
mum of 1,500,000 

(which figure would be reduced by reason of the geogra- 
phical and inter-occupational immobility of labour.) 


Source. — Wochenbericht des InsHhtis fur Konjiinkturforschung, 15 Oct. 1930. 


16 

Summary of Estimate by the Federal Placing and Unemploijnient 
Insurance Institute in Germany ( January 1931) 


Workers 

Number of wage earners and apprentices in industry and handi- 
crafts (1925 Census) 9,400,000 

Deduct: (a) persons in undertakings employing less than 10 per- ] 

sons (including clerical and administrative staff) !• 5,800,000 

(b) mining, building, stone-cutting and quarrying . . . . J 

Add: Increase in persons employed between 1925 and 1929 
(annual statistics of the inspectors of factories) in the industries 
covered 6,700,000 

Deduct: (a) persons on sickness insurance (4.1 per cent, in 
January 1931); 

(i) increase in unemployment (from 1929 to January 1931) ; 

Estimated number of persons employed in industry in January 

1931 *. 4,700,000 

If account be taken of overtime (affecting in February 1930 17.2 
per cent, of trade union members) and short time (affecting 
in January 1931 19.2 per cent, of trade union members), 
there remain 218 million man-hours per week available for 
redistribution, which would increase employment by . . . 730,000 

Deduct: about 20 per cent, for difficulties arising out of the 

geographical immobility of labour 584,000 

Add: if required, allowance for re-employment in mining, build- 
ing, stone-cutting and quarrying 1,000,000 


Source. — “ Gutachten zur Arbeitslosenfrage ”, Part I, issued as a supplement to the 
Reichsarbeitsblatl, 1931. 


17 

Summary of Estimate of Re-Employment Prepared by the German 
Federation of Trade Unions ( June 1931) 

1. Overtime: 

The German Federation of Trade Unions estimated in 
February 1931 that 18.3 per cent, of their members were 
working more than 48’hours a week. If this were gene- 
ralised over the 11 to 12 million workers employed in 
industry and commerce, building excepted, it could be 
assumed that there would be 8 to 9 million man-hours 
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Workers 

available for distribution, which would provide employ- 
ment, on the basis of a 40-hour week, for 200,000 to 
225,000 workers. AlloAving for the fact that some over- 
time may be inevitable, it is estimated that workers could 
be taken on to the extent of 100,000 

■2. Reduction of hours of work, in industry: 

The number of workers in industries in which hours of work 
might be reduced (small undertakings excepted) is 

estimated at 7,000,000 

Deduct those engaged in building and some other occupations 6,000,000 
Deduct those working short time (about 20 per cent) . . . 4,800,000 

Deduct an allowance for undertakings in which, for various 
reasons, the reduction of hours of work could not be 
applied 3,800,000 

The reduction of hours of work from 48 to 40 a week for 

those workers would permit an approximate re-employ- 700,000 to 
ment of 750,000 

Deduct an allowance for the increase in hours of work worked 600,000 
by those who are worldng less than 40 hours a week . . to 650,000 
Deduct 20 to 25 per cent, of the above figure to allow for 
increased productivity per head, incomplete application 
of the reduction in hours, and so forth 500,000 


3. Reduction of hours of work for railwayinen and Post Office 
workers : 

About 1,000,000 are employed by the Federal Railways and 
the Post Office. Alloiving for short time and for technical 


difficulties, the increase in employment might amount to 100,000 

4. Restrictions of overtime and reduction of hours of salaried 
employees : 

A conservative estimate is 100,000 

Summary : 

Number of workers who could be re-engaged through a 
reduction in hours of work to 40 in the week; 

1. Restriction of overtime 100,000 

2. Reduction of hours in industry 500,000 

3. Reduction of hours for railwaymen and Post Office workers 100,000 

4. Restriction of overtime and reduction of hours of work 

of salaried employees 100,000 

Total 800,000 


SOURCK. — Die 40-Stunden Woche, Unlersuchungen uber Arbeilsmarhl, Arbeitserlrag 
und Arbeitseit, p. 220. 


18 

Summary of Estimate of Re-Employment in Germany Prepared by 

Dr. Jacoby (March 1932) 

Workers 

Number employed in industry (figures of 1925 Census 
less those worldng in undertakings employing less than 10 
workers) 4,649,500 

Deduct estimated number of workers on short time (on the basis 
of trade union returns for March 1932) 


2,452,935 
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The reduction of hours from 48 to 40 for these workers would 
permit the re-employment of about 

Add 20 per cent, of the 160,000 workers employed by the railways 
on administration and goods and passenger services 

Add 20 per cent, of the 368,000 persons employed in Government 
services and by local authorities 

Add 20 per cent, of 400,000 workers engaged in the building 
trades 

Deduct about 20 per cent, of the above figure to allow for excep- 
tions about 


Workers 

490.000 

522.000 

595.000 

675.000 

500.000 


SouncE. — Reichsarbeilsblatl, 25 May 1932. 



APPENDIX IV 


WAGES AS AN ELEMENT IN THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 

1926-1931 


The following tables I to IV summarise the official information available 
as to the proportion which wages (or wages and salaries) form of the net 
output of manufacturing industry in recent years. The statistics on 
this subject are not strictly comparable between different countries, or 
even for the same country as between different dates, and the followdng 
points indicate the principal reservations to which they are subject; 

(1) Eslablishmmts covered. — The figures are often limited to establish- 
ments employing more than a certain number of employees, or 
having more than a certain value of output, etc. The exact scope 
in this respect is indicated in thenotes (page 195) for each country. 

(2) Branches of industrial activity covered. — The figures do not cover 
all categories of industrial activity — building and contracting, 
production and distribution of gas, water and electricity are 
sometimes excluded; also mining, which sometimes forms the 
subject of special statistics (see t^le VI), Details are given in 
the general note to table I. 

(3) Definition of wages and salaries. — The borderline between 
“ wages ” and " salaries ” is not identical in different countries, 
and in the term “ salaries ” the fees and salaries of directors, 
working proprietors, etc., are sometimes included. 

(4) Net output. — The “ net output ” (or " value added by manufac- 
ture ”) should cover the total amount of income out of which 
labour, management, ownership of land and capital are remuner- 
ated and should be based on the total payment received for the 
goods produced less the payments made to other establishments 
for materials, services, etc. with due allow^ance for depreciation, 
etc. But this definition is not always applied, the “ cost of 
materials, etc.” is sometimes limited to raw materials, sometimes 
the cost of fuel, light and power is included in this cost. 

In view of the above differences, it has not been considered advisable 
to give the aggregate amounts of wages, salaries and net output, but only 
the percentage wffiich wages (or wages and salaries) bear to the “ net 
output ”. These percentages are less subject to variation due to the 
above factors, than the aggregate figures themselves. 

In order to make the figures more comparable an attempt has been 
made to limit the general figures to a list of industries common to all 
countries, i.e. mining, quarrying; building; gas, water and electricity 
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undertakings, such services as laundering, dyeing and cleaning have 
been excluded from the computation in those cases where they were 
included in the general totals (see table I). Owing to the great differ- 
ences in the classification of manufacturing industries, it is generally not 
possible to compare different industrial groups, but computations have 
been made for two large groups, viz. metals and engineering on the one 
hand (table II); and textiles, clothing and boots on the other (table III), 
covering for each country roughly the same branches of activity. A 
tliird group covering all the remaining industries is added (table IV). 
Thus, some indication is available as to the differences in the proportion 
of wages as an element in the cost of production. 

Where separate information on " wages ” is available, this has been 
used; the percentage of “wages and salaries” is only given where 
separate figures for wages alone are not available. 

It is not possible to make allowances for the other factors of incompara- 
bility, viz. differences in limits of the size of establishments included; 
in methods of computing net output, etc. Attention should be directed 
primarily to the changes in the figures from year to year, and not to the 
changes from country to countr5^ 

It has been pointed out above why figures of aggregate value of net 
production, of wages, salaries, etc. are not given, but in order to throw 
some light on the total volume of business activity as compared with the 
proportions paid in wages, etc., table V is added giving a summary 
description of the general business situation in seven of the eleven 
countries considered. 

Table VI (on coal mining) gives the information available for certain 
countries on the percentage of the total labour costs to the average 
selling price of coal. It should be noted that these percentages are not 
comparable to those given in the preceding tables, to the extent to which 
average selling price covers the costs of materials and services used. 

As no official figures are available for the chief European countries, 
it has been thougiit desirable to add a table for the United Kingdom 
taken from the recent Report of the Committee on Industry and Trade, 
which gives some indications for certain selected establishments 
(table VII). 

Tables I-IV, VI and VII cover only a limited part of the national 
economic activity, but in order to give a more general, though less 
exact, idea of the importance of income from labour relatively to the 
other elements of the national income, table VUI gives the percentages 
of the national income of a few countries paid as wages (or salaries 
and wages) before the war and during recent years. 
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TABLE I. — PERCEKTAGE OF WAGES (w) OR WAGES AND SALARIES (WS), TO THE 

NET OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURE 


Year 

Estonia 

(W) 

Finland 

(W) 

Hun- 
gary 1 

(^■) 

Irish 

Free 

Slate 

(W) 

Latvia 

(WS) 

Nor- 

way 

(W) 

U.S.A.2 

(W) 

Canada 

(WS) 

South 

Africa 

(WS) 

New 

Zea- 

land 

(WS) 

Aus- 

tralia 

(W) 

1926 


38.4 

20.8 

35.5 

41.9 



45.2 

51.3 

50.6 

49.9 

1927 

42.1 

30.9 

27.8 

— 

41.5 

39.9 

39.7 

45.3 

50.9 

50.4 

51.5 

1928 

40.8 

37.9 

27.9 

— 

41.4 

38.4 

— 

42.8 

50.3 

50.0 

48.6 

1929 

43.8 

38.8 

28.0 

35.6 

44.1 

38.0 

37.2 

42.0 

50.2 

49.4 

48.0 

1930 

42.5 

38.0 

20.2 

— 


41.0 

— 

43.2 

51.3 

49.8 

47.9 

1931 


— 

28.4 


1^ 

Bl 



’■ 

__ 

46.1 


1 Blast furnaces arc excluded. 

2 The fipHrc.s for precedinK census years are: 1019,42.4; 1921, 45.3; 1923,43.1; 1925, 40.6. The 
production of coke (not including p.as-linuse coke).and petroleum rcOning are excluded. 

iVole. — The figures are for calendar years except for South Africa and Auslr.alia (years ended June) 
and New Zealand (years ended March). Wages pcncrally include remuneration for all manual labour, 
except for the Irish Free State, where outworkers* earnings arc excluded. .Salaries generally do not 
cover working proprietors’ income.s, except for New Zealand. Net output is computed by deducting 
from the gross value of output (generally including payments received for work done) the cost of 
materials used (generally including the cost of fuel, light and power), except for Estonia where the gross 
value of output include.s the value of electricity, sold by cslabllsbincnts other than power stations, for 
Canada, South Africa and New Zealand, where only the cost of materials used, but not the eosl of fuel, 
light and power is deducted from the gro.ss value of oulpul, and for Finland, where the cost of materials 
does not Include the cost of electric power used. The llgures exclude mining and quarrying, building 
and con.structlon of works, and gas, water and electricity undertakings. 


TABLE n. — PERCENTAGE OF WAGES (w), OR WAGES .\ND SALARIES (ws), TO THE NET 
OUTPUT OF Tin: .METAL AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES (INCLUDING BUILDING 
AND BEPAiniNG OF VEHICLES AND SHIPS) 


Year 

il 

Fin- 

land 

14 % 
(N\') 

Hun- 
gary » 

26"; 

(W) 


f,alvia 

0 4 O' 
*.1/0 

(WS) 

m 

M 

Cana- 
da 2 3, 

26% 

(WS) 

South 

Africa 

32?; 

(WS) 

New 

Zea- 

land 

7 O'* 

« 

(WS) 

1 

1926 


55.9 

39.4 

|R 

5G.2 



52.0 

75.9 

65.1 

59.3 

1927 

62.5 

52.0 

40.9 


65.1 

56.1 

46.8 

49.7 

75.9 

64.7 

60.9 

1928 

54.3 

57.4 

30.0 


59.3 

51.1 

— 

49.1 


64.5 

59.7 

1929 

49.3 

54.4 

35.7 

74.9 

'53.3 

51-.6 

42.4 

47.2 

KmKU 

61.0 

58.1 

1930 

50.0 

60.0 

33.1 

— 

59,1 

54.6 

— 

50.6 

B»kB 

02.7 

58.4 

1931 



39.8 


“ “ 

— 


51.9 

Bi 

— 

58.3 


Blast furnaces are excluded. 

~ Sbip-building Is excluded. 

* Bridge building and structural steel works are excluded. 

The figures for preceding census years arc as follows; 1919,38.2; 1921,32.1; 1923,36.8; 1925,36.6. 

Note. — In order to give a rough idea of the Imporlance of the industry within manufacturing as a 
whole, the percentage of its net output to the total net output of manufacturing for 1930 is given in the 
heading to each column. Sec also the general note to table I. 


13 
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TABLE III. — PERCENTAGE OF WAGES (w), OR WAGES AND SALARIES (WS), TO THE 
NET OUTPUT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY (INCLUDING CLOTHING, AND BOOTS 
AND shoes) 


Year 

Esto- 

nia 

(26 % ) 
(W) 

Ein- 

land 

(13%) 

(W) 

Hun- 

gary 

(17%) 

(W) 

Irish 

Free 

State! 

(7%) 

(W) 

Latvia 

(19%) 

(WS) 

Nor- 

way 

(11%) 

(W) 

U.S.A.2 

(15%) 

(W) 

Canada 

(12%) 

(WS) 

South 

Africa 

(9%) 

(WS) 

New 

Zea- 

land 

(9%) 

(WS) 

Aus- 

tralia 

(16%) 

(^40 

1926 

47.1 

44.5 

19 

53.5 

37.2 



55.7 

53.1 

68.5 

53.8 

1927 

49.8 

40.0 


— 

40.3 


44.3 

53.8 

53.6 

69.1 

53.7 

1928 

49.0 

43.4 

Hil 

— 

39.1 

46.8 

— 

55.0 

53.3 

66.9 

53.6 

1929 

51.4 

42.6 

30.3 

52.7 

50.6 

46.2 

42.3 

52.8 

54.8 

05.6 

53.8 

1930 

44.9 

41.0 

30.5 

— 

48.6 

47.5 



56.2 

54.1 

64.2 

54.8 

1931 



31.4 



* ■“* 


53.2 » 



50.8 


1 Only wholesale factories producing clothing and boots and shoes are included. 

2 The figures for preceding census years arc as follows: 1919,17.6; 1921, 20.0; 1923,18.1; 1925, 16.3. 

3 This figure relates only to the woollen section of the textile industry’. The corresponding figure 
for 1930 was 50.8. 

Note. — In order to give a rough idea of the importance of the industry within manufacturing as a 
whole, the percentage of its net output to the total net output of manufacturing for 1930 is given in the 
heading to each column. Sec also the general note to table I. 


TABLE IV. — PERCENTAGE OF WAGES (w) OR WAGES AND SALARIES (WS) TO THE 
NET OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN METALS AND 
engineering; and textiles clothing and BOOTS AND SHOES 


Year 

Esto- 

nia 

(66%) 

(W) 

Fin- 

land 

(73%) 

(W) 

Hun- 

gary 

(57%) 

(W) 

Irish 

Free 

State 

(84%) 

(W) 

Latvia 

(60%) 

(WS) 

Nor- 

way 

(64%) 

(W) 

U.S.A.i 

(47%) 

(W) 

Canada 

(62%) 

(WS) 

South 

Africa 

(59%) 

(WS) 

New 
Zea- 
land 
(74 % ) 
(WS) 

Aus- 

tralia 

(56%) 

(W) 

1926 


34.1 

15.0 

32.4 

39.5 


■■ 


37.0 

45.8 

m 

1927 

37.8 

33.7 

21.9 


36.8 

34.7 

33.0 


37.4 

45.5 


1928 

36.8 

33.0 

23.2 

— 

38.1 

32.0 

— 

BtCW 

37.0 

45.1 

41.5 

1929 

40.5 

34.6 

23.5 

30.0 

39.9 

32.9 

31.2 


37.0 

44.9 

41.0 

1930 

40.7 

33.2 

21.8 

— 

43.3 

35.4 

— 

37.0 

38.4 

45.1 

40.7 

1931 



23.3 

— 







39.5 


1 The figures for preceding census years are as follows: 1919, 44.1 ; 1921,47.9; 1923, 45.1; 1925,47.1. 

Note. — In order to give a rough idea of the importance of the industries within maniifacluring as a 
w’hole, the percentage of their net output to the total net output of manufacturing in 1930 is given in the 
heading to each column. See also the general note to table 1. 
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Notes to Tables I-IV 

Estonia 

Source: 1926-1929: Estonie de 1920-1930, Resume retrospectif, pp. 140-143; 
Tallinn, 1931. 1930: Eesti Statistika, Dec. 1931, pp. 732-733. 

Scope: Establishments employing 20 or more persons. 

Finland " 

Source: Statistisk Arsbok, 1927-1931. 

Scope: All establishments irrespective ot size. 

Hungary 

Source: 1926-1930: Annuaire Statistique Hongrois, 1926-1930. 1931: 
Magyar Statisstikai Szernle, Sept. 1932, pp. 751-762. 

Scope: All establishments irrespective of size. 

Irish Free State 

Source: Irish Trade Journal, Sept. 1922, pp. 100-101. 

Scope: A number of small establishments usually having an output of 
less than £300' are excluded. 

Latvia 

Source: 1926-1927: Annuaire Statistique de la Lettonie, 1926-1927. 1928: 

Bulletin mensuel (Bureau de Statistique de I’Etat Letton), Dec. 1929, p. 642. 
1929: idem, Oct. 1930, p. 608. 1930: idem, Nov. 1931, p. 796. 

Scope: Establishments emplojdng 50 persons or more. 

Norway 

Source: Norges Industri 1927, 1928-1929, 1930 (Norges OfTisielle Statistikk, 
Series VIII, Nos. 110, 101, 178). 

Scope: Generally, all establishments reporting at least 12,000 man-hours 
in the year. 

United States of America 

Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1931, pp. 816-817. 
Scope: Establishments reporting products valued at $5,000 or more. 

Canada 

Source: 1926-1929: The Canada Yearbook, 1929-1932. 1930: Preliminary 

Report on the Manufacturing Industries, 1930. 1931: Preliminary Reports 

on the Manufactures of the Non-Ferrous Metals, on Iron and Steel and their 
Products and on the IVoollen Textile Industries, 1931. 

Scope: All establishments, irrespective of the number of employees. 

Union of South Africa 

Source: Statistics of Production, 1925/26-1929/30 (for years ending June). 
Scope: Establishments employing 3 or more persons, or using motive 
power. 

New Zealand 

Source: The New Zealand Official Yearbook, 1932. 

Scope: Establishments employing at least 2 persons or using motive power. 
Commonwealth of Australia 

Source: 1925/1926-1929/1930: Official Yearbook, 1927-1931. 1930-1931: 

Summary of Australian Production Statistics for the Years 1920-1921 to 1930- 
1931, Production Bulletin No. 25, pp. 87-89 and 96. 

Scope: Establishments employing 4 or more persons or using motive power. 
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TABLE V. — BUSINESS FLUCTUATIONS IN SEVEN COUNTRIES, 1926-1931 


(Roman numbers indicate the duration of the phases by quarters when the change from i 
one phase to the other occurred in the course of a year) 


Year 

Australia 

U.S.A. 

Hungary 

South 

Africa 

Canada 

New 

Zealand 

Nonvay 

1926 

Prosper- 

ity 

Prosper- 

ity 

Revival 

Prosper- 

ity 

Prosper- 
• ity 

Depres- 

sion 

Depres- 

sion 

1927 

Prosper- 

Prosper- 

Prosper- 

Prosper- 

Prosper- 

Depres- 

Depres- 


ity (Mil) 
Recession 
(IV) 

ity (MI) 
Recession 
(IIMV) 

ity 

ity 

ity (Mil) 
Slight 
recession 
(IV) 

Revival 

sion (I) 
Revival 
(IMV) 

sion 

1928 

Depres- 

Revival 

Prosper- 

Prosper- 

Prosper- 

Depres- 


sion 

(I) 

Prosper- 

ity 

(IMV) 

ity 

ity 

(I) 

Prosper- 

ity 

(IMV) 

ity 

sion (I) 
Revival 
(IMV) 

1929 

Depres- 

sion 

Prosper- 
ity (MI) 
Recession 
(IIMV) 

Prosper- 
ity (MI) 
Recession 
(IIMV) 

Prosper- 
ity (MI) 
Recession 
(IIMV) 

Prosper- 
ity (Mil) 
Recession 
(IV) 

Prosper- 

ity 

Revival 

1930 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Prosper- 

Revival 


sion 

sion 

sion 

sion 

sion 

ity (I) 

Recession 

(IMV) 

(MI) 

Recession 

(III) 

1931 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Depres- 

Recess- 


sion 

sion 

sion 

sion 

sion 

sion 

sion (I) 
Depres- 
sion 
(IMV) 


Source: W. L. Thorp: “ Tlie Depression cis Depicted by Business Annals ”, in National Bureau 
of Economic Research News Bulletin. No. 43. 


TABLE VI. — PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE LABOUR COST PER TON TO 
AVERAGE NET SELLING VALUE PER TON OF SALEABLE GOAL, 

1925-1931 


Year 

Germany i 

Belgium - 

France i 

Great 
Britain s 

Czecho- 
slovakia 1 

Ruhr 

Uper 

Silesia 

1925 

57.8 


67.8 

63.5 

76.6 

44.3 

1927 

57.8 

47.3 

60.6 

56.4 

72.5 

44.3 

1929 

53.7 

49.2 

58.8 

54.5 

68.8 

43.1 

1931 

52.0 

48.3 



69.2 

46.4 


1 Computed on the basis of the “ valeur nioyenne de la tonne sur le carreau de la mine ” 
(average pit head price) (Wert je Tonne verwerlbarer Kohle ab Grube.) 

2 Computed on the “ valeur moyenne de la tonne ”. 

s Computed on the “ average net selling value per ton of saleable coal ”. 

Note. — The above percentages have been obtained by relating the average labour cost 
per ton (including employers’ insurance contributions) to the average selling value per ton 
of saleable coal at the pit-head. The data on labour cost have been taken from the Inter- 
national Labour Otllce’s biennial enquiries into wages and hours of work in the coal mining 
industi^, and the figures on average selling value in the following publications: Germany; 
Vierleljahrshefle zur Slalislik des Deutschen Reichs; Belgium; Slalislique des industries 
cjclractives el melallurgiques el des appareils d. vapeur en Belgique ; France: Slalislique de 
Vinduslrie mindrale el des appareils & vapeur en France el en Algirie; Great Britain:; 
Annual Reports of the Secretary of Mines; Gzecho.slovakia : Milleilungen des Slatislischen 
Slaalsamtes der C. S. R., 1932, Nos. 103-109. 
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TABLE VII. — PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN UNDER THREE MAIN 
HEADS, IN THE PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR PERIODS 



Pre-war period (total — 100) 

Post-war period (total = 100) 

Industry 

Materials 

Wages 

and 

salaries 

Other 

expenses 

Materials 

Wages 

and 

salaries 

Other 

expenses 

Coal mining i 

Per cent. 
11.4 

Per cent, 
75.3 

Per cent. 
13.3 

Per cent. 
10.3 

Per cent. 
74.3 

Per cent. 
15.4 

Coke making 

Plant A 

84.9 

10.3 3 

4.8 

85.2 

8.3 3 

6.5 

Gas 

10.2 

45.7 

44.1 

12.9 

46.1 

41.0 

Iron and Steel 

Basic pig iron 

Steel ingots 

Hematite pig iron 

Wire 

84.3 

84.7 

90.8 
75.5 

8.6 

7.3 

5.9 3 
16.9 

7.1 

8.0 

3.3 

7.6 

80.9 
79.3 

82.9 

67.9 

8.7 

7.6 
10.6 3 
21.1 

10.4 

13.1 

6.5 

11.0 

Engineering 

Agricultural 

machinery i 
Locomotive 

construction i 
Pedal bicycle 

46.5 

59.0 

42.9 

36.3 8 

32.0 3 
32.8 

17.2 

9.0 

24.3 

37.0 

46.0 
34.7 

37.7 3 

36.0 3 
37,6 

25.3 

18.0 

27.7 

Electrical engineering 
Electrical engineering ^ 

48.3 

26.3 3 

25.4 

42.5 

28.5 3 

29.0 

Shipbuildings 

00.3 

33.5 3 

6.2 

60.5 

33.3 3 

6.2 

Chemicals, etc. 

A heavy chemical 
Household soap 

28.7 

85.0 

19.9 3 
6.7 

51.4 

8.3 

29.6 

79.9 

20.6 3 
10.1 

49.8 

10.0 

Textiles 

Egyptian cotton i 

64.1 

22.5 

13.4 

74.4 

16.2 

9.4 

Cotton weaving 

Printers’ cloth 

76.3 

20.7 

3.0 

78.5 

18.7 

2.8 

Clothing 

Boots and shoes i 

63.6 

23.9 3 

12.5 

57.2 

26.6 3 

16.2 


1 These figures refer to groups of firms, and have been supplied to the Committee as 
representative of the industries to which they relate. All other figures were supplied by 
individual undertakings. 

- The figures refer to a specified type of ship and relate to the cost of the hull only. 

,3 Salaries are wholly or partly in^’lnded in col. “Other expenses". 

Source: U.K. Committee on Industry and Trade: Further Factors in Industrial 
and Commercial EOiciency, pp. 78-79. London, 1928. 













TABLE VIII. — PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL 

AND SALARIES 


INCOME PAID AS WAGES 


Year 

Belgium 

France 

(post- 

war 

terri- 

tory) 

Ger- 

many 

(post- 

war 

terri- 

tory) 

United Kingdom 

United States * 

Wages 

Wages 

and 

salaries 

Wages 

and 

salaries 

Wages 

and 

salaries 

Wages 

Wages 

and 

salaries 1 

Wages 

Wages 

and 

salaries 

1913 

34.0 

— 

43.7 

45.3 

42.58 

— 

36.4 

51.8 

1924 

38.0 

, . 

46.3 



41.5 

48.9 

37.7 

56.1 

1925 



— 

44.6 

56.3 

— 

— 

37.6 

55.9 

1926 

— 

— 

43.6 

55.6 

39.2 

48.0 

38.18 

56.8 8 

1927 

41.5 

55.3 

44.1 

55.0 

40.8 

50.1 

37.38 

56.83 

1928 

— 


44.4 

56.6 

40.8 

50.6 

36.18 

56.08 

1929 

— 


— 

56.6 

39.9 

49.5 

— 

58.8 

1930 

40.6 

52.6 

— 

56.43 

38.0 

48.4 

— 

— 

1931 



— 

57.98 

41.3 

51.5 




1 Wages and small salaries up to £250 per annum. ~ Figure for 1911. s Provisional 

figures. ^ Continental United States. 

Sources. — Bolglum. P. Baudhuin, quoted in Bullelin do Stalislique el de Legislation 
compare'e, Nov. 1927, pp. 767-768, and P. Baudhuin; “ Le revenu national en 
1930 ”, in Bulletin d’lnformalion et de Documentation, 5tli year, pp. 373-377. 
France. JI. Huber: La population de la France pendant la guerre, avec un appendice 
sur les revenue avanl el apris la guerre, pp. 942 and 957. 

Germany. Slalislisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1932, p. 526. 

United Kingdom. C. Clark: The National Income, 1924-1931, pp. 72 and 140. 

United States, W. I. Kinu; The National Income and its Purchasing Power, p. 80. 

1929. — Estimate of the amount of wages and salaries by the American Federation 
of Labour, and of the national income by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
allowance being made in the latter for the value of the services rendered by durable 
consumers’ goods on the basis of an estimate by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. (Cf. Bradstreet’s Weekly, 12 Nov. 1932.) 




















